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PREFACE 


THE volume published under this title in 1890 has been 
for some years out of print. In reprinting it, the oppor- 
tunity has been taken to revise the text, translation and 
notes carefully throughout, to rewrite considerable portions 
of the introduction, and also to make some modifications 
in the contents of the selection. 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface to the 
original edition, was to present, in such a form as would 
appeal to the lover of literature and not be ungrateful to 
the scholar, a collection of all the best extant Greek epi- 
grams. Among the five hundred epigrams included in it— 
less than one in ten of the whole number extant—will be 
found, according to the editor’s best judgment, all which 
are of the first excellence in any style. The definitions 
and exceptions subject to which this purpose has been 
carried out are explained in the introductory essay. 

It would be easy to agree on three-fourths of the 
matter to be included in such a scope. With regard to 
the remainder, perhaps hardly any two persons would be 
in exact accordance. Many epigrams have their special 
merit or interest, and also their special weakness or points 
of inferiority. With those which lie on the border-line— 
and of these there are certainly scores and may be 
hundreds—the decision has to be made on a balance of 
very slight considerations, and becomes in the last resort 
one of personal taste rather than of any strict or defin- 
able principle. | 


The selection originally made has been received by 
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competent judges with a favour which I desire gratefully 
to acknowledge; and I have not been able to improve 
upon it to any very considerable extent. It may be con- 
venient here to indicate the exact differences in content 
between this and the earlier edition. Ten epigrams 
formerly iricluded have been omitted (I. 16, 20, 57; II. 14, 
17; IV. 28; V. 16; X. 13, 34, 44). Twenty have been 
added ; namely, those now numbered I. 16, 19, 44, 57; 
II. 16, 24, 27; III. 6, 26, 40, 59; IV. 13, 34, 46; V. 16; 
VIL. 6; VIII. 14; XI. 26, 50; XII. 19, No author has 
disappeared from the collection; five new authors are 
added to it—Damascius, Isidorus, Phaennus, Phanias, and 
Thucydides. The net result is to give a slightly greater 
preponderance to Greek as against Byzantine work ; but it 
is so slight as to be hardly noticeable. 

As regards the Greek Anthology it still remains true that 
the work of Friedrich Jacobs remains unsuperseded after a 
century. His seventeen volumes, which appeared between 
1794 and 1817, represented the high-water mark of the 
scholarship of their time. Until the great revival of classical 
studies in the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
new life breathed into them by the creation of scientific 
archaeology and the application of the new historical method, 
little more remained to be done. But with the modern 
armament of scholarship it should be possible, and if 
possible it is certainly desirable, to bring the splendid 
work of a hundred years ago up to date. Much light has 
still to be thrown, not only on the contents and history of 
the Anthology, but on the whole of Greek life, art, and 
thought as illustrated by it with a fulness and intimacy 
which are in some respects unique. A solid beginning has 
been made towards this work by the critical edition of 
H. Stadtmiiller now in course of appearance. The two 
volumes of this edition published in 1894 and 1899 only 
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extend as far as the end of the seventh book of the 
Palatine Anthology. His work is so accurate and 
thorough that scholars must await the remaining volumes 
with an eagerness which it is difficult to keep from passing 
into impatience. When this new text is completed, ‘and 
even before’ in the phrase of Glaucon in the Republic, 
it may be hoped that some scholar or association of scholars 
in this country will base upon it a complete edition worthy 
of modern scholarship on its literary and historical, no less 
than on its textual side. No more important work than this 
remains to be done in the field of Greek letters; and it 
is hardly to the credit of English scholarship that it still 
awaits accomplishment. | 

The two editions of Jacobs have through time become 
rare, though not at all inaccessible ; and they are absolutely 
indispensable for any serious study of the Greek epigram 
throughout the sixteen centuries of its history. They 
are, Anthologia Graeca sive Poetarum Graecorum lusus ex 
vecenstone Brunckit; indices et commentarium adtectt Frie- 
dericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1794-1814: four volumes of text and 
nine of indices, prologomena, commentary, and appendices ; 
and Anthologia Graeca ad fidem codicts olim Palatini nunc 
Parisini ex apographo Gothano edita; curavit epigrammata 
tn Codtce Palatino desiderata et annotationem criticam adtecit 
Fridericus Jacobs, Leipzig, 1813-1817: two volumes of text 
and two of critical notes. For ordinary purposes the only 
good text of the Anthology is that in Didot’s Bibliotheque 
Grecque, with a Latin translation and a brief commentary 
by various hands; the first two volumes of which, edited 
by F. Dibner, appeared in 1864, and the third, edited by 
E. Cougny, in 1890. This third volume contains a com- 
plete collection up to the date of its compilation of all 
extant Greek epigrams not in the Anthology. In sucha 
collection there is of course no finality; fresh material 
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continues, though slowly, to accumulate so long as fresh 
monuments are brought to light by research. At any 
moment a substantial addition might be made to the 
contents of our Anthology by the re-discovery of the lost 
MS. mentioned below on page 24 of the Introduction, © 

It only remains to add a few words in explanation of the 
commentary in this volume. It is founded on Jacobs 
throughout, and what is derived in it from him is here 
acknowledged once for all. Readings or notes taken from 
subsequent critics are given with the name of their author. 
But the received text is printed without comment, except 
where it is doubtful or obscure, both in the epigrams taken 
from the Anthology proper, and in those selected from 
other sources. Among these, special mention should be 
made of G. Kaibel’s very valuable work, Epigrammata 
Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta, 1878. 

Epigrams from the Anthology are quoted by the sections 
of the Palatine Anthology (Anth. Pal.) and the appendix 
of epigrams in the Planudean Anthology which are not in 
the Palatine MS. (Ags. P/an.), as numbered in the latter of 
Jacobs’ two editions and in the Paris edition named 
above. The numbering in Stadtmiiller’s edition, which will 
doubtless become the vulgate when completed, varies from 
this throughout the fifth section, the Asmatoria, owing to 
the fact that he prints the three prefatory lines heading 
that section without a number, so that the remaining 
contents become Nos. 1-308 instead of 2-309: his V. 309 
being the epigram numbered VI. 1* in the earlier editions. 

The references in the notes to Bergk’s Lyrict Graect are 
to the pages of the fourth edition. 


6 PEMBROKE GARDENS, 
KENSINGTON, 1 September 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 


THE Greek word ‘epigram’ in its original meaning is pre- 
cisely equivalent to the Latin word ‘inscription’; and it 
probably came into use in this sense at a very early period 
of Greek history, anterior even to the invention of prose. 
Inscriptions at that time, if they went beyond a mere name 
or set of names, or perhaps the bare statement of a simple 
fact, were necessarily in verse, then the single vehicle of 
organised expression. Even after prose was in use, an 
obvious propriety remained in the metrical form as being 
at once more striking and more easily retained in the 
memory ; while in the case of epitaphs and dedications— 
for the earlier epigram falls almost entirely under these two 
heads—religious feeling and a sense of what was due to 
ancient custom aided the continuance of the old tradition. 
Herodotus in the course of his History quotes epigrams of 
both kinds ; and with him the word ézriypaypa is just on 
the point of acquiring its literary sense, though this is not 
yet fixed definitely. In his account of the three ancient 
tripods dedicated in the temple of Apollo at Thebes,! he says 
of one of them, o pév 57) els rev TpLTrodwv émiypaupa éxet, and 
then quotes the single hexameter line engraved upon it, 
Of the other two he says simply, ‘they say in hexameter,’ 
Néyes ev éEapétpm Tovm. Again, where he describes the 
funeral monuments at Thermopylae,? he uses the words 
ypappa and ériypaypa almost in the sense of sepulcral 
epigrams; émiyéyparTa: ypdppata déyovta rade, and a 
little further on, érexoopnoavtes emriypdupact Kal oTndyor, 
‘epitaphs and monuments.’ Among these epitaphs is the 
celebrated couplet of Simonides * which has found a place in 
all subsequent Anthologies. 
» Hdt. v. 59. 2 Hat. vii. 228. 3 111. 4 in this selection. 
A 
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In the Anthology itself the word does not however in 
fact occur till a late period. The proem of Meleager to his 
collection uses the words dao:d7, buvos, pérAtopma, EXeyos, all 
vaguely, but has no term which corresponds in any degree 
to our epigram. That of Philippus has one word which 
describes the epigram by a single quality; he calls his 
volume an odsyooteyia or collection of poems not exceeding 
a few lines in length. In an epitaph by Diodorus, a poet 
of the Augustan age, occurs the phrase ypdppya Aéyes, in 
imitation of the phrase of Herodotus just quoted. This is, 
no doubt, an intentional archaism ; but the word ériypaypa 
itself does not occur in the collection until the Roman 
period. Two epigrams on the epigram,? one Roman, the 
other Roman or Byzantine, are preserved, both dealing with 
the question of the proper length. The former, by Parmenio, 
merely says that an epigram of many lines is bad—dnpt 
WovvoTiyinu émvypaypatos ov Kata Movoas eivar. The 
other is more definite, but unfortunately ambiguous in 
expression. It runs thus: 

IldyxaXdov evr’ éxiypappa 75 Siortxov" jv 5€ maperOys 
Tous tpeis, paywdeis KovK ériypappa A€yes. 

The meaning of the first partis plain; an epigram may be 
complete within the limits of a single couplet. But do ‘the 
three’ mean three lines or three couplets? ‘Exceeding 
three’ would, in the one case, mean an epigram of four lines, 
in the other, of eight. As there cannot properly be an epigram 
of three lines, it would seem rather to mean the latter. 
Even so the statement is an exaggeration; some of the 
. best epigrams extend to eight lines. But it is true that the 
epigram may ‘have its nature and stop,’ in the phrase of 
Aristotle,’ within a single couplet; and we shall find that 
generally in those of eight lines, as without exception in those 
of more than eight, there is either some repetition of idea 
not necessary to the full expression of the thought, or some 
redundance of epithet or detail too florid for the purest 
taste, or, as in most of the Byzantine epigrams, a natural 
verbosity which affects the style throughout and weakens 
the force and directness of the epigram. 


1 Anth, Pal, vi. 348. 9 Anth. Pal. ix. 342, 369. 3 Poet. 1449 @. 14. 
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The notorious difficulty of giving any satisfactory defini- 
tion of poetry is almost equalled by the difficulty of defining 
with precision any one of its kinds; and the epigram in 
Greek, while it always remained conditioned by being in its 
essence and origin an inscriptional poem, took in the later 
periods so wide a range of subject and treatment that it can 
perhaps only be limited by certain abstract conventions of 
length and metre. Sometimes it becomes in all but metrical 
form a lyric ; sometimes it hardly rises beyond the versified 
statement of a fact or anidea; sometimes it is barely distin- 
guishable from a snatch of pastoral. The shorter pieces of 
the elegiac poets might very often well be classed as epi- 
grams but for the uncertainty, due to the form in which 
their text has come down to us, whether they are not in all 
cases, as they undoubtedly are in some, portions of longer 
poems. Many couplets and quatrains of Theognis fall 
under this head; and an excellent instance on a larger 
scale is the fragment of fourteen lines by Simonides of 
Amorgos,! which is the exact type on which many of the later 
‘epigrams of life’ are moulded. In such cases respice auctoris 
animum is a safe rule; what was not written as an epigram 
is not anepigram. Yet it has seemed worth while to illus- 
trate this rule by its exceptions ; and there will be found in 
this collection fragments of Mimnermus and Theognis? 
which in everything but the actual circumstance of their 
origin satisfy any requirement which can be made. In the 
Palatine Anthology itself, indeed, there are a few instances® 
where this very thing is done. As a rule, however, these 
short passages belong to the class of yyapar or moral 
sentences, which, even when expressed in elegiac verse, is 
sufficiently distinct from the true epigram. One instance 
will suffice. In the Anthology there occurs this couplet :4 


Ilav ro wepirrdv dxatpov? eet Adyos éori waXatds, 
e Y “A a “ 7 3 ‘ C4 
ws Kal Tov peAtTos TO WAEoV Eoti yoAy. 


This is a sentence merely; an abstract moral idea, with 


1 Simon. fr. 85 Bergk. 2 x11. 6, 17, 37, in this selection. 
"8 Anth. Fal. ix. 50, 118, x. 113. 4 Apt. Plan. 16. 
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an illustration attached to it. Compare with it another 
couplet! in the Anthology : 


Aiwv mdvra déper’ SoA&xds xpovos oldev dpe(Bev 
ovvopa kai poppny kal piocy nde TUXNY. 


Here too there is a moral idea; but in the expression, 
abstract as it is, there is just that high note, that imagina- 
tive touch, which gives it at once the gravity of an inscrip- 
tion and the quality of a poem. 

| Again, many so-called epigrams are little more than 
- stories told shortly in elegiac verse, much like the stories 
in \Ovid’s Fast. Here the inscriptional quality, perhaps in 
many instances due to the verses having been actually written 
for paintings or sculptures, is the surest test. It is this quality 
that just makes an epigram of the sea-story told by Antipater 
of Thessalonica, and of the legend of Eunomus the harp- 
player?; while other stories, such as those told of Pittacus, 
of Euctemon, of Serapis and the murderer,’ both tend to 
exceed the reasonable limit of length, and have in no 
degree either the lapidary precision or the imaginative 
tension which would be necessary to make them more than 
tales in verse. Once more, the fragments of idyllic poetry 
which by chance have come down to us in the Anthology,‘ 
beautiful as they are, are in no sense epigrams, any more 
than the lyrics ascribed to Anacreon which form an appen- 
dix to the Palatine collection, or the quotations from the 
dramatists, Euripides, Menander, or Diphilus,® which have 
also at one time or another become incorporated with it. 

In brief then, the epigram in its first intention may be 
described as a very short poem summing up as though in a 
memorial inscription what it is desired to make permanently 
memorable in a single action or situation. It must have 
the compression and conciseness of a real inscription, and 
in proportion to the smallness of its bulk must be highly 
finished, evenly balanced, simple, and lucid. In literature 
it holds something of the same place as is held in art by an 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. §1. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 269, vi. 54. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 89, ix. 367, 378. 4 Anth. Pal. ix. 136, 362, 363, 440. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 107, xi. 438, 439. 
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engraved gem. But if the definition of the epigram is 
only fixed thus, it is difficult to exclude almost any very 
short poem that conforms externally to this standard ; 
while on the other hand the chance of language has re- 
stricted the word in its modern use to a sense which it 
never bore in Greek at all, defined in the line of Boileau, ux 
bon not de deux rimes orné. ‘This sense was made current 
more especially by the epigrams of Martial, which as a rule 
lead up to a pointed end, sometimes a witticism, sometimes 
a verbal fancy, and are quite apart from the higher imagina- 
tive qualities. No good epigram sacrifices its finer poetical 
substance to the desire of making a point; and none of the 
best depend on having a point at all. From looking too 
exclusively at the Latin epigrammatists, who all belonged to 
a debased period in literature, some persons have been led to 
speak of the Latin as distinct from the Greek sense of the 
word ‘epigram.’ But in the Greek Anthology the epigrams 
of contemporary writers have the same quality. The fault 
was that of the age, not of the language. 


II 


While the epigram is thus somewhat incapable of strict 
formal! definition, for all practical purposes it may be con- 
fined in Greek poetry to pieces written in a single metre, the 
elegiac couplet. This was the form of verse appropriated to 
inscriptions from the earliest recorded period. Tradition- 
ally ascribed to the invention of Archilochus or Callinus, 
the elegiac couplet, like the epic hexameter itself, first 
meets us full grown.?, The date of Archilochus of Paros 
may be fixed pretty nearly at 700 B.c. That of Callinus of 
Ephesus is perhaps earlier. It may be assumed with 


1 The first inscriptions of all were probably in hexameter: cf. Hdt. v. 59. 

3? Horace, A. P. Il. 75-8, leaves the origin of elegiac verse in obscurity. 
When he says it was first used for laments, he probably follows the Alexandrian 
derivation of the word é\eyos from @ Aéyeww. The voti sententia compos to which 
he says it became extended is interpreted by the commentators as meaning 
amatory poetry. If this was Horace’s meaning he chose a most singular way 
of expressing it. Any one would naturally suppose that he meant the poems of 
thanksgiving accompanying dedicated offerings. 
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probability that elegy was an invention of the same early 
civilisation among the Greek colonies of the eastern coast 
of the Aegean which produced the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
From the first the elegiac metre was instinctively recognised 
as the one best suited for inscriptional poems. Originally 
indeed it had a much wider area, as it afterwards had again 
with the Alexandrian poets; it seems to have been the 
common metre for every kind of poetry which was neither 
purely lyrical on the one hand, nor on the other included in 
the definite scope of the heroic hexameter. The name 
EXeyos, ‘wailing,’ is probably as late as Simonides, when 
from the frequency of its use for funeral inscriptions the 
metre had acquired a mournful connotation, and became the 
tristts elegeia of the Latin poets. But the war-chants of 
Callinus and Tyrtaeus, and the political poems of the latter, 
are at least fifty years earlier in date than the elegies of 
Mimnermus, the first of which we have certain knowledge: 
and in Theognis, a hundred years later than Mimnermus, 
elegiac verse becomes a vehicle for the utmost diversity of 
subject, and a vehicle so facile and flexible that it never 
seems unsuitable or inadequate. For at least eighteen 
hundred years it remained a living metre, through all that 
time never undergoing any serious modification.! Almost 
up to the end of the Greek Empire of the East it continued 
to be written, in imitation it is true of the old poets, but 
still with the freedom of a language in common and unin- 
terrupted use. As in the heroic hexameter the Asiatic 
colonies of Greece invented the most fluent, stately and 
harmonious metre for continuous narrative poetry which has 
yet been invented by man, so in the elegiac couplet they 
solved the problem, hardly a less difficult one, of a metre 
which would refuse nothing, which could rise to the 
occasion and sink with it, and be equally suited to the 
epitaph of a hero or the verses accompanying a birthday 
present, a light jest or a profound moral idea, the sigh of a 
lover or the lament over a perished Empire.” 

1 Mr. F. D. Allen’s treatise On Greek Versification in Inscriptions (Boston, 
1888) gives an account of the slight changes in structure (caesura, etc.) between 


earlier and later periods. 
2 Cf. 111. 2, VII. 4, X. 26, X11. 18, I. 29, IX. 23, in this selection. 
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The Palatine Anthology as it has come down to us 
includes a small proportion, less than one in ten, of poems in 
other metres than the elegiac. Some do not properly belong 
to the collection, as for instance the three lines of iambics 
heading the fifth section and the two hendecasyllabics 
at the end of it, or the two hexameters at the beginning . 
of the sixth section. These are hardly so much insertions 
as accretions. Apart from them there are only four non- 
elegiac pieces among the three hundred and eighty amatory 
epigrams. The three hundred and fifty-eight dedicatory 
epigrams include sixteen in hexameter and iambic, and one 
in hendecasyllabic ; and among the seven hundred and fifty 
sepulcral epigrams are forty-two in hexameter, iambic, and 
other mixed metres. The ninth section, as one would 
expect from the more miscellaneous nature of its contents, 
has a larger proportion of non-elegiac pieces. Of the eight 
hundred and twenty-seven epigrams no less than a hundred 
and twenty-nine are in hexameter (they include a large 
number of single lines), twenty-seven in iambic, and six 
others in various unusual metres, besides one which comes 
in strangely enough. It is in prose: and is the inscription 
in commendation of the water of the Thracian river Tearos 
engraved on a pillar by Darius, transcribed from 
Herodotus.! The odd thing is that the person who inserted 
it here appears to have thought it was in verse. The 
tenth section includes a score of hexameter and iambic 
fragments, some of them proverbial lines, others extracts 
from the tragedians. The eleventh has five-and-twenty in 
hexameter, iambic, and hemiambic, out of four hundred 
and forty-two. The section known as the Musa Stratonis, 
in which the hand of the Byzantine editor has had a less 
free play, is entirely in elegiac. But the short appendix 
next following it in the Palatine MS. consists entirely of 
epigrams in various metres, chiefly composite. Of the 
two thousand eight hundred and thirteen epigrams which 
constitute the Palatine Anthology proper (sections V., VI., 
VII., IX., X., and XI.), there are in all a hundred and seventy- 
five in hexameter, seventy-seven in iambic, and twenty-two 


1 Anth. Pal, ix. 703; Hdt. iv. 9! : 
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in various other metres. In practice, when one comes to 
make a selection, the exclusion of all non-elegiac pieces 
leads to no difficulty. 

Nothing illustrates more vividly the essential unity and 
continuous life of Greek literature than this chain of 
poems, reaching from the period of the earliest certain 
historical records down to a time when modern poetry 
in the West of Europe had already established itself; 
nothing could supply a better and simpler corrective to the 
fallacy, still too common, that Greek history ends with the 
conquests of Alexander, or Greek literature in the chaos of 
the third century A.D. It is on some such golden bridge 
that we must cross the profound gulf which separates, to 
the popular view, the sunset of the Western Empire of 
Rome from the dawn of the Italian Republics and the 
kingdoms of France and England. That gulf to most 
persons seems impassable, and it is another world which 
lies across it. But here one sees how that distant and 
strange world stretches out its hands to touch our own. 
The fresh burst of epigrammatic poetry under Justinian 
took place when the Consulate of Rome, after more than 
a thousand years’ currency, at last ceased to mark the 
Western year. While Constantinus Cephalas was com- 
piling his Anthology, adding to the treasures of past times 
much recent and some contemporary work, Athelstan of 
England inflicted that defeat on the Danes at Brunanburh, 
the song of which is one of the noblest records of our 
own early literature; and before Planudes made the last 
additions the Divine Comedy was already written, and 
our English poetry had broken out into the full sweetness 
of its flower: 


Bytuene Mershe ant Averil 

When spray biginneth to springe, 
The lutel foul hath hire wyl 

On hyre lud to synge.! 


It is startling to think that so far as the date goes this 
might have been included in the Planudean Anthology. 


1 From the Leominster MS. circ. A.D. 1307 (Percy Society, 1842). 
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Yet this must not be pressed too far. Art and literature 
at the later Byzantine Court, like the polity and religion of 
the Empire, were a matter of rigid formalism; and so an 
epigram by Cometas Chartularius differs no more in style 
and spirit from an epigram by Agathias than two ivory 
diptychs of corresponding dates. The later is a copy of 
the earlier, executed in a somewhat inferior manner. Even 
in the revival of poetry under Justinian it is difficult to be 
sure how far the poetry was in any real sense native, and 
how far it is parallel to the Latin verses of Renaissance 
scholars. The vocabulary of these poets is practically the 
same as that of Callimachus; but the vocabulary of 
Callimachus too is practically the same as that of 
Simonides. 


IIT 


The material out of which this selection has been made is 
principally that immense mass of epigrams known as the 
Greek Anthology. An account of this celebrated collection 
and the way in which it was formed will be given presently ; 
here it will be sufficient to say that, in addition to about 
four hundred Christian epigrams of the Byzantine period, it 
contains some three thousand seven hundred epigrams of 
all dates from 700 B.C. to 1000 A.D. or even later, preserved 
in two Byzantine collections, the one probably of the tenth, 
the other of the fourteenth century, named respectively the 
Palatine and Planudean Anthologies. The great mass of 
the contents of both is the same; but the former contains a 
large amount of material not found in the latter, and the 
latter a small amount not found in the former. = 

For much the greatest number of these epigrams the 
Anthology is the only source. But many are also found 
cited by various authors or contained among their other 
works. It is not necessary to pursue this subject into 
detail. A few typical instances are the citations of the 
epitaph by Simonides on the three hundred Spartans who 
fell at Thermopylae, not only by Herodotus! but by 


1 Anth. Pal, vii. 249; Hadt. vii. 228. 
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Diodorus Siculus and Strabo, the former in a historical, the 
latter in a geographical treatise: of the epigram by Plato 
on the Eretrian exiles! by Philostratus in his Life of 
Apollonius: of many epigrams purporting to be written by 
philosophers, or actually written upon them or their works, 
by Diogenes Laértius in his Lives of the Philosophers. 
Plutarch among the vast mass of his historical and ethical 
writings quotes incidentally a considerable number of 
epigrams. A very large number are quoted by Athenaeus 
in that treasury of odds and ends, the Deipnosophistae. A 
great many too are cited in the lexicon which goes under 
the name of Suidas, and which, beginning at an unknown 
date, continued to receive additional entries certainly up to 
the eleventh century. 

These same sources supply us with a considerable glean- 
ing of epigrams which either were omitted by the collectors 
of the Anthology or have disappeared from our copies. The 
present selection for example includes epigrams found in an 
anonymous Life of Aeschylus: in the Oxomasticon of Julius 
Pollux, a grammarian of the early part of the third century, 
who cites from many lost writings for peculiar words or con- 
structions: and from the works of Athenaeus, Diogenes 
Laértius, Plutarch, and Suidas mentioned above. The 
more famous the author of an epigram was, the more likely 
does it become that his work should be preserved in more 
than one way. Thus, of the thirty-one epigrams ascribed 
to Plato, while all but one are found in the Anthology, only 
seventeen are found nowhere else. Eleven are quoted by 
Diogenes Laértius; and thirteen wholly or partially by 
Athenaeus, Suidas, Apuleius, Philostratus, Gellius, Macro- 
bius, Olympiodorus, Apostolius, and Thomas Magister. 
On the other hand the one hundred and thirty-four 
epigrams of Meleager, representing a peculiar side of Greek 
poetry in a perfection not elsewhere attainable, exist in the 
Anthology alone. 

Beyond these sources, which may be called literary, there 
is another class of great importance: the monumental. An 
epigram purports to be an inscription actually carved or 

1 Anth, Pal. vii. 256. 
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written upon some monument or memorial. Since archae- 
ology became systematically studied, original inscriptions, 
chiefly on marble, are from time to time brought to light, 
many of which are in elegiac verse. The admirable 
selection of Kaibel! has made it superfluous to traverse the 
vast folios of the Corpus Inscriptionum in search of what 
may still be hidden there. It supplies us with several 
epigrams of real literary value ; while the best of those dis- 
covered up to the end of the eighteenth century are included 
in appendices to the great works of Brunck and Jacobs. Most 
of these inscriptions are naturally sepulcral. They are of all 
ages and countries within the compass of Graeco-Roman 
civilisation, from the epitaph, magnificent in its simplicity, 
sculptured on the grave of Cleoetes the Athenian when 
Athens was still a small and insignificant town, to the last 
outpourings of the ancient spirit on the tombs reared, 
among strange gods and barbarous faces, over Paulina of 
Ravenna or Vibius Licinianus of Nimes. 

It has already been pointed out by how slight a boundary 
the epigram is kept distinct from other forms of poetry, and 
how in extreme cases its essence may remain undefinable. 
The two fragments of Theognis and one of Mimnermus 
included here® illustrate this. They are examples of a 
large number like them, which are not, strictly speaking, 

epigrams ; being probably passages from continuous poems, 
selected, at least in the case of Theognis, for an abudeed 
edition of his works. 

The epigrams extant in literature which are not in the 
Anthology are, with a few exceptions, collected in the 
appendix to the edition of Jacobs, and are reprinted from 
it in modern texts. They are about four hundred in 
number, and raise the total number of epigrams in the 
Anthology to about four thousand five hundred; to these 
must be added some two thousand inscriptional epigrams, 
which increase year by year as new explorations are carried 
on. It is, of course, but seldom that these last have distinct 

1 Epigrammata Graeca ex lapidibus conlecta. Berlin, 1878. 


2 111, 37, 50, XI. 49, in this selection. 
8 x11. 6, 18, 39, in this selection. 
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value as poetry. Those of the best period indeed, and here the 
best period is the sixth century B.C., have always a certain 
accent, even when simplest and plainest, which reminds us 
of the palace whence they came. Their simplicity is more 
thrilling than any eloquence. From the exotic and elabo- 
rate word-embroidery of the decadence we turn to their 
delicate colour and pure firm outline with relief and delight. 
It will suffice to quote two instances; the lines placed by a 
father over his son: 


Lnpa marnp KredBovdros dropOipevy Zevopdvrw 
Onxe 768’ avr’ aperas 75¢ caoppoovrys.! 
(This monument to dead Xenophantus his father Cleobulus 
set up, for his valour and wisdom); 


and these, on the tomb of an unmarried girl : 


Zyua Ppacikrelas’ xovpyn xexAnoopac aici, 
dvr yapou wapa Oewv tovTo Aaxovo’ ovopa.? 


(The monument of Phrasicleia; I shall for ever be called 
maiden, having got this name from the gods instead of 
marriage.) 

So touching in their stately reserve, so piercing in their 
delicate austerity, these epitaphs are in a sense the perfec- 
tion of literature, and yet in another sense almost lie out- 
side its limits. For the workmanship here is all but 
unconscious ; and without conscious workmanship there is 
not art. In Homer or Sophocles likewise, as in all the best 
Greek work, there is this wonderful simplicity ; but beyond 
it, or rather beneath it and sustaining it, there is artistic 


purpose. 
IV 


From the invention of writing onwards, the inscriptions 
on monuments and dedicated offerings supplied one of the 
chief materials of historical record. Their testimony was 
used by the earliest historians to supplement and reinforce 
the oral traditions which they embodied in their works. 


1 Corp. Inser. Alt. 477 B. 2 Jbid. 469. 
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Herodotus and Thucydides quote early epigrams as 
authority for the history of past times ;! and when in the 
latter part of the fourth century B.c. history became a 
serious study throughout Greece, collections of inscribed 
records, whether in prose or verse, began to be formed as 
historical material. The earliest collection of which any- 
thing is certainly known was a work by Philochorus,? a 
distinguished Athenian antiquary who flourished about 300 
B.C., entitled Epigrammata Attica. It appears to have 
been a transcript of all the ancient Attic inscriptions 
dealing with Athenian history, and would include the 
verses engraved on the tombs of celebrated citizens, or on 
objects dedicated in the temples on public occasions. A 
century later, we hear of a work by Polemo, called 
Periegetes, or ‘the Guidebook-maker, entitled «epi trav 
ata Tones érvypappatoy.® This was an attempt to make 
a similar collection of inscriptions throughout the cities of 
Greece. Athenaeus also speaks of authors otherwise 
unknown, Alcetas and Menetor,‘ as having written treatises 
qept avaOnudatrev, which would be collections of the same 
nature confined to dedicatory inscriptions ; and these being 
as a rule in verse, the books in question would be among 
the earlier collections of monumental poetry. Even less is 
known with regard to a book ‘on epigrams’ by Neoptolemus 
of Paros® The history of Anthologies proper begins for 
us with Meleager of Gadara. 

The collection called the Garland of Meleager, which is 
the basis of the Greek Anthology as we possess it, was 
formed by him in the early part of the first century B.c. 
The scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager 
flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus (jxpacev eri 
ZedevKov tov eoydtov). This is Seleucus vi. Epiphanes, the 
last king of the name, who reigned B.C. 95-93; for it is not 
probable that the reference is to the last Seleucid, Antiochus 


1 Cf. especially Hdt. v. 59, 60, 77; Thue. i. 132, vi. $4, 59. 

2 Suidas, s.v. Siddxopos. 5 Athen. x. 436 D, 442 E. 

4 Athen. xiii. 591 C, §94 D. 

5 Athen. x. 454 F. The date of Neoptolemus is uncertain; he probably 
lived in the second century B.C. 
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XIII, who acceded B.C. 69, and was deposed by Pompey 
when he made Syria a Roman province in B.c. 65. The 
date thus fixed is confirmed by the fact that the collection 
included an epigram on the tomb of Antipater of Sidon, 
who, from the terms in which Cicero alludes to him, must 
have lived till 110 or even 100 B.C., and that it did not 
include any of the epigrams of Meleager’s townsman Philo- 
demus of Gadara, the friend of the L. Calpurnius Piso who 
was consul in B.C. 58.! 

This Garland or Anthology has only come down to us as 
broken up to form the basis of later collections. But the 
prefatory poem which Meleager wrote for it has fortunately 
been preserved, and gives us valuable information as to 
its original contents. This poem,? in which he dedicates 
his work to his friend or patron Diocles, gives the names of 
forty-seven poets included by him, besides many others of 
recent times whom he does not specifically enumerate. It 
will be found below pp. 93-5. 

The names of these forty-seven poets (forty-eight includ- 
ing Meleager himself) show that the collection embraced 
epigrams of all periods from the earliest times up to his 
own day. Six belong to the early period of the lyric poets 
ending with the Persian wars; Archilochus, who flourished 
about 700 B.C., Sappho and Erinna a century afterwards, 
Simonides and Anacreon about 500 B.C., and a little later, 
Bacchylides. Five more belong to the fourth century B.c., 
the period which begins with the destruction of the Athenian 
empire and ends with the establishment of the Macedonian 
kingdoms of the Diadochi. Of these, Plato is still within 
the Athenian period; Hegesippus, Simmias, Anyte, and 
Phaedimus, all towards the end of the century, mark the 
beginning of the Alexandrian period. Four have completely 
disappeared out of the Anthology as we possess it; 
Melanippides, a celebrated writer of dithyrambic poetry in 
the latter half of the fifth century B.C., of which a few 
fragments survive, and Euphemus, Parthenis, and Poly- 
cleitus, of whom nothing whateveris known. Theremaining 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 428; Cic. Or. ili. 194, Pes. 68-70. 
2 Anth. Pal, iv. 1. 
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thirty-three poets in Meleager’s list all belong to the 
Alexandrian period, and bring the series down continuously 
to Meleager himself. 

One of the epigrams in the Anthology of Strato! pro- 
fesses to be the colophon (xopwyis) to Meleager’s collection ; 
but it is a stupid and clumsy forgery of an obviously later 
date, probably by Strato himself, or some contemporary, 
and is not worth quoting. 

The proem to the Garland contains in single words and 
phrases many exquisite criticisms. The phrase used of 
Sappho has become proverbial ; hardly less true and pointed 
are those on Erinna, Callimachus, and Plato. All the 
flowers are carefully and appropriately chosen with refer- 
ence to their poets, and the whole is done with the light 
and sure touch of a critic who is himself also a poet. 

A scholiast on the Palatine MS. says that Meleager’s 
Anthology was arranged in alphabetical order («xara 
orotyeiov). This seems to mean alphabetical order of 
epigrams, not of authors; and the statement is borne out 
by some parts of the Palatine and even of the Planudean 
Anthologies, where, in spite of the rearrangement under 
subjects, traces of alphabetical arrangement among the 
older epigrams are still visible. The words of the scholiast ? 
seem to imply that there was no further arrangement by 
subject. This is in itself improbable, but the facts so far as 
they can be traced do not lead to any certain conclusion. 

The scholiast, in this same passage, speaks of Meleager’s 
collection as an émiypappatwyv orédavos, and obviously it 
consisted in the main of epigrams according to the ordinary 
definition. But it is curious that Meleager himself nowhere 
uses the word ; and from some phrases in the proem it is 
difficult to avoid the inference that he included other kinds 
of minor poetry as well. Too much stress need not be laid 
on the words dyuvos and aord7, which in one form or another 
are repeatedly used by him; though it is difficult to suppose 
that ‘the hymns of Melanippides,’ who is known to have 
been a dithyrambic poet, can mean not hymns but epi- 


1 Anth, Pal. xii. 257. 2 See infra, p. 20. 
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grams. But where Anacreon is mentioned, his péAropa 
and his elegiac pieces are unmistakeably distinguished from 
each other, and are said to be both included; and this 
péXtoua must mean lyric poetry of some kind, probably the 
very hemiambics under the name of Anacreon which are 
extant as an appendix to the Palatine MS. Meleager’s 
Anthology also pretty certainly included his own Song of 
Spring,? which is a hexameter poem, though it might just 
come within a loose definition of an epigram. Whether it 
included idyllic poems like the Amor Fugztivus of Moschus® 
it is not possible to determine. 

Besides his great Anthology, Meleager in all probability 
composed another, of the same class of contents as that 
subsequently made by Strato. The proem to the Anthology 
of Philippus, quoted below, speaks of Meleager’s ‘Garlands’ 
in the plural; and the Musa Stratonis includes sixty epi- 
grams by Meleager, which were probably taken from this 
other collection. One of these * has been thought to be the 
set of verses prefixed to it. But that epigram speaks of 
Eros, not of Meleager, as the weaver of the garland, and it 
is not necessary to regard it as anything more than a poem 
commemorating the boys mentioned. 

The next compiler of an Anthology, more than a century 
after Meleager, was Philippus of Thessalonica. Of this 


' also the proem is preserved.® It purports to be a collection 


of the epigrammatists since Meleager, and is dedicated te 
the Roman patron of the author. The proem runs thus: 
‘Having plucked for thee Heliconian flowers, and cut the 
first-blown blossoms of famous-forested Pieria, and reaped 
the ears from modern pages, I wove a rival garland, to be 
like those of Meleager; then do thou, noble Camillus, who 
knowest the fame of the older poets, know likewise the 


Short pieces of the younger. Antipater’s corn-ear shall 
’ grace our garland, and Crinagoras like an_ ivy-cluster; 


1 Melanippides, however, also wrote epigrams according to Suidas, s.v., and 
the phrase of Meleager may possibly mean ‘the epigrams of this poet who was 
celebrated as a hymn-writcr.’ 

8 Anth. Pal, ix. 363. 3 Anth. Pal. ix. 440. 4 Anth. Pal, xii. 256. 

5 Anth. Pal. iv. 2. 
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Antiphilus shall glow like a grape-bunch, Tullius like 
melilote, Philodemus like marjoram: and Parmenio myrtle- 
berries: Antiphanes as a rose: Automedon ivy, Zonas 
lilies, Bianor oak, Antigonus olive, and Diodorus violet. 
Liken thou Euenus to laurel, and the multitude woven in 
with these to what fresh-blown flowers thou wilt.’ 

One sees here the decline of the art from its first 
exquisiteness. There is no appropriate selection in the 
names of the flowers chosen, and the verse is managed 
baldly and clumsily. Philippus’ own epigrams, of which 
Over seventy are extant, are generally rather dull, chiefly 
academic exercises, and, in the phrase of Jacobs, sm#tatione 
magis quam inventione conspicua. But we owe to him the 
preservation of a large mass of work belonging to the 
Roman period. The date of Philippus cannot be fixed 
very precisely, His own epigrams contain no certain 
allusion to any date later than the reign of Augustus. The 
Camillus of his proem has been conjecturally identified 
with M. Furius Camillus Arruntius Scribonianus, Consul 
A.D. 32, who together with another Camillus of the same 
family was exiled by Claudius, A.D. 53. Of the authors 
named in his proem, Antiphanes, Euenus, Parmenio, and 
Tullius have no date determinable from internal evidence. 
Antigonus has been sometimes identified with Antigonus of 
Carystus, the author of the Tlapadofwy Zuvaywy7y, who lived 
in the third century B.c. under Ptolemy Philadelphus or 
Ptolemy Euergetes; but as this Anthology distinctly 
professes to be of poets since Meleager, he must be another 
author of the same name. Antipater of Thessalonica, 
Bianor, and Diodorus are of the Augustan period ; Philo- 
demus, Zonas, and probably Automedon, of the generation 
immediately preceding it. The latest certain allusion in 
the poems of Antiphilus is to the enfranchisement of 
Rhodes by Nero in A.D. 53.1. One of the epigrams under 
the name of Automedon in the Anthology? is on the 
rhetorician Nicetas, the teacher of the younger Pliny. But 
there are at least two poets of the name, Automedon of 
Aetolia and Automedon of Cyzicus, and the former, who is 

1 Anth. Pal, ix. 178. 2 Anth. Pal. x. 23. 
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pre-Roman, may be the one included by Philippus. If so, 
we need not, with Jacobs, date this collection in the reign of 
Trajan, at the beginning of the second century, but may 
place it with greater probability half a century earlier. 

In the reign of Hadrian the grammarian Diogenianus of 
Heraclea edited a collection of epigrams, but nothing is 
known of it beyond the name. The Anthology contains a 
good deal of work which may be referred to this period. 

The first of the appendices to the Palatine Anthology is 
the Ilasdian) Motoa of Strato of Sardis. The compiler 
apologises in a prefatory note for including it, excusing 
himself with the line of Euripides,? 4 ye cwdpwv ov 
diapOapyncerat. It was a new Anthology of epigrams 
dealing with this special subject from the carliest period 
downwards. As we possess it, Strato’s collection includes 
thirteen of the poets named in the Garland of Mcleager, 
two of those named in the Garland of Philippus, and ten 
others, none of them of much mark, and most of unknown 
date ; the most interesting being Alpheus of Mitylene, who 
from the style and contents of his epigrams seems to have 
lived about the time of Hadrian. Had he been, as has 
also been supposed, an Augustan poet, work of his would 
almost certainly have been included in the collection of 
Philippus, and so found its way into the main body of the 
Palatine Anthology. Strato is mentioned by Diogenes 
Laértius,? who wrote at the beginning of the third century ; 
and his own epigram on the physician Artemidorus Capito, 
who was a contemporary of Hadrian, fixes his approximate 
date. 

How far we possess Strato’s collection in its original 
form it is impossible to decide. Jacobs says he cannot 
attempt to determine whether Cephalas took it in a lump 
or made a selection from it, or whether he kept the order of 
the epigrams. As they stand they have no ascertainable 
principle of arrangement, alphabetical or of author or of 
subject. The collection consists of two hundred and fifty- 
nine epigrams, of which ninety-four are by Strato himself. 


1 Suidas s.v. Acoyevlavos. 2 Bacch, 318. 
3 vy. 61. 4 Anth. Pal. xi. 117. 
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It has either been carelessly formed, or suffered from inter- 
polation afterwards. Some of the epigrams are foreign to 
the subject of the collection. Six are on women ;? and four 
of these are on women whose names end in the diminutive 
form, Phanion, Callistion, etc., which suggests the inference 
that they were inserted at a late date and by an ignorant 
transcriber who confused these with masculine forms. For 
all the epigrams of Strato’s collection the Anthology is the 
only source. 

In the three hundred years between Strato and Agathias 
no new Anthology is known to have been made. 

The celebrated Byzantine poet and historian Agathias, 
son of Mamnonius of Myrina, came to Constantinople as a 
young man to study law in the year 554. In the preface 
to his History he tells us that he formed a new collection of 
recent and contemporary epigrams previously unpublished,? 
in seven books, entitled Kv«Aos. His proem to the Cyclus 
is extant. It consists of forty-six iambics followed by 
eighty-seven hexameters, and describes the collection under 
the symbolism no longer of a flower-garden, but of a feast 
to which different persons bring contributions (ov aorépavos 
ad\Aa cuvaywyn), a metaphor which is followed out with 
unrelenting tediousness. The piece is not worth transcrip- 
tion here. He says he includes his own epigrams. After a 
panegyric on the greatness of the empire of Justinian, and 
the foreign and domestic peace of his reign, he ends by 
describing the contents of the collection. Book I. contains 
dedications in the ancient manner, ws mpotépots paxdpecouy 
aveiyéva: for Agathias was himself a Christian, and indeed 
the old religion had completely died out even before 
Justinian closed the schools of Athens. Book II. contains 
epigrams on statues, pictures, and other works of art; Book 
IIL, epitaphs ; Book Iv., epigrams ‘on the manifold paths 
of life, and the unstable scales of fortune,’ corresponding to 
the hortatory section in the Palatine Anthology; Books 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. §3, 82, 114, 131, 147, 173. 

2 Agathias, Hist, i. 1: ray éxvypaypdrwr rd dpreyer) kal vewrepa diaday- 
Odvovra Er: kal xvdnv obrwol wap’ dvlos UroyOupisipeva. Cf. also Suidas, s.v. 
*Ayadlas. S Anth. Pal. iv. 3. 
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V., VI., and VII, humorous, amatory, and convivial epigrams 
respectively. Agathias, so far as we know, was the first 
who made this sort of arrangement under subjects, which, 
with modifications, has generally been followed afterwards. 
His Anthology is lost ; and probably perished soon after 
that of Cephalas was made. 

Constantinus Cephalas, a scholar unknown except from 
the Palatine MS., began again from the beginning. The 
scholiast to the Garland of Meleager in that MS., after 
saying that Meleager’s Anthology was arranged in alpha- 
betical order, goes on as follows:—‘but Constantinus, 
called Cephalas, broke it up, and distributed it under 
different heads, viz., the amatory, dedicatory, sepulcral, and 
illustrative pieces separately, as they are now arranged 
below in this book.’! We must assume that with this re- 
arranged Anthology he incorporated those of Philippus and 
Agathias, and possibly others also of which no trace is left. 

As to the date of Cephalas there is no certain indication. 
Suidas apparently quotes from his Anthology ; but even 
were we certain that these quotations are not made from 
original sources, his lexicon contains entries made at 
different times over a space of several centuries. A 
scholium to one of the epigrams? of Alcaeus of Messene 
speaks of a discussion on it by Cephalas which took place 
in the School of the New Church at Constantinople. This 
_ New Church was built by the Emperor Basil 1., who reigned _ 
' 867-876. Probably Cephalas lived in the reign of Constan- 
tine vil. Porphyrogenitus (911-959), who had a passion for 
art and literature, and is known to have ordered the com- 
pilation of books of excerpts. Gibbon gives an account of 
the revival of learning which took place under his influence, 
and of the relations of his Court with that of the Western 
Empire of Otto the Great. 

The division into books in the Anthology of Cephalas is 
founded on that of Agathias. But alongside of the arrange- 
ment under subjects we frequently find strings of epigrams 
by the same author with no particular connection in subject, 
which are obviously transcribed directly froma collected 

1 Schol. on Anth. Pal. iv. 1. * Anth. Pal, vii. 429. 
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edition of that author’s poems. The delicate methods of 
modern analysis have not yet been fully applied to dis- 
entangle the sources from which Cephalas drew. But it 
may be worth while to indicate summarily their results as 
applied to one of the sections of his Anthology, that of 
the amatory pieces. It contains three hundred and nine 
epigrams, The last eight of these are miscellaneous 
additions. The remaining three hundred and one fall 
clearly into four. divisions. The first (1-102) consists 
chiefly of epigrams of the Roman period, with a few earlier, 
interspersed among which are thirty-eight by Rufinus, a 
Byzantine poet who from style and manner should be a 
contemporary of Agathias, but of whom absolutely nothing 
else is known but that he was an official at the Byzantine 
Court. All his extant epigrams except one are included 
in this section, and it has been conjectured that it is a 
collection formed by him. The second (103-132) contains 
epigrams also of the Roman period, arranged in. alphabetical 
order, almost undoubtedly transferred as they stand from 
the Anthology of Philippus. The third (133-214) is made 
up of the work of Meleager and his predecessors, forty-five 
out of the eighty-two epigrams being by Meleager himself. 
This is apparently a portion of the Anthology of Meleager, 
but no principle of arrangement, whether alphabetical or 
by author or by subject, can be traced in it. The fourth 
(215-301) consists wholly (except for one piece by Palladas, 
and possibly one other by Cometas Chartularius) of the 
work of Agathias and his contemporaries. Of the eighty- 
five epigrams, twenty-three are by Agathias himself, and 
forty by his friend Paulus Silentiarius. The principle of 
arrangement (which however has become broken in a few 
instances) clearly was to alternate pieces by Paulus with 
those of the other epigrammatists of this group.. This last 
division is obviously a section of the Anthology of Agathias. 

Maximus Planudes, theologian, grammarian, and rhe- 
torician, lived in the early part of the fourteenth century ; 
in 1327 he was appointed ambassador to the Venetian 
Republic by Andronicus 11. Among his works were trans- 
lations into Greek of Augustine’s C#ty of God and Caesar’s 
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Gallic War. The restored Greek Empire of the Palaeologi 


was then fast dropping to pieces; the Genoese colony of 
Pera usurped the trade of Constantinople and acted as an 
independent state. We are coming very near the modern 
world. Planudes was the contemporary of Petrarch and 
Doria. Andronicus Il, the grandson and successor of 
Andronicus II, married successively members of two 
families which are still reigning houses of Western Europe, 
Agnes of Brunswick, and Anne of Savoy. 

Planudes made a new Anthology in seven books, founded 
on that of Cephalas, but with many alterations and 
omissions, Each book is divided into chapters, which are 
arranged alphabetically by subject, with the exception of 
the seventh book, consisting of amatory epigrams, which is 
not subdivided. Ina prefatory note to this book he says 


. he has omitted all indecent or unseemly epigrams, rroAda év 
. T® avtiypad@ dyvta. This avtiypagdov was the Anthology 
of Cephalas. The contents of the different books are as 


follows: 

Book I.— Emdesertxa, in ninety-one chapters; from the 
’"Emidecetexa of Cephalas, with additions from his ’Ava@n- 
patexa and IIpotperrixa, and twelve new epigrams on 
statues. | 

Book II.—X«wrrixd, in fifty-three chapters; from the 
Luptotiuca cal Yeomticd and the Modca Xrtpdtrevos of 
Cephalas, with six new epigrams. 

Book III.—’Ezrdpfia, in thirty-two chapters; from the 
’"Emttrvu Bia of Cephalas, which are often transcribed in the 
Original order, with thirteen new epigrams, 

Book IV.—Epigrams on works of art, monuments, 
animals, and places, in thirty-three chapters; some from 
the ’Emidexrixa of Cephalas, but for the greater part new. 

Book V.—Christodorus’ description of the statues in the 
gymnasium of the Zeuxippus, and a collection of epigrams 
in the Hippodrome at Constantinople; from appendices to 
the Anthology of Cephalas. 

Book VI.—’Ava@npatixd, in twenty-seven chapters; 
from the ’Ava@npatixad of Cephalas, with four new 
epigrams, 
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Book VII.—’Epmrixa; from the "Epwrixa of Cephalas, 
with twenty-six new epigrams. 

Obviously then the Anthology of Planudes was almost 
wholly taken from that of Cephalas, with the exception of 
epigrams on works of art, which are conspicuously absent 
from the earlier collection as we possess it. As to these 
there is only one conclusion. It is impossible to suppose 
that Cephalas deliberately omitted this class of epigrams ; 
it is impossible to account for their re-appearance in 
Planudes, except on the supposition that we have lost a 
section of the earlier Anthology which included them. 
The Planudean Anthology contains in all three hundred 
and ninety-seven epigrams which are not in the Palatine 
MS. of Cephalas. It is in these that its principal value lies. 
Otherwise there is a marked tendency to select later and 
worse in preference to earlier and better epigrams; the com- 
pilation was made carelessly and, it would seem, hurriedly, the 
earlier part of the sections of Cephalas being largely trans- 
cribed and the latter part much less fully, as though the 
editor had been pressed for time, or lost interest in the work 
as he went on. Not only so, but he mutilated the text 
freely, and made sweeping conjectural restorations where it 
was imperfect. The discrepancies too in the authorship 
assigned to epigrams are both frequent and _ striking. 
Internal evidence where it can be’ applied almost uni- 
formly supports the headings of the Palatine Anthology. 
Planudes may have used a MS. of his predecessor’s collec- 
tion from which the names of authors were omitted, or in 
which they were imperfectly given; but careless transcrip- 
tion is obviously the cause of the discrepancy in some cases, 
and probably in very many. 

Such as it was, however, the Anthology of Planudes dis- 
placed that of Cephalas almost at once, and remained the 
only MS. source of the Anthology until the seventeenth 
century. The other entirely disappeared, unless a copy of 
it was the manuscript belonging to Angelo Colloti, seen and 
mentioned by the Roman scholar and antiquarian Fulvio 
Orsini (4. 1529, d. 1600) about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, and then again lost to view. Orsini transcribed, 
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from that MS. directly or from a transcript already made 
by Colloti, into a MS. of the Planudean Anthology which 
belonged to him and is now in the Barberini library at 
Rome, fifty-four epigrams not in the Planudean collection. 
Fifty-two of these are also in the Palatine MS., but with 
such important variations of text and ascription as to make 
it certain that Colloti’s MS. was not the Palatine MS. nor 
a copy of it, but an independent authority for the text of 
Cephalas. It may possibly still exist. 

The Planudean Anthology was first printed at Florence 
in 1484 by the Greek scholar, Janus Lascaris, from a good 
MS. It continued to be reprinted from time to time, the 
last edition being the five sumptuous quarto volumes 
issued from the press of Wild and Altheer at Utrecht, 
1795-1822. 

In the winter of 1606-7, Salmasius, then a boy of 

eighteen but already an accomplished scholar, discovered a 
manuscript of the Anthology of Cephalas in the library of 
the Counts Palatine at Heidelberg. He copied from it the 
epigrams hitherto unknown, and these began to be circu- 
lated in manuscript under the name of the Anthologia 
Inedita. The intention he repeatedly expressed of editing 
the whole work was never carried into effect. In 1623, on 
the capture of Heidelberg by the Archduke Maximilian of 
Bavaria in the Thirty Years’ war, this with many other 
MSS. and books was sent by him to Rome as a present to 
Pope Gregory XV., and was placed in the Vatican Library. 
It remained there till it was taken to Paris by order of the 
French Directory in 1797, and was restored to the Palatine 
Library after the end of the Napoleonic wars. 

The description of this celebrated manuscript, the Codex 
Palatinus or Vaticanus, is in brief as follows. It is a long 
quarto, on parchment, of 710 pages. Four leaves glued on 
at the beginning contain a table of contents and thirty-four 
miscellaneous epigrams, a few of which were already in 
the volume. The body of the MS. was written by two 
scribes of the eleventh century, pages 1-452 and 645-704 in 
an earlier, and the middle of the MS., pages 453-644, in a 
later hand. Three other hands, later than both of these, 
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have written the last six pages, added a few epigrams in 
blank spaces, and made corrections and notes throughout 
the MS. 

The table of contents, which is of great importance 
towards the history not only of the MS., but of the 
Anthology generally, runs as follows :— 


Tade éveoriy ev TH5e TH BiBAw Tov ériypappaTor 


A. Novvov rrowntod Tavomodlrov éxdpacts tot xata lwdvyny 
a@ylou evaryyeXiou. 

B. Iavnov rrorntod ceXavtiapiou (sic) vio Kupou éxdpacss 
eis THY peyddny exxrANolav Hre THY ayiav Todiay. 

I’. LvaAdoyal éemrivypayparov Xprotiavixav eis te vaovs xal 
eixovas Kal eis Sudhopa avaOnjparta. 

A. Xpictodmpov troinrod @nBaiov éxdpacts Tay ayadpatov 
trav eis to Snooty yuuvactoy Tov émixadoupévou 
ZevEimov. 

E. Mededypovu trointov TaXatorivov crépavos Sitadopwy eme- 
ypappatov. 

S @idiarov wointod @eccarounéws crépavos opoiws d1a- 
hopwy érvypaypdtov. 

Z. ’Ayabiou cyoXactixod ’Actavod Mupnvaiov cvrAXoyn véwy 
émvypappatev éxtebévtwy év Kwvoraytivovirrones m1 pos 
@codmpov Acxovpiwva. éati 5é 4 Takis TOY émvypap- 
patewy iryouy Siaipects obTas. 

a. Tpwrn pev 7) Tov Xptotiavav. 

8’. dSevrépa dé 9 ta Xprotodwpou trepiéyouca tov @nBaiov. 

y’. teNTH (sic) 8 adpyny pév Exovoa Thy TaY épwTixar éme- 
ypappatav viroeowy. 

&’. 7 trav dvaGepnatixay (sic). 

€. méprrn 1 Toy émitupBiov. 

s’. 1 TOV émdexTixov. 

C. éBdoun 7 TaY mpoTpeTTTLKOD. 

1. 1 TOV CKMTTLKOV. 

OY. 1 tev Yrpdtavos tod Yapsiavod. 

’. Scadopwv pétpwv Siddhopa éruypdppata. 

ta’. apiOunrina nal ypnda (sic) cppeixta 

t8.’"Iwavvov ypapupatinod Tatns éexppacis tod xooptxod 

Tivaxkos Tov ev yeLpEpi NOUTPO. 
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uy’. YupiyE @eoxpirov nal mrépuyes Seupiov, Aoorada Bapos, 
Bycavtrivou wov xal wéXexvs. 

06. "Avaxpéovtos Tnlov cuptrociaxa 1uiapBca xal ’Ava- 
Kpeovtia Kal Tpipetpa. 

te’, Tod dytod I'pnyopiou rod OeoXoyou éx Tay érav éxdoyal 
Sidgopas év ols nal ta ’ApéBov nat ’Avactaciov nat 
"Iyvariou xat Kwvoravrivov cai @eopdvous xetvrac 


eTriypapwara. 


This index must have been transcribed from the index of 
another MS. The sections headed a’ and ff’ are the same 
as those headed I and A, the headings being repeated by 
some confusion. The index also differs from the actual 
contents of the MS. in the following respects :— 

The hexameter paraphrase of S. John’s Gospel by Nonnus 
is not in the MS., having perhaps been torn off from the 
beginning of it. 

After the description of S. Sophia by Paulus Silentiarius, 
follow in the MS. select poems of S. Gregorius. 

After the description of the statues in the Zeuxippus 
follows a collection of nineteen epigrams inscribed below 
carved reliefs in the temple of Apollonis, mother of 
Attalus and Eumenes kings of Pergamus, at Cyzicus. 

After the proem to the Anthology of Agathias follows 
another epigram of his, apparently the colophon to his 
collection. 

Between the ’EsritupBia and ’Esidecxrexa is inserted a 
collection of 254 epigrams by S. Gregorius. 

John of Gaza’s description of the Mappa Mundi in the 
winter baths is wanting in the MS. 

After the miscellaneous Byzantine epigrams, which form 
the last entry in the index, is a collection of metrical 
inscriptions in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 

The Palatine MS. then is a copy from another lost MS. 
And the lost MS. itself was not the archetype of Cephalas. 
From a prefatory note to the Dedtcatoria, taken in connec- 
tion with the three iambic lines prefixed to the Amatoria, 
it is obvious that the Amatoria formed the first section of 
the Anthology of Cephalas, preceded, no doubt, by the 
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three proems of Meleager, Philippus, and Agathias as pre- 
fatory matter. The first four headings in the index, there- 
fore, represent matter subsequently added. Whether all 
the small appendices at the end of the MS. were added to 
the Anthology by Cephalas or by a later hand it is not 
possible to determine. With or without these appendices, 
the work of Cephalas consisted of the six sections of 
’"Epwrixd, Avabnyuarind, EmutipBia, 'Emideetied, [porper- 
Tied and Yupumotixd wal Yewrtixd, with the Modca Yrpd- 
Tewvos, and probably, as we have already seen, a lost section, 
containing epigrams on works of art. At the beginning of 
the sepulcral epigrams there is a marginal note in the MS., 
in the corrector’s hand, speaking of Cephalas as then dead.! 
Another note, added by the same hand on the margin of 
vii. 432, says that our MS. had been collated up to that 
point with another belonging to one Michael, an official in 
the Record Office at Constantinople, then also dead, which 
had been copied by him with his own hand from ‘ the book 
of Cephalas,’ 

The extracts made by Salmasius remained for long the 
only source accessible to scholars for the contents of the 
Palatine Anthology. Jacobs, when re-editing Brunck’s 
Analecta, obtained a transcript of the MS., then in the 
Vatican library, from Uhden, the Prussian ambassador at 
Rome; and from another copy, afterwards made at his 
instance by Spaletti, he at last edited the Anthology in its 
complete form. 


V 


When any selection of minor poetry is made, the prin- 
ciple of arrangement is one of the first difficulties. In 
dealing with the Greek epigram, the matter before us, as 
has been already indicated, consists of between five and six 
thousand pieces, all in the same metre, and varying in length 
from two to twenty-eight lines,? but rarely exceeding twelve. 

1 Kwroravrivos 6 KegpadGs 6 paxdpros xal deluynoros cal rpirb@yros dyOpwros. 


2 Single lines are excluded by the definition; Anth. Pal. ix. 482 appears to 
be the longest piece in the Anthology which can properly be called an epigram. 
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No principle of arrangement can therefore be based on the 
form of the poems. There are three other plans possible; 
a simply arbitrary order, an arrangement by authorship, or 
an arrangement by subject. The first, if we believe the 
note in the Palatine MS. already quoted,! was adopted by 
Meleager in the alphabetical arrangement of his Garland ; 
but beyond the uncommon variety it must give to the 
reader, it seems to have little to recommend it. The 
Anthologies of Cephalas and Planudes are both arranged 
by subject, but with considerable differences. The former, 
if we omit the unimportant sections and the Christian epi- 
grams, consists of seven large sections in the following 
order: 

(1) ’"Epwrixa or amatory pieces. This heading requires 
no comment. | 

(2) ’Ava@nparixd or dedicatory pieces, consisting of votive 
prayers and of dedications proper. 

(3) ‘EacurvpBia or sepulcral pieces; consisting partly of 
epitaphs real or imaginary, partly of epigrams.on death or 
on dead persons in a larger scope. Thus it includes the 
epigram on the Lacedaemonian mother who killed her son 
for returning alive from an unsuccessful battle ;? that cele- 
brating the magnificence of the tomb of Semiramis;*® that 
questioning the story as to the leap of Empedocles into 
Etna ;‘ and a large number which might equally well come 
under the next head, being commemorative of celebrated 
authors and artists. 

(4) "Emdecarixa or ‘illustrative’ pieces. There is no 
exact English equivalent for this word. An ériderFes in its 
first sense is an illustration or visible example. When 
Herodotus says (11. 46) todro és érideEw avOpmmay atrixero, 
he means that this was a public instance of the practice 
referred to. The word in later Greek took two technical 
meanings, a ‘demonstration’ in the military or political 
sense, and, as applied to oratory, a set speech or declama- 
tion, generally with some implied sense of artificiality. This 

1 Supra, p. 15. 
2 Anth. Pal. vii. 433. 3 Anth. Pal, vii. 748. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 124, 
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is the demonstrativum genus of Cicero and Quintilian ; it is 
described by Aristotle in the Rhetoric as ‘the most graphic’ 
kind of oratory. In the more limited sense, the epideictic 
epigrams are poetical exercises on a given subject. But 
they are not confined to this meaning, and it would be 
misleading to think of them as merely academic pieces. 
Many, if not the greater number, of them had a particular 
reference and a practical application. One of the immense 
gains made for scholarship by modern research is that it 
brings much which used to be thought academic in Greek 
literature into close relation with actual Greek life by 
showing its occasion and its relevance. 

_ This.section is naturally the longest and much the most 
miscellaneous. Remarkable objects in nature or art, striking 
events, actual or imaginary, of present and past times, moral 
sentences, and criticisms on particular persons and things 
or on life generally; descriptive pieces; stories told in 
verse ; imaginary speeches of celebrated persons on different 
occasions, with such titles as ‘what Philomela would say to 
Procne, ‘what Ulysses would say when he landed in 
Ithaca’; inscriptions for houses, baths, gardens, temples, 
pictures, statues, gems, clocks, cups: such are among the 
contents, though not exhausting them. — 

(5) Ipotpemrrixa or hortatory pieces: the ‘criticism of 
life’ in the direct sense. 

(6) Zupsrorexa nal Yewmrixa or convivial and humorous 
epigrams. 

(7) The Motoa rracéuxy Urparwvos diready spoken of. 

Along with these, as we have seen, there was in all 
probability an eighth section now lost, containing epigrams 
on works of art. 

Within each of these sections, the principle of arrange- 
ment, where it exists at all, is very loose; and either the 
compilation was carelessly made at first, or it has been con- 
siderably disordered in transcription. Sometimes a number 
of epigrams by the same author succeed one another, as 
though copied directly from a collection where each author’s 
work was placed separately ; sometimes, on the other hand, 
a number on the same subject by authors of different 
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periods come together! [piyrams occasionally are put 
under wrong headings. For example, a dedication by 
Leonidas of Alexandria is followed in the Dedicatoria by 
another epigram of his on Oedipus ;? an imaginary epitaph 
on Hesiod in the Sepulcralia, by an epigram on the legendary 
contest between Hesiod and Homer;® and the lovely 
fragment of pastoral on Love keeping Thyrsis’ sheep‘ 
comes oddly in among epitaphs. The fourth section con- 
tains a number of epigrams which would be more properly 
placed in one or another of all the rest of the sections; and 
the Musa Stratonis includes several pieces® which happily 
in no way belong to it. There is no doubt a certain charm 
in the very confusion of the order, which gives great variety 
and unexpectedness; but for practical purposes a more 
exact classification is desirable. 

The Anthology of Planudes attempts, in a somewhat 
crude form, to supply this. Book vil. remains undivided 
as in the Palatine Anthology; but Books I, IL, IL, IV., 
and VI. are each subdivided into chapters according to 
subject, the chapters being arranged alphabetically by 
headings. Thus the list of chapters in Book I. begins, 
els ayavas, eis apurredov, eis avabyuara, eis avamnpous, and 
ends eis dpovnaty, eis ppovridas, eis ypovov, eis Wpas. 

On the other hand, Brunck, in his Asa/ecta, the arrange- 
ment of which was followed by Jacobs in the earlier of his 
two great works, recast the whole scheme, placing all 
epigrams by the same author together, with those of un- 
known authorship at the end. This method presents definite 
advantages when the matter in hand is a complete collec- 
tion of the works of the epigrammatists. With these smaller 
writings, as with the more important, it is still true that a 
poet is his own best commentator, and that by a complete 
single view of all his pieces we are able to understand each 
one of them better. A counter-argument is the large mass 
of Adespota thus left in a heap at the end. In Jacobs there 
are upwards of 750 of these, few of them assignable to any 

-1 Cf. especially Anth. Pal. vi. 179-187 ix. 713-742. 
2 Anth. Pal, vi. 322, 323. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. §2, 53. 
$ Anth. Pal. vii. 703. 5 Cf. supra, p. 19. 
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certain date; and they have to be arranged roughly by 
subject. Another ts the fact that a difficulty still remains 
as to the arrangement of the authors. Of many of the 
minor epigrammatists we know absolutely nothing from 
external sources: and it is often impossible-to determine 
from internal evidence the period, even within several 
centuries, at which an epigram was written, so little did 
style, diction, and matter alter between the early Alex- 
andrian and the late Byzantine period. Thus the fancy of 
three brothers, a hunter, a fowler, and a fisherman, meeting 
to make dedication of the spoils of their crafts to the country- 
god, one which had a special charm for epigrammatists, is 
treated by no less than nine poets, whose dates stretch over 
as many centuries.’ Still the advantages are too great to 
be outweighed by these considerations. 

But in a selection, an Anthology of the Anthology, the 
reasons for such an arrangement no longer exist, and some 
sort of arrangement by subject is plainly demanded. It 
would be possible to follow the old divisions of the Palatine 
Anthology with little change but for the ‘illustrative ’ sec- 
tion. This is not a natural division, and is not satisfactory 
in its results. It did not therefore seem worth while to 
adhere in other respects to the old classification except 
where it was convenient ; and by a new and somewhat more 
detailed division, an attempt has been made to give a closer 
unity to each section, and to make the whole of them illustrate 
progressively the aspect of Greek art and life. Sections L., IL, 
and vi. of the Palatine arrangement just given are retained, 
under the headings of Love, Prayers and Dedications, and 
the Human Comedy. It proved convenient to break up 
Section III., that of sepulcral epigrams, which would other- 
wise have been much the largest of the divisions, into two 
sections, one of epitaphs proper, the other dealing with death 
more generally. A limited selection from Section VII. has 
been retained under a separate heading, Beauty. Section v., 
with additions from many other sources, was the basis of a 


1 Anth. Pal. vi. 11-16, and 179-187. The poets are Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Alcaeus of Messene, Antipater of Sidon, Alexander, Julius Diocles, Satyrus, 
Archias, Zosimus and Julianus Aegyptius. 
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division dealing with the Criticism of Life; while Section 
IV., together with what was not already classed, fell con- 
veniently under five heads: Nature, and in antithesis to it, 
Art and Literature; Family Life; and the ethical view 
of things under the aspect of Religion on the one hand, 
and on the other, as governed by the vast forces of Fate and 
Change. 


VI 


The literary treatment of the passion of love is one of the 
matters in which the ancient stands furthest apart from the 
modern world. Perhaps the result of love in human lives 
differs but little from one age to another ; but the form in 
which it is expressed (which is all that literature has to do 
with) was altered in Western Europe in the middle ages, 
and ever since then we have spoken a different language. 
And the subject is one in which the feeling is so inextricably 
mixed up with the expression that a new language practi- 
cally means a new actual world. Of nothing is it so true 
that expression creates emotion. The enormous volume of 
expression developed in modern times by a few great poets 
and a countless number of prose writers has reacted upon 
men and women; so certain is it that thought follows 
language, and life copies art. Here then more than else- 
where, though the rule applies to the whole sphere of human 
thought and action, we have to expect in Greek literature to 
find much to which modern writers give full expression still 
latent and implicit ; many intricacies of psychology not yet 
evolved; much—as is the truth of everything Greek— 
stated so simply that we cannot without some difficulty 
connect it with actual life, or see its permanent truth. Yet 
to do so is just the value of studying Greek. 

Greek literature itself however may in this matter be his- 
torically subdivided. In its course we can fix landmarks, 
and trace the entrance and working of one and another 
fresh element. The Homeric period, as represented by the 
Iliad and the Odyssey ; the period of the great lyric poets ; 
that of the dramatists, philosophers and historians, which 
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may be called the Athenian period ; the hardly less extra- 
ordinary ages that followed, when Greek life and language 
overspread and absorbed the whole Mediterranean world ; 
these four periods, though they have a unity in the fact that 
they all are Greek, are yet separated in other ways by 
intervals as great as those which divide Virgil from Dante, 
or Chaucer from Tennyson. 

In the Iliad and Odyssey little is said about love directly. 
It does not enter as a motive into either poem, although it 
was the beauty of Helen that kindled the fire of Troy, and 
there is an element of suppressed romance not only in the 
return of Odysseus to Penelope, but in his relations with 
Nausicaa and Calypso.! Nevertheless when the poet has 
to speak of the matter, he never fails to rise to the occa- 
sion, The Achilles of the Iliad may speak scornfully of 
Brisets, as insufficient cause for two men to quarrel on, or 
the silver-shod goddess regard the love of men and women 
with a light passionless contempt.? But at the culminating 
point of the death-struggle between Achilles and Hector, 
it is a reminiscence of the whispered talk of lovers that 
gives the last touch of beauty and terror; and Odysseus 
says what remains the final word of married happiness 
to one of the most charming of all the women of poetry.’ 

The direct poetry of passion belongs to the next period, 
only known to us now by scanty fragments, ‘ the spring-time 
of song,* the period of the great lyric poets of the sixth and 
seventh centuries B.C. There passion and emotion expressed 
themselves directly, and, as we can judge from what is left 
to us, with unsurpassed fulness and delicacy. Greek life 
then must have been more beautiful than at any other time ; 
and the Greek language, much as it afterwards gained in 
depth and capacity of expressing abstract thought, has 
never again the same freshness, as though steeped in dew 
and morning sunlight. It is here we have that unique 
instance in literature where from a few dozen fragmentary 


1 Cf. Zl. iii. 156; Od. v. 208, vi. 276, xxiii. 296, and the note in the Scholia 
there; Anth. Pal. ix. 166. 

2 JI, i. 298, xxiv. 130. 3 JI. xxii. 126-8; Od. vi. 185. 

* Eap Ouywy, Anth. Pal. vii. 12. 
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lines we know certainly that we are in face of one of the 
great poets of the world. Sappho expressed the passion of 
love in a way which makes the language of all other poets 
grow pallid: ad quod cum iungerent purpuras suas, cinerts 
specie decoloravi videbantur ceterae divint comparatzone 
Julgoris 

But with the development of Greek thought and art in 
the fifth century B.c., there seems to have come somehow a 
hardening of Greek life; the one overwhelming interest of 
the City absorbing individual passion and emotion, as the 
interest of logic and metaphysics absorbed history and 
poetry. The age of Thucydides and Antipho is not one in 
which the emotions have a chance; and at Athens especially 
—of other cities we can only speak from exceedingly im- 
perfect knowledge, but just at this period Athens means 
Greece—the relations between men and women had become 
vulgarised even under Pericles. In the great dramatic poets, 
except Euripides, love enters as a subsidiary motive some- 
what severely and conventionally treated. The address of 
the chorus in the Axtigone to Eros,* contrasted with the other 
great chorus in the same play, where Sophocles is dealing 
with a subject that he really cares about, sounds artificial, and 
almost frigid. In any case the scope of tragedy precludes 
the treatment of love in other than quite abnormal surround- 
ings, complicated with jealousy or crime, and raised to a 
tragic tension by passions of a different nature from itself. 
Subject to these conditions, Euripides has left in his 
Phaedra (as to a certain extent in his Medea and Hermione) 
a study of the passion of love unsurpassed in fidelity to 
nature and brilliance of handling. But Euripides, in this as 
in so many other matters, represents an intellectual sympathy 
with all the movements of the human heart far in advance 
of his time and his country. 

With the immense expansion of the Greek world that 
followed the political extinction of Greece Proper, there came 
a relaxation of this tension. Feeling grew more human ; 
social and family life reassumed their real importance ; 
and gradually there grew up a thing new to literature, the 

1 Vopisc. Aurel, c. 29. 2 J, 781, foll., and 332, foll. 
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romantic spirit. Pastoral poetry, with its passionate sense 
of beauty in nature, reacted on the sense of beauty in simple 
human life. The Idyls of Theocritus are full of a new fresh- 
ness of feeling: éaet x’ écophs Tas trapOévos ola yedavru1— 
this is as alien from the Athenian spirit as it approaches the 
feeling of a medieval romance-writer: and in the Phar- 
maceutriae passion, but passion softened into exquisite forms, 
is once more predominant? In this age we find the most 
perfect examples of the epigram of love. In the lyric period 
the epigram was still mainly confined to its stricter sphere, 
that of inscriptions for tombs and dedicated offerings: in the 
great Athenian age the direct treatment of love was almost 
in abeyance. Just on the edge of this last period, as is usual 
in a time of transition, there are exquisite premonitions of 
the new art. But it is in the Alexandrian period that the 
epigram of love flowers out; and it is at the end of that 
period, where the Greek spirit was touched by Oriental 
passion, that it culminates in Meleager. 

We possess about a hundred amatory epigrams by this 
poet. Inferior perhaps in clearness of outline and depth of 
insight to those of the Alexandrian poet Asclepiades, they 
are unequalled in the width of range, the profusion of 
imagination, the subtlety of emotion with which they 
sound the whole lyre of passion. Meleager was born in a 
Syrian town and educated at Tyre in the last age of the 
Seleucid empire; and though he writes Greek with 
complete mastery, it becomes in his hands almost a new 
language, full of dreams, at once more languid and more 
passionate. It was the fashion among Alexandrian poets 
to experiment in language; and Callimachus had in this 
way brought the epigram to the most elaborate jewel- 
finish; but in the work of Callimachus and his contem- 
poraries the pure Greek tradition still survives. In 
Meleager, the touch of Asiatic blood creates a new type, 
delicate, exotic, fantastic. Artis no longer restrained and 
severe. The exquisite austerity of Greek poetry did not 

1 Theocr. i. 85. 


2/1, 105-110 of this poem set beside Sappho Fy. 2, //. 9-16, Bergk, are a 
perfect example of the idyllic in contrast with the lyrical treatment. 
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outlive the greatness of Athens; its clearness of outline 
still survived in Theocritus; here both are gone. The 
atmosphere is loaded with a steam of perfumes. With 
still unimpaired ease and perfection of hand there has come 
in a strain of that mysticism which represents a relapse 
or reaction from the Greek spirit. Some of Meleager’s 
epigrams are direct and simple, even to coarseness; but in 
all the best and most characteristic there is this difference 
from purely Greek work, that love has become a re- 
ligion; the spirit of the East has touched them. It is 
this that makes Meleager so curiously akin to the 
medieval poets. Many of his turns of thought, many 
even of his actual expressions, have the closest parallel 
in poets of the fourteenth century who had never read 
a line of his work nor heard of his name. As in them, 
the religion of love is reduced to a theology; no subtlety, 
no fluctuation of fancy or passion is left unregistered, 
alike in their lighter and their graver moods. Sometimes 
the feeling is buried in masses of conceits, sometimes 
it is eagerly passionate, but even then always with an 
imaginative and florid passion, never directly as Sappho or 
Catullus is direct. Love appears in a hundred shapes 
amidst a shower of fantastic titles and attributes. Out of 
all the epithets that Meleager coins for him, one, set in 
a line of hauntingly liquid and languid rhythm, ‘ delicate- 
sandalled’,! gives the keynote to the rest. Or again, he 
often calls him yAvxumixpos, ‘ bitter-sweet’;? at first he is 
like wine mingled with honey for sweetness, but as he 
grows and becomes more tyrannous, his honey scorches 
and stings; and the lover, ‘ set on the fire and drenched to 
swooning with his ointments’ drinks from a deeper cup 
and mingles his wine with burning tears.2 Love the Reveller 
goes masking with the lover through stormy winter nights ; 
Love the Ball-player tosses hearts for balls in his hands; 
Love the Runaway lies hidden in a lady’s eyes; Love the 
Healer soothes with a touch the wound that his own dart 


1 Anth. Pal. xii. 158, col we, Oedxrers, dBpowddcdos “Epws yuuvdv vreordbpecer. 
2 Anth, Pal. xii. 1093; cf. v. 163, 172; xil. 154. 
8 Anth. Pal. xii. 132, 164. 
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has made ; Love the Artist sets his signature beneath the 
Soul which he has created; Love the Helmsman steers the 
Soul, like a winged boat, over the perilous seas of desire ; 
Love the Child, playing with his dice at morning, throws 
lightly for human lives.1. Now he is a winged boy with 
childish bow and quiver, swift of laughter and speech and 
tears; now a fierce god with flaming arrows, before whom 
life wastes away like wax in the fire, Love the terrible, Love 
the slayer of men? The air all round him is heavy with the 
scent of flowers and ointments; violets and myrtle, nar- 
cissus and lilies, are woven into his garlands, and the rose, 
‘lover-loving ’ as Meleager repeatedly calls it in one of his 
curious new compound epithets, is perpetually about him, 
and rains its petals over the banqueting-table and the 
myrrh-drenched doorway.2 For a moment Meleager can 
be piercingly simple; and then the fantastic mood comes 
over him again, and emotion dissolves in a mist of meta- 
phors. But even when he is most fantastic the beauty of 
his rhythms and grace of his language never fail. 

The pattern set by Meleager was followed by later poets ; 
and little more would remain to say were it not necessary 
to notice the brief renascence of amatory poetry in the 
sixth century. The poets of that period take a high place 
in the second rank ; and Paulus Silentiarius, the recognised 
head of the group, has a special interest among them as 
anticipating more than one later development of poetry. 
Several of his pieces are quite in the Elizabethan manner ; 
one has in a singular degree the tone and movement of a 
sonnet by Rossetti This group of epigrammatists 
brought back a phantom of freshness into the old forms ; 
once more the epigram becomes full of pretty rhythms and 
fancies, but they are now more artificial ; set beside work 
of the best period they come out clumsy and heavy. Lan- 
guage is no longer vivid and natural; the colour is a little 
dimmed, the tone a little forced. As the painter’s art had 
disappeared into that of the worker in mosaic, so the 


1 Anth, Pal. xii. 1673 v. 214, 177, 225, 155; Xil. 157, 47. 
3 Anth. Pal v. 177; v. 176, 180; xii. 72. 
3 Anth. Pal. v. 136, 147, 198. 4 App. Plan. 278. 
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language of poetry was no longer a living stream, but a 
treasury of glittering words. Verse-writers studied it 
carefully and used it cleverly, but never could make up for 
the want of free movement of hand by any laborious 
minuteness of tessellation. Yet if removed from the side of 
their great models they are graceful enough, with a pretti- 
ness that recalls and probably in many cases is copied from 
the novelists of the fourth century; and sometimes it is 
only a touch of the diffuseness inseparable from all Byzan- 
tine writing that separates their work in quality from that 
of an earlier period. | 

After Justinian the art practically died out. The pedan- 
tic rigour of Byzantine scholarship was little favourable to 
the poetry of emotion, and the spoken language had now 
fallen so far apart from the literary idiom that only scholars 
were capable of writing in the old classical forms. The 
popular love-poetry, until a much later period, has perished 
and left no traces; henceforth, for the five centuries that 
elapsed till.the birth of Provencal and Italian poetry, love 
lay voiceless, as though entranced and entombed. 


VII 


_ Closely connected with the passion of love as conceived 
by Greek writers is a subject which continually meets us in 
Greek literature, and which fills so large a part of the 
Anthology that it can hardly be passed over without 
notice. The few epigrams selected from the Anthology of 
Strato and included in this collection under the heading of 
Beauty are not of course a representative selection. Of the 
great mass of those epigrams no selection is possible or 
desirable. They belong to that side of Greek life which its 
akin to the Oriental world, and remote and even revolting 
to the western mind. On this subject the common moral 
sense of civilised mankind has pronounced a judgment 
which requires no justification as it allows of no appeal. 

But indeed the whole conception of Eros the boy, familiar 
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as it sounds to us from the long-continued convention of 
literature, is, if we think of its origin or meaning, quite alien 
from our own habit of lifeand thought. Even in the middle 
ages it cohered but ill with the literary view of the relations 
between men and women in poetry and romance; hardly, 
except where it is raised into a higher sphere by the associa- 
tions of religion, as in the friezes of Donatello, was it quite 
natural, and now, apart from what remains of these same 
associations, the natural basis of the conception is wholly 
obsolete. Since the fashion of squires and pages, inherited 
from the feudal system, ceased with the decay of the 
Renaissance, there has been nothing in modern life which 
even remotely suggests it. We still—such is the strength 
of tradition in art—speak of Love under the old types, and 
represent him under the image of a winged boy ; but the 
whole condition of society in which this type grew up has 
disappeared and left the symbolism all but meaningless. 
In Greece it was otherwise. Side by side with the unchang- 
ing passions and affections of all mankind there was then a 
feeling, half conventional, and yet none the less of vital 
importance to thought and conduct, which elevated the 
mere physical charm of boyhood into an object of almost 
divine worship. Beauty was the special gift of the gods, 
perhaps their choicest one; and not only so, but it was 
a passport to their favour. Common life in the open air, 
and above all the importance of the gymnasia, developed 
great perfection of bodily form and kept it constantly before 
all men’s eyes. Art lavished all it knew on the reproduc- 
tion of the forms of youthful beauty. Apart from the real 
feeling, the worship of this beauty became an overpowering 
fashion. To all this there must be added a fact of no less 
importance in historical Greece, the seclusion of women. 
Not that this ever existed in the Oriental sense; but, with 
much freedom and simplicity of relations inside the family, 
the share which women had in the public and external life 
of the city, at a time when the city meant so much, was 
comparatively slight. The greater freedom of women in 
Homer makes the world of the Iliad and Odyssey really 
more modern, more akjn to our own, than that of the later 
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poets. The girl in Theocritus, ‘with spring in her eyes, ! 
comes upon us as we read the Idyls almost like a modernism. 
It is in the shepherd boy, Daphnis or Thyrsis, that Greek 
pastoral finds its most obvious, one might almost say its 
most natural inspiration. 

Much of what is most perplexing in the difference in this 
respect between Greek and western art has light thrown on 
it, if we think of the importance which angels have in medi- 
eval painting. Their invention, if one may call it so, was one 
of the very highest moment in art. Those lovely creations, 
so precisely drawn up to a certain point, so elusive beyond 
it, raised the feeling for pure beauty into something wholly 
ideal. The deepest longings of men were satisfied by the 
contemplation of a paradise in which we should be even as 
they. In that mystical portraiture of the invisible world an 
answer—perhaps the only answer—was found to the demand 
for an ideal of beauty. That remarkable saying preserved 
by S. Clement, of a kingdom in which ‘the two shall be 
one, and the male with the female neither male nor female, ? 
might form the text fora chapter of no small importance in 
human history. The Greek lucidity, the hard common- 
sense which is one of the fundamental qualities of their 
genius, did not do away with this imperious demand ; and 
their cult of beauty was the issue of their attempt, imperfect 
indeed at best and at worst disastrous, to reunite the 
fragments of the human ideal.’ 

In much of this poetry too we are in the conventiona 
world of pastoral; and pastoral, it must ‘be repeated, does 
not concern itself with real life. The amount of latitude in 
literary expression varies no doubt with the prevalent 
popular morality of the period. But it would lead to 
infinite confusion to think of the poetry as a translation of 
conduct. A truer picture of Greek life is happily given us 
in those epigrams which deal with the material that their 

1 fap dpbwoa Nvxewa, Theocr. xiii. 42. 

2 Clem. Rom. 1. 12: éwepwrndels avrds 6 Kipios bwd rivos wore Hiet avrod 7 
Baowrela, elwev, Stay Ecras 7a Svo by wal rd EEw os 7d Eow cal rd Apoery pera ris 
Onrelas obre Apocer ofre OFAv. It is also quoted in almost the same words by 


Clem. Alex., Sérom. xiii. 92, as from ‘the Gospel according to the Egyptians.’ 
5 Cf. Plato, Sympos. 191, 192. 
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history passes over and their poetry barely touches upon, the 
life of the simple human relations from day to day within 
the circle of the family. 


Vill 


Scattered over the sections of the Anthology are a number 
of epigrams touching on this life, which are the more valu- 
able to us, because it is just this side of the ancient world of 
which the mass of Greek literature affords a very imperfect 
view. In Homer indeed this is not the case; but in the 
Athenian period the dramatists and historians give little 
information, if we except the highly idealised burlesque of 
Aristophanic Comedy. Of the New Comedy too little is 
preserved to be of much use, and even in it the whole 
atmosphere was very conventional. The Greek novel did 
not come into existence till too late ; and, when it came, it 
took the form of romance, concerning itself more with the 
elaboration of sentiment and the excitement of adventure 
than with the portraiture of real manners and actual sur- 
roundings. For any detailed picture of common life, like 
that which would be given of our own day to future periods 
by the domestic novel, we look to ancient literature in vain. 
Thus, when we are admitted by a fortunate chance into the 
intimacy of private life, as we are by some of the works of 
Xenophon and Plutarch or by the letters of the younger 
Pliny, the charm of the picture is all the greater; and so it 
is with the epigrams that record birthdays and bridals, the 
toys of children, the concord of quiet homes. We see the 
house of the good man,! an abiding rest from the labours of 
a busy life, bountiful to all, masters and servants, who dwell 
under its shelter, and extending a large hospitality to the 
friend and the stranger. One generation after another 
grows up in it under all gracious influences; a special 
providence, under the symbolic forms of Cypris Urania or 
Artemis the Giver of Light, holds the house in keeping, and 
each new year brings increased blessing from the gods of 
the household in recompence of piety and duty.2 Many 


1 Anth. Pal, ix. 649. 2 Anth. Pal. vi. 267, 280, 340. 
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dedications bring vividly before us the humbler life of the 
country cottager, no man’s servant or master, happy in the 
daily labour over his little plot of land, his corn-field 
and vineyard and coppice; of the fowler with his boys in 
the woods, the forester and the beekeeper, the fisherman in 
his thatched hut on the beach.’ In these pictures the 
‘wealth that makes men kind’ seems not to jar with the 
‘poverty that lives with freedom.’? Modern poetry dwells 
with more elaboration, but not with a truer or more delicate 
feeling than those ancient epigrams, on the pretty ways of 
children, the freshness of school-days, the beauty of the girl 
as she passes into the woman ; or even such slight things as 
the school-prize for the best copy-book, and the child’s doll 
in the well. A shadow passes over the picture in the 
complaint of a girl sitting indoors, full of dim thoughts, 
while the boys go out to their games and enjoy unhindered 
the colour and movement of the streets. But this is the 
melancholy of youth, the shadow of the brightness that 
passes before the maiden’s eyes as she sits, sunk in day- 
dreams, over her loom; it passes away again in the portrait 
of the girl growing up with the sweet eyes of her mother, 
the budding rose that will soon unfold its heart of flame; 
and once more the bride renders thanks for perfect felicity 
to the gods who have given her ‘a stainless youth and the 
lover whom she desired.’5 Many of the dedicatory epi- 
grams are thanksgivings after the birth of children; in 
another, a wife says that she is satisfied with the harmonious 
life that she and her husband live together, and asks no 
further good. Even death coming at the end of such a life 
is disarmed of terror. In one of the most graceful epitaphs 
of the Roman period’ the dead man sums up the happiness 
of his long life by saying that he never had to weep for any 
of his children, and that their tears over him had no bitter- 
ness. The inscription placed by Androtion over the yet 

! Anth, Pal. vi, 226, vii. 156. 

2 Atvarat rd wovureiy Kal giravOpuimwous woceiv, Menand. ‘AXtels fr. 7; Ath. 
Pal, ix, 172. 

3 Anth. Pal. vi. 308, ix. 326. * Anth. Pal. v, 297. 
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empty tomb, which he has built for himself and his wife 
and children, expresses that placid acceptance which finds 
no cause of complaint with life.' Family affection in an 
unbroken home; long life of the individual merging into 
the longer life of the race; acquiescence in the law of life 
which is also the law of death, and desire that life and death 
alike may have their ordinary place and period, not break- 
ing use and wont; all this is implied here rather than 
expressed, in words so simple and straightforward that they 
seem to have fallen by accident, as it were, into verse. 
Thus too in another epigram the dying wife’s last words 
are praise to the gods of marriage that she has had such 
a husband, and to the gods of death that he and their 
children survive her. Or again, where there is a cry of pain 
over severance, it is the sweetness of the past life that 
makes parting so bitter; ‘what is there but sorrow,’ says 
Marathonis over the tomb of Nicopolis,? ‘for a man alone 
upon earth when his wife is gone?’ 


IX 


‘This stranger also, I suppose, prays to the immortals’, 
says Pisistratus in the Odyssey,’ ‘since all men have need of 
gods.’ A creed could hardly be less dogmatic; but it is 
characteristic of what from first to last remained the dis- 
tinctively Greek temper; and so long as it survived, it 
recognised religious duty without imposing specific doctrine 
or dictating orthodox belief. The deeper and more violent 
forms of religious feeling were indeed always alien, and even 
to a certain degree repugnant, to the Greek peoples, Their 
gods were in the likeness of men; demons and monsters 
were rejected from their humane mythology, and no super- 
stitious terrors forced them into elaboration of ritual. 
There was no priestly caste, no clergy or sacraments ; each 
city and each citizen approached the gods directly at any 
time and place. The religious life, as a life distinct from 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 
9 Anth. Pal, vii. 555, 340. 3 Od. iii. 47. 
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that of the ordinary citizen, was unknown in Greece. Even 
at Rome the perpetual maidenhood of the Vestals was a 
unique observance; and they were the keepers of the 
hearth-fire of the city, not the intermediaries between it 
and its gods. But the Vestals have no parallel in Greek 
life. Asiatic rites and devotions, it is true, from an early 
period obtained a foothold among the populace; but they 
were either discountenanced, or disarmed of their anti-civic 
elements by being made part of the civic ritual. An epitaph 
in the Anthology commemorates two aged priestesses as 
having been happy in their love for their husbands and 
children ;! nothing could be further from the Eastern or the 
medieval sentiment of a consecrated life. Thus, if Greek 
religion did not strike deep, it spread wide; and any one, 
as he thought fit, might treat his whole life, or any part of 
it, as a religious act. There was a strong feeling that the 
observance of such duties in a reasonable manner was 
proper in itself, besides being probably useful in its results ; 
no gentleman, if we may so translate the idea into modern 
terms, would fail in due courtesy to the gods, That piety 
sometimes met with strange returns was an undoubted fact, 
but that it should be so was inexplicable and indeed shock- 
ing even to the least superstitious and most dispassionate 
minds.” 

If the diffusion of a popularised philosophy weakened 
religious feeling among the educated classes, it left it un- 
touched as regards the mass of the people. The immense 
mass of dedicatory epigrams written in the Alexandrian 
and Roman periods are not only literary exercises, but also 
the supply of a real living demand. The fashion outlived 
the belief; even after the suppression of pagan worship 
scholars continued to turn out imitations of the old models. 
One book of the Anthology of Agathias? consisted entirely 
of contemporary epigrams of this sort, ‘as though addressed 
to the former gods’. But of epigrams dealing with religion 
more intimately there are, as one would expect, very few in 
the Anthology until we come to collections of Christian 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 733; cf. also v. 14 in this selection. 
2 Cf. Thuc. vii. 86. 3 Anth, Pal. iv. 3, Ml. 013-116. 
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poetry. This light form of verse was not suited to the 
treatment of the deepest subjects. For the religious poetry 
of Greece one must go to Pindar and Sophocles; for 
glimpses of a deeper or more emotional religious sense, 
to Orphic tablets and uncertain records of secret or 
unauthorised beliefs. 

But the small selection given here throws some interesting 
light on Greek thought with regard to sacred matters. Each 
business of life, each change of circumstance, calls for 
worship and offering. The sailor, putting to sea with 
spring, is to pay his sacrifice to the harbour-god, a simple 
offering of cakes or fish.1 The seafarer should not pass 
near a great shrine without turning aside to pay it rever- 
ence.2 The traveller, as he crosses a hill-pass, or rests by 
the wayside fountain, is to give the accustomed honour to 
the god of the ground, Pan or Hermes, or whoever holds 
the spot in special protection.2 Each shaded well in the 
forest, each jut of cliff on the shore, has its tutelar deity, if 
only under the form of the rudely-carved stake set in a little 
garden or on a lonely beach where the sea-gulls hover; and 
with their more sumptuous worship the houses of great gods, 
all marble and gold, stand overlooking the valley or the 
shining sea.‘ Even the wild thicket has its rustic Pan, to 
whom the hunter and fowler pray for success in their day’s 
work, and the image of Demeter stands by the farmer’s 
threshing-floor.5 And yet close as the gods come in their 
daily dealings with men, scorning no offering, however 
small, that is made with clean hands, finding no occasion 
too trifling for their aid, there is a yet more homely worship 
of ‘little gods’® who take the most insignificant matters in 
their charge. These are not mere abstractions, like the 
lesser deities of the Latin religion, Bonus Eventus, Tutilina, 
Iterduca and Domiduca, but they occupy much the same 
place in worship. By their side are the heroes, the saints of 


1 Anth. Pal, vi. 1053 x. 14. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 251; cf. v. 3 in this selection. 

3 App. Plan. 227; Anth. Pal. x. 12. 
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the ancient world, who from their graves have some power 
of hearing and answering. Like the saints, they belong to 
all times, from the most remote to the most recent. The 
mythical Philopregmon, a shadowy being dating back to 
times of primitive worship, gives luck from his monument 
on the roadside by the gate of Potidaea.! But the traveller 
who had prayed to him in the morning as he left the town 
might pay the same duty that evening by the tomb of 
the Spartan general Brasidas in the market-place of 
Amphipolis.? 

Alongside of the traditional worship of these multi- 
tudinous and multiform deities, a grave and deep religious 
sense laid stress on the single quality of goodness as being 
essentially akin to divinity, and spoke with aversion of 
complicated ritual and extravagant sacrifice. A little water 
purifies the good man; the whole ocean is not sufficient to 
wash away the guilt of the sinner ‘Holiness is a pure 
mind’, said the inscription over the doorway of a great 
Greek temple. The sanctions of religion were not indeed 
independent of rewards and punishments, in this or 
in a future world. These lay at the foundation of the 
Mysteries, which were the nearest approach that Greek life 
made to a Church independent of the State. But the 
highest Greek teaching never laid great stress on them; 
and even where they are adduced as a motive for good 
living, they are always made secondary to the excellence 
of piety here and in itself. Through the whole course of 
Greek thought the belief in a future state runs in an under- 
current. A striking fragment of Sophocles ® speaks of the 
initiated alone as being happy, since their state after death 
is secure. Plato, while he reprobates the teaching which 
would make men good in view of the other world, and 
insists on the natural excellence of goodness for its own 
sake, himself falls back on the life after death, as affected 
for good or evil by our acts here, in the visions, ‘no mere 
fairy-tales ’,° which seem to collect and reinforce the argu- 

1 Anth. Pal. vii. 694. . 2 Thuc. v. 11; Arist. Erk. v. 7. 
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ments of the Phaedo and the Republic. But while there is 
evidence enough that men’s hopes and fears dwelt much on 
a life after death, this life was the one thing certain! A 
revolution came into men’s way of thinking as regards life 
and death when they knew more certainly, or so it seemed, 
about the latter than about the former. Who knows, 
Euripides had asked, if life be not death, and death life? 
and the new religion answered his question with an em- 
phatic affirmation that it was so; that this life was 
momentary and shadowy, was but a death, in comparison 
of the life unchangeable and eternal. 

The dedicatory epigram was one of the earliest forms of 
Greek poetry. Herodotus quotes verses inscribed on offer- 
ings at Thebes, written in ‘Cadmean letters’, and dating 
back to a mythical antiquity ;? and actual dedications are 
extant which are at least as early as 600 B.C. In this 
earlier period the verses generally contained nothing more 
than a bare record of the act. Even at a later date, the 
anathematic epigrams of Simonides seem for the most part 
rather stiff and formal when set beside his epitaphs. His 
nephew Bacchylides brought the art to perfection, if it is 
safe to judge from a single superb specimen.‘ But it is 
hardly till the Alexandrian period that the dedication has 
elaborate pains bestowed upon it simply for the feeling and 
expression as a form of poetry; and it is to this period 
that the mass of the best prayers and dedications belong. 

Ranging as they do over the whole variety of human 
action, these epigrams show us the ancient world in its 
simplest and most pleasant aspect. Family life has its 
offerings for the birth of a child, for return from travel, for 
recovery from sickness. The eager and curious spirit of 
youth, and old age to which nothing but rest seems good, 
each offer prayer to the guardians of the traveller or of the 
home.* The most numerous and the most beautiful are 


1 Td thy yap lopev’ rod Cave 3’ dweiple 
Ilas ris PoBetrar Pas Newetvy 750d’ Hlov. 
Eurip. Phoenix, fr. 9. 
2 Hat. v. 60, 61. * Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 738-742. 
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those where, towards the end of life, dedications are made 
with thanksgiving for the past and prayer for what remains. 
The Mediterranean merchantman retires to his native town 
and offers prayer to the protector of the city to grant him 
a quiet age there, or dedicates his ship, to dance no more 
‘like a feather on the sea’, now that its master has set his 
weary feet on land.|. The fisherman, ceasing his labours, 
hangs up his fish-spear to Poseidon, saying, ‘Thou knowest 
I am tired.’ The old hunter, whose hand has lost its 
suppleness, dedicates his nets to the Nymphs, as all that 
he has to give. The market-gardener, when he has saved 
a competence, lays his worn tools before Priapus the 
Garden-Keeper. Heracles and Artemis receive the aged 
soldier’s shield into their temples, that it may grow old 
there amid the sound of hymns and the dances of maidens.? 
Quiet peace, as of the greyness of a summer evening, is the 
desired end. 

The diffusion of Greece under Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, as at a later period the diffusion of Rome under the 
Empire, brought with the decay of civic spirit a great 
increase of humanity. The dedication written by Theo- 
critus for his friend Nicias of Miletus® gives a picture of 
a rich and cultured Greek home, of the happy union of. 
science and art with harmonious family life and kindly 
helpfulness and hospitality. Care for others was a more 
controlling motive in life than before. The feeling grew 
that we all are one family, and owe each other the service 
and thoughtfulness due to kinsfolk, till Menander could say 
that true life was living for others.t In this spirit the sailor, 
come safe ashore, offers prayer to Poseidon that others who 
cross the sea may be as fortunate; so too, from the other 
side of the matter, Pan of the sea-cliff promises a favourable 
wind to all strangers who sail by him, in remembrance of 
the pious fishermen who set his statue there, as guardian of 
their trawling-nets and eel-baskets.°® 

1 Anth, Pal, ix. 7, vi. 70. 
2 Anth. Pal. vi. 30, 25, 21, 178, 127. 
3 Anth. Pal. vi. 337 ; cf. Theocr. Jay? xxii. 


4 Frag, incert. 257, Tobr’ Ears 7d Siw obx eaure Sv pdbvov. 
5 Anth. Pal. x. 10, 24. 
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In revulsion from the immense accumulation of material 
wealth in this period, a certain refined simplicity was then 
the ideal of the best minds, as it was afterwards in the early 
Roman Empire, as it is in our own day. The charm of the 
country was, perhaps for the first time, fully realised ; the 
life of gardens became a passion, and hardly less so the life 
of the opener air on hill and meadow, of the shepherd and 
hunter, the farmer and fisherman. The rules of art, like the 
demands of heaven, were best satisfied with small and 
simple offerings. ‘The least of a little’! was sufficient to 
lay before gods who had no need of riches ; and as the art 
of the epigrammatist grew more refined, the poet took 
pride in working with the slightest materials, The husband- 
man lays a handful of corn-ears before Demeter, the 
gardener a basket of ripe fruit at the feet of Priapus; the 
implements of their craft are dedicated by the carpenter 
and the goldsmith; the young girl and the aged woman 
offer their even slighter gift, the spindle and distaff, the reel 
of wool, and the rush-woven basket.? A staff of wild-olive 
cut in the coppice is accepted by the Jord of the myriad- 
boughed forest ; the Muses are pleased with their bunch of 
roses wet with the morning dew. The boy Daphnis offers 
his fawnskin and scrip of apples to the great divinity of 
Pan ;‘* the young herdsman and his newly-married wife, 
still with the bridal rose-garland on her hair, make prayer 
and thanksgiving with a cream cheese and a piece of 
honeycomb to the mistress of a hundred cities, Aphrodite 
with her house of gold.5 The hard life of the small farmer 
is touched with something of the natural magic that 
saturates the Georgics; ‘rich with fair fleeces, and fair 
wine, and fair fruit of corn,’ and blessed by the gracious 
Seasons whose feet pass over the furrows. On the green 
slope Pan himself makes solitary music to the shepherd in 
the divine silence of the hills.” Sick of cities, the imagina- 


1 Anth, Pal. vi. 98, éx puxpar édlyora, 
2 Anth. Pal, vi. 98, 1023 103, 923 174, 247. 


3 Anth. Pal. vi. 3, 336. 4 Anth. Pal, vi. 177. 
* Anth, Pal. vi. 553 cf. vi. 119, xii. 131. 
S Anth. Pal. vi. 31, 98. 7 App. Plan. 173 cf. Lucret. v. 1387. 
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tion turned to an Arcadia that thenceforth was to fill all 
poetry with the music of its names and the fresh chill of its 
pastoral air; the lilied banks of Ladon, the Erymanthian 
water, the tossing woodland of Cyllene.1 Nature grew full 
of a fresh and lovely divinity. A spirit dwells under the 
sea, and looks with kind eyes on the creatures that go up 
and down in its depths; Artemis flashes by in the rustle of 
the windswept oakwood, and the sombre shade of the pines 
makes a roof for Pan; the wild hill becomes a sanctuary, 
for ever unsown and unmown, where the Spirit of Nature, 
remote and invisible, feeds his immortal flock and fulfils his 
desire.” 


Xx 


Though the section of the Palatine Anthology dealing 
with works of art, if it ever existed, is now completely lost, 
we have still left a considerable number of epigrams which 
come under this head. Many are preserved in the 
Planudean Anthology. Many more, on account of the 
cross-division of subjects that cannot be avoided in 
arranging any collection of poetry, are found in other 
sections of the Palatine Anthology. It was a favourite 
device, for example, to cast a criticism or eulogy of an 
author or artist into the form of an imaginary epitaph ; and 
this was often actually inscribed on a monument, or beneath 
a bust, in the galleries or gardens of a wealthy virtuoso. 
Thus the sepulcral epigrams include inscriptions of this sort 
on many of the most distinguished names of Greek litera- 
ture. They are mainly on poets and philosophers ; Homer 
and Hesiod, the great tragedians and comedians, the long 
roll of the lyric poets, most frequently among them Sappho, 
Aleman, Erinna, Archilochus, Pindar, and the whole line 
of philosophers from Thales and Anaxagoras down to the 
latest teachers in the schools of Athens. Often we find in 
those epigrams some vivid epithet or fine image; in the 

1 Anth. Pal, vi. 111, App. Plan. 188: compare Song iii. in Milton’s 


Arcades. 
3 Anth. Pal. x. 8; vi. 253, 268; vi. 79. 
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‘frowning towers’ of the Aeschylean tragedy, the trumpet- 
note of Pindar, the wealth of lovely flower and leaf, crisp 
Acharnian ivy, rose and vine, that clusters round the tomb 
of Sophocles,! there is a real touch of imaginative criticism. 
Those on the philosophers, as one would expect, generally 
deal less directly with the art of literature. 

Many again are to be found among the miscellaneous 
section of epideictic epigrams. Instances which deal with 
the art of letters directly are the noble lines of Alpheus on 
Homer, the interesting epigram on the authorship of the 
Phaedo, the lovely couplet on the first collected edition of the 
bucolic poets.2, Some are inscriptions for libraries or collec- 
tions;? others are on single works of art. Among these 
last, verses written on statues or pictures dealing with the 
power of music are specially notable; the conjunction, in 
this way, of the three arts seems to have given peculiar 
pleasure to the refined and eclectic culture of the Graeco- 
Roman period, The contest of Apollo and Marsyas, the 
piping of Pan to Echo, and the celebrated subject of the 
Faun listening for the sound of his own flute,‘ are among 
the most favourite and the most gracefully treated of this 
class. Even more beautiful, however, than these, and 
worthy to take rank with the finest ‘sonnets on pictures’ 
of modern poets, is the epigram ascribed to Theocritus, and 
almost certainly written for a picture, which seems to place 
the whole world of ancient pastoral before our eyes. The 
grouping of the figures is like that in the famous Pastoral 
of Giorgione; in both alike are the shadowed grass, the 
slim pipes, the hand trailing upon the viol-string. But with 
an almost Venetian glow of colour, the verses are still 
Greek in their simplicity, their matchless purity of line. 

A different view of art and literature, and one which adds 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 39, 34) 21, 22. 2 Anth. Pal, ix. 97, 358, 205. 

® Cf. Iv. 1 in this selection. 

4 Anth, Pal, vii. 696, App. Plan. 8, 225, 226, 244. 

5 Anth. Pal. ix. 433. On this epigram Jacobs says, /rigide hoc carmen 
tnterpretantur qui illud labulae pictae adscriptum fuisse existimant. But the 
art of poems on pictures, which flourished to an immense degree in the 
Alexandrian and later periods, had not then been revived. One can fancy the 
same note being made hundreds of years hence on some of Rossetti’s sonnets. 
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considerably to our knowledge of the ancient feeling about 
them, is given by another class of pieces, the ‘irrisory ’ epi- 
grams of the Anthology. Then, as now, people were amused 
by bad and bored by successful artists, and delighted to 
laugh at both; then, as now, the life of the scholar or the 
artist had its meaner side, and lent itself easily to ridicule 
from without and discontent from within. The air rang 
with jeers at the portrait-painter who never got a likeness, 
the too facile composer whose body was to be burned on a 
pile of five-and-twenty chests all filled with his own scores, 
the bad grammar of the grammarian, the technical jargon 
of the metaphysician, the disastrous fertility of the authors 
of machine-made epics.1 The poor scholar had become 
proverbial; living in a garret where the very mice were 
starved, teaching the children of the middle classes for an 
uncertain pittance, glad to buy a dinner with a dedication, 
lecturing to empty benches or gradually petrifying in the 
monotony of the class-room.? The epigrams of Palladas 
of Alexandria bring before us vividly the miseries of a 
schoolmaster. Those of Callimachus show with as painful 
clearness how the hatred of what was bad in literature 
might end in embittering the whole nature.3 Many epigrams 
indicate how much of a scholar’s life, even when he had 
not to earn bitter bread on the stairs of patrons, was wasted, 
not merely in the pedantry of his profession, but in 
personal jealousies and recriminations.‘ 

Of epigrams on individual works of art it is not necessary 
to say much. Their numbers must have been enormous. 
The painted halls and colonnades, common in all Greek 
towns, had their stories told in verse below; there was 
hardly a statue or picture of any note that was not the 
subject of a short poem. A collected series of works of art 
had its corresponding series of epigrams. The Anthology 
includes, among other lists, a description in verse of nine- 
teen subjects carved in relief on the pedestals of the columns 


1 Anth. Pal. xi. 215, 1333 143) 3545 136. 

2 Anth. Pal. vi. 303, ix. 174, Vi. 310, xi. 400; cf. also x. 33 in this selection. 
3 Compare Anth. Pal. xii. 43 with ix. 565. 

4 Anth. Pal, xi. 140, 142, 275. 
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in a temple at Cyzicus, and another of seventy-three bronze 
statues which stood in the great hall of a gymnasium 
at Constantinople. Any celebrated work like the Niobe 
of Praxiteles, or the bronze heifer of Myron, was the 
practising-ground for every tried or untried poet, seeking 
new praise for some cleverer conceit or neater turn of 
language than had yet been invented. Especially was this 
so with the trifling art of the decadence and its perpetual 
round of childish Loves: Love ploughing, Love holding a 
fish and a flower as symbols of his sovereignty over sea and 
land, Love asleep on a pepper-castor, Love blowing a torch, 
Love grasping or breaking the thunderbolt, Love with a 
helmet, a shield, a quiver, a trident, a club, a drum. 
Enough of this class of epigrams are extant to be perfectly 
wearisome, were it not that, like the engraved gems from 
which their subjects are principally taken, they are all, 
however trite in subject or commonplace in workmanship, 
wrought in the same beautiful material, in that language 
which is to all other languages as a gem toan ordinary pebble. 

From these sources we are able to collect a body of epi- 
grams which in a way cover the field of ancient art and 
literature. Sometimes they preserve fragments of direct 
criticism, verbal or real. We have epigrams on fashions 
in prose style, on conventional graces of rhetoric, on 
the final disappearance of ancient music in the sixth 
century.2 Of art-criticism in the modern sense there 
is but littl. The striking epigram of Parrhasius, on 
the perfection attainable in painting,‘ is almost a solitary 
instance. Pictures and statues are generally praised for 
their actual or imagined realism. Silly stories like that of 
the birds pecking at the grapes of Zeuxis, or the calf who 
went up to suck the bronze cow of Myron, alternate with 
epigrams in which the motive is a mere play of fancy, 
or even a mere trick of rhetoric. The popular mind, in 
Greece as elsewhere, did not understand art, and probably 


2 App. Plan. 200, 207, 208, 209, 214, 215, 250. 
® Anth. Pal. xi. 141, 142, 144, 1573 vii. §71. 
‘ Iv. 47 in this selection. 
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disliked it. Aristotle, who represents the most finished 
Greek criticism, places the pleasure given by works of art 
in the recognition by the spectator of things which he 
has already seen, ‘The reason why people enjoy seeing 
pictures is that the spectators learn and infer what each 
object is; ¢hzs, they say, ts so and so; while if one has not 
seen the thing before, the pleasure is produced not by the 
imitation, —or by the art, for he uses the two terms con- 
vertibly—‘ but by the execution, the colour, or some such 
cause’! Plato (though on this subject one can never be 
quite sure that Plato is serious) talks of the graphic arts as 
three times removed from realities, being only employed to 
make copies or semblances of the external objects which 
are themselves the copies or shadows of the truth.2, The 
conception of an ideal art which is nearer truth than nature 
is, which nature itself tries with perpetual striving, and ever 
incomplete success, to copy, was gradually reached much 
later. Aristotle does indeed in one often-quoted passage 
assign to poetry a higher truth and a deeper seriousness 
than that of actual things. But not until the Byzantine 
period do we find this clearly laid down as a property of 
the other fine arts. Nilus Scholasticus, a Christian epigram- 
matist of the fifth century, speaks of the office of a picture 
being to bring up its object into ‘intellectual memory ’.® 
The phrase is harsh and scholastic; but the thought it 
implies is the necessary antecedent of the remarkable 
verses of Agathias on the picture of the Faun, which have 
the very tone and spirit of the Ode on a Grectan Urn. 

Two epigrams in this section above all deserve special 
notice; one almost universally known, that written by 
Callimachus on his dead friend, the poet Heraclitus of 
Halicarnassus ; the other, no less noble, though it has not 
the piercing tenderness of the first, by Claudius Ptolemaeus, 
the great astronomer, upon his own science, a science then 
not yet divorced from art and letters. The picture touched 
by Callimachus of that ancient and brilliant life, where two 
friends, each an accomplished scholar, each a poet, saw the 


1 Poet. 1448 b. 15-20. 2 Republic, x. 597. 
3 Anth, Pal. i. 33. 4 App. Plan. 244. 
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summer sun set in their eager talk, and listened through the 
dusk to the singing nightingales, is a more exquisite tribute 
than all other ancient writings have given to the im- 
perishable delight of literature, the mingled charm of youth 
and friendship, and the first stirring of the blood by poetry, 
and the first lifting of the soul by philosophy.!. And on 
yet a further height, above the nightingales, under the 
solitary stars alone, Ptolemy as he traces the celestial orbits 
is lifted above the touch of earth, and recognises in man’s 
mortal and ephemeral substance a kinship with the eternal. 
Man did eat angels’ food: he opened the doors of heaven.* 


XI 


That the feeling for Nature is one of the new develop- 
ments of the modern spirit, is one of those commonplaces 
of criticism which express vaguely and loosely a general 
impression gathered from the comparison of ancient with 
modern poetry. Like most of such generalisations it is not 
of much value unless defined more closely; and as the 
definition of the rule becomes more accurate, the excep- 
tions and limitations to be made grow correspondingly 
numerous. The section which is here placed under this 
heading is obviously different from any collection which 
could be made of modern poems, professing to deal with 
Nature and not imitated from the Greek. But when we 
try to analyse the difference, we find that the word Nature 
is one of the most ambiguous possible. Man’s relation to 
Nature is variable not only from age to age, and from race 
to race, but from individual to individual, and from moment 
to moment. The feeling for Nature, as expressed in litera- 
ture, varies not only with all these variations but with 
other factors as well, notably with the prevalent mode of 
poetical expression, and with the condition of the other 
arts. The outer world lies before us all alike, with its visible 
facts, its demonstrable laws, Natura daedala rerum; but 


1 Anth, Pai. vii. 80. Cf. In Memoriam, xxiii. 
2 Anth. Pal. ix. §77; notice especially Oelns riuwdapar duBpoolns. 
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with each of us the species ratioque naturae, the picture 
presented by the outer world and the meaning that under- 
lies it, are created in our own minds, the one by the appre- 
hensions of our senses (and the eye sees what it brings the 
power to see), the other by our emotions, our imagination, 
our intellectual and moral qualities, as all these are affected 
by the pageant of things, and affect it in turn. Nor in any 
case can we express in words the total impression made 
upon us, but only that amount of it for which we possess 
a language of sufficient range and power and flexibility. 
For an impression has permanence and value—indeed one 
may go further and say, has reality—only in so far as it is 
fixed and recorded in language, whether in the language of 
words or that of colours, forms, and sounds. 

First in the natural order comes that simply sensuous 
view of the outer world, where combination and selection 
have as yet little or no part. Objects are distinct from one 
another, each creates a single impression, and the effect of 
each is summed up in a single phrase. The ‘constant epithet’ 
of early poetry is a survival of this stage of thought; nature 
is a series of things, every one of which has its special note ; 
‘green grass, ‘wet water’; and the feeling they arouse is 
likewise simple and sensuous; the pleasure of shade and 
cool water in summer, of soft grass to lie on, of the flowers 
and warm sunshine of spring. 

Then out of this infancy of feeling rises the curiosity of 
childhood ; no longer content with noting and recording the 
obvious aspects of Nature, man observes and inquires and 
pays attention. The more attention is paid, the more is 
seen: and an immense growth follows in the language of 
poetry. To express what is observed, description becomes 
necessary, and this again involves, in order that the work 
may not be endless, selection and composition. 

Again, upon this attention follows a sort of sympathy 
created by interest and imagination. Among early races 
this, like other feelings, expresses itself in the forms of 
mythology, and half personifies the outer world, giving the 
tree her Dryad and the fountain her Nymph, making 
Pan and Echo meet in the forest glade. When the mytho- 
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logical instinct has ceased to be active, it results in 
sentimental description, sometimes realistic in detail, some- 
times largely or even wholly conventional. It has always 
in it something of a reaction, real or affected, from crowds 
and the life of cities, an attempt to regain simplicity by 
isolation from the complex fabric of society. 

Once more, the feeling for Nature may go deeper than 
the senses and the fancy, and become moral. The outer 
world is then no more a spectacle only, but the symbol of a 
meaning, the embodiment of a soul. Earth, the mother 
and fostress, receives our sympathy and gives us her own. 
The human spirit turns away from itself to seek sustenance 
from the mountains and the stars. The whole outer uni- 
verse becomes the visible and sensible language of an ideal 
essence ; and dawn or sunset, winter or summer, has the 
quality of a sacrament. 

There is over and above all these another sense in which 
we may speak of the feeling for Nature; and in regard to 
poetry it is perhaps the most important of all. But it no 
longer follows, like the rest, a sort of law of development 
in the human mind generally; it is confined to art, and 
among the arts is eminent in poetry beyond the rest. This 
is the romantic or magical note. It cannot be analysed, 
perhaps it cannot be defined; the insufficiency of all 
attempted definitions of poetry is in great part due to the 
impossibility of their including this final quality, which, like 
some volatile essence, escapes the moment the phial is 
touched. In the poetry of all ages, even in the periods 
where it has been most intellectual and least imaginative, 
come sudden lines like the Cette obscure clarté qui tombe des 
¢toiles of Corneille, like the Placed far amid the melancholy 
main of Thomson, where the feeling cannot be called 
moral, and yet stirs us like the deepest moral criticism upon 
life, rising as far beyond the mere idealism of sentiment 
as it does beyond the utmost refinement of realistic art. 

In all these different forms the feeling for Nature may be 
illustrated from Greek poetry ; but the broad fact remains 
that Nature on the whole has a smaller part than it has 
with modern poets. Descriptive pieces are executed in a 
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slighter manner, and on the whole with a more conventional 
treatment. Landscapes, for example, are always a back- 
ground, never (or hardly ever) the picture itself. The in- 
fluence of mythology on art was so overwhelming that, 
down to the last, it determined the treatment of many sub- 
jects where we should now go more directly to the things 
themselves. Especially is this so with what has been 
described as the moral feeling for nature. Among ‘the un- 
enlightened swains of Pagan Greece,’ as Wordsworth 
characteristically calls them, the effect of natural beauty 
on the mind was expressed under the forms of a con- 
crete symbolism, a language to which they had grown 
so accustomed that they had neither the power nor the 
wish to break free from it. The appeal indeed from man 
to Nature, and especially the appeal to Nature as knowing 
more about man’s destiny than he knows himself, was un- 
known to the Greek poets. But this feeling is sentimental, 
not moral; and with them too ‘something far more deeply 
interfused’ stirred the deepest sources of emotion. The 
music of Pan, at which the rustle of the oak-wood ceases 
and the waterfall from the cliff is silent and the faint bleat- 
ing of the sheep dies away,! is the expression in an ancient 
language of the spirit of Nature, fixed and embodied by the 
enchanting touch of art. 

Of the epigrams which deal primarily with the sensuous 
feeling for Nature, the most numerous are those on the 
delight of summer, rustling breezes and cold springs and 
rest under the shadow of trees. Inthe ardours of midday 
the traveller is guided from the road over a grassy brow to 
an ice-cold spring that gushes out of the rock under a pine ; 
or lying idly on the soft meadow in the cool shade of the 
plane, is lulled by the whispering west wind through the 
branches, the monotone of the cicalas, the faint sound of 
a far-off shepherd’s pipe floating down from the hills; or 
looking up into the heart of the oak, sees the dim green 
roof, layer upon layer, mount and spread and shut out the 
sky.” Or the citizen, leaving the glare of town, spends 
a country holiday on strewn willow-boughs with wine and 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 823. 2 App. Plan, 230, 227; Anth. Pal. ix. 71. 
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music,! as in that perfect example of the poetry of a 
summer day, the 7halysta of Theocritus. Down to a late 
Byzantine period this form of poetry, the nearest approach 
to pure description of nature in the old world, remained 
alive; as in the picture drawn by Arabius of the view from 
a villa on the shore of the Propontis, with its gardens set 
between wood and sea, where the warbling of birds mingled 
with the songs of the ferrymen that came sweetened by 
distance.2, Among other landscape poems, as they may be 
called, remarkable for their clear and vivid portraiture, may 
be noted one of Mnasalcas, the low shore with its bright 
surf, and the temple with its poplars round which the sea- 
fowl hover and cry, and another of Anyte, the windy 
orchard-close near the grey colourless coast, with the well 
and the Hermes standing over it at the crossways’ But 
such epigrams always stop short of the description of 
natural objects for their own sake, for the mere delight in 
observing and in recording observation. Perhaps the nearest 
approach that Greek poetry makes to this is a remarkable 
fragment of Sophocles,‘ describing the shiver that runs 
through the leaves of a poplar when all the other trees 
stand silent and motionless. 

The descriptions of Nature too are, as a rule, not only 
slightly sketched, but kept subordinate to an expressed 
human relation. The brilliance and loveliness of spring is 
the background for the picture of the sailor again putting to 
sea, or the husbandman setting his plough at work in the 
furrow ; the summer woods are a resting-place for the hot 
and thirsty traveller; the golden leaves of autumn thinning 
in the frosty night, making haste to be gone before the 
storms of rough November, are a frame for the boy beneath 
them.’ The life of earth is rarely thought of as distinct 
from the life of man. It is so in a few late epigrams. The 
complaint of the cicala, torn away by shepherds from its 


1 vi. 28 in this selection. 2 Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 

3 Anth. Pal. ix. 333, 314. 

4 Aegeus, fr. 24; cf. the celebrated simile in Ayperton, beginning, As when 
upon a tranced summer night, 
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harmless green life of song and dew among the leaves, and 
the poem bidding the blackbird leave the dangerous oak, 
where, with its breast against a spray, it pours out its clear 
music,! are probably of Roman date. An epitaph, of 
uncertain period but of great beauty, on an old bee-keeper 
who lived alone on the hills with the high woods and 
pastures for his only neighbours, has a strangely modern 
note in its handling of a theme common to all times, the 
contrast between the perpetuity of nature and the transitory 
life of man.” 

Between the simply sensuous and the deep moral feeling 
for nature lies the broad field of pastoral. This is not the 
place to enter into the discussion of pastoral poetry; but 
it must be noted in passing that it does not imply of 
necessity any deep love, and still less any close observation, 
of nature. It looks on nature, as it looks on human life, 
through a medium of art and sentiment; and its treatment 
of nature depends less on the actual world around it than on 
the prevalent art of the time. Greek art concentrated its 
efforts on the representation of the human figure, and worked 
by preference in the more abstract medium of sculpture; 
and the poetry that saw, as it were, through the eyes of that 
art sought above all things simplicity of composition and 
clearness of outline. The scanty vocabulary of colour in 
Greek poetry, so often noticed, is a special and patent 
example of this difference in the spirit with which Nature 
was regarded. As medieval poetry corresponds, in its 
wealth and intricacy of decoration, to the rich art of the 
middle ages, so the epigrams given under this section 
constantly recall Greek sculptured reliefs and engraved 
gems. 

But any such general rules must be taken with their ex- 
ceptions. There is a risk of reading modern sentiment into 
ancient work, and even of fixing on the startling anticipa- 
tions of modern language that occur in Greek poetry,? and 
dwelling on them till they assume an exaggerated import- 

1 Anth. Pal. ix. 373, 87. 2 Anth, Pal. vii. 717. 


3 A curious instance is the ‘evening hymn’ (ravdorepos Suvos) of the grass- 
hopper, in an epigram of the third century B.c., Ath. Pal. vii. 194. 
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ance. But there is a risk perhaps as great of slurring over 
the inmost quality, the poetry of the poetry, where it has 
that touch of romance or magic that sets it beyond all our 
generalisations. The magical charm is just what cannot be 
brought under any rules; it is the result less of art than of 
instinct, and is almost independent of time and place. The 
lament of the swallow in an Alexandrian poet! touches the 
same note of beauty and longing that Keats drew from the 
song of the nightingale ; the couplet of Satyrus, where echo 
repeats the lonely cry of the birds,? is, however different in 
tone, as purely romantic as the opening lines of Christadel. 


XII 


Though fate and death make a dark background to the 
brilliant colouring of Greek life, the ‘ tragi-comedy acted on 
the larger stage’? had its lighter scenes throughout, and 
Aristophanes and Menander are as intimately Greek as 
Sophocles. In Menander we have lost a treasury of Greek 
life that cannot be replaced. Quintilian, speaking at a 
distance from any national or contemporary prejudice, uses 
terms of him such as we should not think unworthy of 
Shakespeare.4 These Attic comedians were the field out 
of which epigrammatists, from that time down to the final 
decay of literature, drew some of their graver and very many 
of their lighter epigrams. Of the convivial epigrams in the 
Anthology a number are imitated from extant fragments of 
the New Comedy ; one at least transfers a line of Menander’s 
unaltered; and short fragments of both Menander and 
Diphilus are included in the Anthology as though not 
materially differing from epigrams themselves.5 

Part of this section might be classed with the criticism of 
life from the Epicurean point of view. Some of the convivial 
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epigrams are purely unreflective; they speak only of the 
pleasure of the moment, the frank joy in songs and wine and 
roses, at a vintage-revel, or in the chartered licence of a 
public festival, or simply without any excuse but the fire in 
the blood, and without any conclusion but the emptied jar.! 
Some bring in a flash of more vivid colour where Eros 
mingles with Bromius, and, on a bright spring day, Rose- 
flower crosses the path, carrying her fresh-blown roses.? 
Others, through their light surface, show a deeper feeling, a 
claim half jestingly but half seriously made for dances and 
lyres and garlands as things deeply ordained in the system 
of nature, a call on the disconsolate lover to be up and 
drink, and rear his drooping head, and not lie down in the 
dust while he is yet alive.® Some in complete seriousness 
put the argument for happiness with the full force of logic 
and sarcasm. ‘All the ways of life are pleasant,’ cries 
Julianus in reply to the weariness expressed by an earlier 
poet ;4 ‘in country or town, alone or among fellow-men, 
dowered with the graciousness of wife and children, or 
living on in the free and careless life of youth; all is well, 
live!’ And the answer to melancholy has never been put 
in a concrete form with finer and more penetrating wit than 
in the couplet of Lucian on the man who must needs be 
sober when all were drinking, and so appeared in respect 
of his company to be the one drunk man there.® 

It is here that the epigrams of comedy reach their high- 
water mark; in contrast to them is another class in which 
the lightness is a little forced and the humour touches 
cynicism. In these the natural brutality of the Roman mind 
makes the Latin epigram heavier and keener-pointed; the 
greater number indeed of the Greek epigrams of this com- 
plexion are of the Roman period ; and many of them appear 
to be directly imitated from Martial and Juvenal, though 
possibly in some cases it is the Latin poet who is the 
copyist. 

Though they are not actually kept separate—nor indeed 

1 Anth. Pal. v. 134, 1353 xi. I. 2 Anth. Pal. v. 813 xi. 64. 
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would a complete separation be possible—the heading of 
this section of the Palatine Anthology distinguishes the 
ouptrotixa, the epigrams of youth and pleasure, from the 
oxwmrixa, the witty or humorous verses which have accident- 
ally in modern English come almost to absorb the full 
signification of the word epigram. The latter come princi- 
pally under two heads: one, where the point of the epigram 
depends on an unexpected verbal turn, the other where 
the humour lies in some gross exaggeration of statement. 
Or these may be combined; in some of the best there is an 
accumulation of wit, a second and a third point coming 
suddenly on the top of the first.! 

Perhaps the saying, so often repeated, that ancient humour 
was simpler than modern, rests on a more sufficient basis 
than most similar generalisations; and indeed there is no 
single criterion of the difference between one age and another 
more easy and certain of application, where the materials for 
applying it exist, than to compare the things that seem 
amusing to them. A certain foundation of humour seems to 
be the common inheritance of mankind, but on it different 
periods build differently. The structure of a Greek joke 
is generally very simple; more obvious and less highly 
elliptical in thought than the modern type, but, on the other 
hand, considerably more subtle than the wit of the middle 
ages. There was a store of traditional jests on the learned 
professions, law, astrology, medicine—the last especially ; 
and the schools of rhetoric and philosophy were, from their 
first beginning, the subject of much pleasantry. Any 
popular reputation, in painting, music, literature, gave 
material for facetious attack ; and so did any bodily defect, 
even those, it must be added, which we think of now as 
exciting pity or as to be passed over in silence.2 Many of 
these jokes, which even then may have been of immemorial 
antiquity, are still current. The serpent that bit a Cappa- 
docian and died of it, the fashionable lady whose hair is all 
her own, and paid for,® are instances of this simple form of 
humour that has no beginning nor end. Some Greek jests 
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have an Irish inconsequence, some the grave and logical 
monstrosity of American humour. 

Naive, crude, often vulgar ; such is the general impression 
produced by the mass of these lighter epigrams. The bulk 
of them are of late date; and the culture of the ancient 
world was running low when its vers de société reached no 
higher level than this. Of course they can only be called 
poetry by a large stretch of courtesy. In a fewinstances the 
work is raised to the level of art by a curious Dutch fidelity 
and minute detail. In one at least,! a great poet has bent 
to this light and trivial style. The high note of Simonides 
is as clear and certain here as in his lines on the Spartans at 
Thermopylae or in the cry of grief over the young man dead 
in the snow-clogged surf of the Saronic sea. With such ex- 
ceptions, the only touch of poetry is where a graver note 
underlies their light insolence. ‘Drink with me,’ runs the 
Greek song, ‘be young with me; love with me, wear 
garlands with me; be mad with me in my madness; | will 
be serious with you in your seriousness,’ Behind the flutes 
and flowers change comes and the shadow of fate stands 
waiting, and through the tinkling of the rose-hung river is 
heard in undertone the grave murmur of the sea. 


XITI 


For over all life there lay a shadow. Man, a weak and 
pitiable creature, lay exposed to a grim and ironic power 
that went its own way careless of him, or only interfered to 
avenge its own slighted majesty. ‘God is always jealous 
and troublesome’; such is the reflection which Herodotus, 
the pious historian of a pious age, puts in the mouth of the 
wisest of the Greeks’ Punishment will sooner or later 
follow sin; that is certain; but it is by no means so certain 
that it will discriminate, that the innocent will not be involved 
with the guilty, or that offence will not be taken where none 
was meant. The law of /aesa mayestas was executed by the 
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ruling powers of the universe with unrelenting severity. 
Fate seemed to take a sardonic pleasure in confounding 
expectation, making destruction spring out of apparent 
safety, and filling life with dramatic and memorable reversals 
of fortune. 

And besides the bolts launched by fate, life was as surely 
if more slowly weighed down by the silent and ceaseless 
tide of change against which nothing stood fixed or per- 
manent, and which swept the finest and most beautiful 
things away the soonest. The garland that blooms at 
night withers by morning; and the strength of man and the 
beauty of woman are no longer-lived than the frail anemone, 
the lily and violet that flower and fall.1. Sweetness is 
changed to bitterness ; where the rose has spread her cup, 
one goes by and the brief beauty passes; returning, the 
seeker finds no rose, but athorn. Swifter than the flight 
of a bird through the air the light-footed Hours pass by, 
leaving nothing but scattered petals and the remembrance 
of youth and spring.2 The exhortation to use the brief 
space of life, to realise and, so far as that may be, to 
perpetuate in action the whole of the overwhelming possi- 
bilities crowded into a minute’s space ® comes with a passion 
like that of Shakespeare’s sonnets. ‘On this short day of 
frost and sun to sleep before evening’ is the one intolerable 
misuse of life* Sometimes the feeling is expressed with 
the vivid passion of a lyric :—‘ To what profit? for thou wilt 
not find a lover among the dead, O girl ’;®5 sometimes with 
the curiously impersonal and incomparably direct touch 
that is peculiar to Greek, as in the verses by Antipater of 
Sidon,® that by some delicate magic crowd into a few words 
the fugitive splendour of the waning year, the warm linger- 
ing days and sharp nights of autumn, and the brooding 
pause before the rigours of winter, and make the whole 
masque of the seasons a pageant and metaphor of the lapse 
of life itself. Ora later art finds in the harsh moralisation 
of ancient legends the substance of sermons on the emptiness 
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of pleasure and the fragility of loveliness; and the bitter 
laugh over the empty casket of Pandora! comes from a 
heart wrung with the sorrow that beauty is less strong 
than time. Nor is the burden of these poems only that 
pleasant things decay ; rather than in nothing good or bad, 
rich or mean, is there permanence or certitude, but every- 
where and without selection Time feeds oblivion with decay 
of things. All things flow and nothing abides ; shape and 
name, nature and fortune yield to the dissolving touch of 
time.? 

Even then the world was old. The lamentations over 
decayed towns and perished empires remind us that the 
distance which separates the age of the Caesars from our 
own is in relation to human history merely a chapter some- 
where in the middle of a great volume. Then, no less than 
now, men trod daily over the ruins of old civilisations and 
the monuments of lost races. One of the most striking 
groups of poems in the Anthology is the long roll of the 
burdens of dead cities; Troy, Delos, Mycenae, Argos, 
Amphipolis, Corinth, Sparta. The depopulation of Greece 
brought with it a foreshadowing of the wreck of the whole 
ancient world. With the very framework of human life 
giving way daily before their eyes, men grew apt to give 
up the game. The very instability of all things, once 
established as a law, brought a sort of rest with it; ‘there 
is nothing strictly immutable’, they might have said, ‘but 
mutability’. Thus the law of change became a permanent 
thread in mortal affairs, and, with the knowledge that all 
the old round would be gone over again by others, grew 
the sense that in the acceptance of this law of nature there 
was involved a conquest of nature, an overcoming of the 
world. 

For the strength of Fate was not otherwise to be con- 
tended with, and its irony went deeper than human reach. 
Nemesis was merciless ; an error was punished like a crime, 
and the more confident you had been that you were right, 
the more severe was the probable penalty. But it was part 
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of Fate’s malignity that, though the offender was punished, 
though Justice took care that her own interests were not 
neglected nor her own majesty slighted, even where a 
humane judge would have shrunk from inflicting the full 
penalty,’ yet for the wronged one himself she provided no 
remedy; he suffered at his own risk. For falseness in 
friendship, for scorn of poverty, for wanton cruelty and 
torture, the wheel of fortune brought round some form of 
retribution, but the sufferers were like pieces swept off the 
board, once and for all. 

And Fate seemed to take a positive pleasure in eluding 
anticipation and constructing dramatic surprises. Through 
all Greek literature this feeling shows itself; and later 
epigrams are full of incidents of this sort, recounted and 
moralised over with the wearisomeness of a tract, stories 
sometimes obviously invented with an eye to the moral, 
sometimes merely silly, sometimes, though rarely, becoming 
imaginative. The contrast of a youth without means to 
indulge its appetites and an age without appetites to 
exhaust its means; the story of the poor man who found 
treasure and the rich man who hanged himself; the fable of 
the vine’s revenge upon the goat, are typical instances of 
the prosaic epigram.*?. The noble lines inscribed upon the 
statue of Memnon at Thebes? are an. example of the vivid 
imaginative touch lighting up a sufficiently obvious theme 
for the rhetorician. Under the walls of Troy, long ages 
past, the son of the Dawn had fallen under Achilles’ terrible 
spear; yet now morning by morning the goddess salutes 
her son and he makes answer, while Thetis is childless in 
her sea-halls, and the voiceless dust of Achilles moulders 
beneath the Trojan plain. The Horatian maxim of nuk 
satis cautum recurs in the story of the ship, that had survived 
its sea-perils, burnt at last as it lay on shore near its native 
forest, and finding the ocean less faithless than the land. In 
a different vein is the sarcastic praise of Fortune for her 
exaltation of a worthless man to high honour, ‘that she 
might shew her omnipotence’. At the root of all there is 
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the sense, born of considering the flux of things and the 
tyranny of time, that man plays a losing game, and that his 
only success is in refusing to play. For the busy and idle, 
for the fortunate and unhappy alike, the sun rises one 
morning for the last time; he only is to be congratulated 
who is done with hope and fear;! how short-lived soever 
he be in comparison with the world through which he 
passes, yet no less through time Fate dries up the holy 
springs, and the mighty cities of old days are undecipherable 
under the green turf;? it is the only wisdom to acquiesce in 
the forces, however ignorant or malign in their working, 
that listen to no protest and admit no appeal, that no 
strength can check, no subtlety elude, no calculation pre- 
determine. -_ : 


XIV 


Of these prodigious natural forces the strongest and the 
most imposing is Death. Here, if anywhere, the Greek 
genius had its fullest scope and most decisive triumph ; and 
here it is that we come upon the epigram in its inmost 
essence and utmost perfection. ‘Waiting to see the end’ 
as it always did, the Greek spirit pronounced upon the end 
when it came with a swiftness, a tact, a certitude that leave 
all other language behind. For although Latin and not 
Greek is. pre-eminently and without rival the proper and, 
one might almost say, the native language of monumental 
inscription, yet the little difference that fills inscriptions 
with imagination and beauty, and will not be content short 
of poetry, is in the Greek temper alone. The Roman tomb, 
square hewn of rock, with its haughty lines of rolling 
Republican names, represents to us with unequalled power 
the abstract majesty of human States and the glory of 
citizenship; and the momentary pause in the steady 
current of the life of Rome, when one citizen dropped 
out of rank and another succeeded him, brings home 
to us with crushing effect, like some great sentence of 
Tacitus, the brief and transitory worth of a single life. Quz 
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apicem gessistt, mors perfectt tua ut essent omnia brevia, honos 
Jama virtusque, gloria atque ingenium'—words like these 
have a melancholy majesty that no other human speech has 
known; nor can any greater depth of pathos be reached 
than is in the two simple words Bene merenti on a hundred 
Roman tombs. But the Greek mind here as elsewhere 
came more directly than any other face to face with the 
truth of things, and the Greek genius kindled before 
the vision of life and death into a clearer flame. The 
sepulcral reliefs shew us many aspects of death; in all of 
the best period there is a common note, mingled of a grave 
tenderness, simplicity, and reserve. The quiet figures there 
take leave of one another with the same grace that their 
life had shown. There is none of the horror of darkness, 
none of the ugliness of dying; with calm faces and undis- 
ordered raiment they rise from their seats and take the last 
farewell. But the sepulcral verses show us more clearly the 
grief that lay beneath the quiet lines of the marble and 
the smooth cadence of the couplets. They cover and fill the 
whole range of emotion: household grief, and pain for the 
dead baby or the drowned lover, and the bitter parting of 
wife and husband, and the chill of distance and the doubt 
of the unknown nether world ; thoughts of the bright and 
brief space of life, and the merciless continuity of nature, 
and the resolution of body and soul into the elements from 
which they came; and the uselessness of Death’s im- 
patience, and the bitter cry of a life gone like spilt water ; 
and again, comfort out of the grave, perpetual placidity, 
‘holy sleep’, and earth’s gratitude to her children; and 
beyond all, dimly and lightly drawn, the flowery meadows 
of Persephone, the great simplicity and rest of the other 
world, and far away a shadowy and beautiful country to 
which later men were to give the name of Heaven. 

The sepulcral epigrams of Simonides deserve a word to 
themselves. They are among the most finished achievements 
of the greatest period of Greece; and in them the art touches 
not only its highest recorded point, but a point beyond 
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which it seems inconceivable that art should go. They 
stand as the symbols of perfection in literature ; not only 
from the faultlessness of their form, but from their greatness 
of spirit, the noble and simple thought that had then newly 
found itself so perfect a language to commemorate the 
great deeds which it inspired. Foremost among them 
are those on the men whose fame they can hardly exalt 
beyond the place given them by history; on the three 
hundred of Thermopylae, the Athenian dead at Marathon, 
the Athenian and Lacedaemonian dead at Plataea O 
stranger, tell the Lacedaemonians that we le here obeying 
thetr orders—the words have grown so famous that it is 
only by sudden flashes we can appreciate their greatness. 
No less noble are others somewhat less widely known: 
on the monument erected by the city of Corinth to the 
men who, when all Greece stood as near destruction as a 
knife’s edge, helped to win her freedom at Salamis ; on the 
Athenians, slain under the skirts of the Euboean hills, who 
lavished their young and beautiful lives for Athens; on the 
soldiers who fell, in the full tide of Greek glory, at the great 
victory on the Eurymedon.? In all the epitaphs of this 
class the thought of the city swallows up individual feeling ; 
for the city’s sake, that she may be free and great, men offer 
their death as freely as their life; and the noblest end for a 
life spent in her service is to die in the moment of her 
victory. The funeral speech of Pericles dwells with all 
the amplitude of rhetoric on the glory of such a death ; 
‘having died they are not dead’ are the simpler words of 
Simonides? 

Not less striking than these are his epitaphs on private 
persons: that which preserves the fame of the great lady 
who ‘was not lifted up to pride’, Archedice daughter of 
Hippias ; that on Theognis of Sinope, so piercing and yet 
so consoling in its quiet pathos, or that on Brotachus of 
Gortyn, the trader who came after merchandise and found 
death ; the dying words of Protomachus and the lifelong 

1 Anth. Pal, vii. 249, 251, 253; Aristides, ii. 511. 
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memory left to his father day by day of the goodness and 
wisdom of his dead child; the noble apostrophe to mount 
Geraneia, where the drowned man met his doom, the first 
and one of the most magnificent of the long roll of poems 
on sailors lost at sea.!' In all of them the foremost quality 
is their simplicity of statement. There are no superlatives. 
The emotion is kept strictly in the background, neither 
expressed nor denied. Great minds of later ages sought a 
justification of the ways of death in denying that it brought 
any reasonable grief. To the cold and profound thought 
of Marcus Aurelius death is ‘a natural thing, like roses in 
spring or harvest in autumn’.2 But these are the words 
of a strange language. The feeling of Simonides is not, 
like theirs, abstract and remote; he offers no justification, 
because none is felt to be needed where the pain of death is 
absorbed in the ardour of life. 

That great period passed away; and in those which 
follow it, the sepulcral inscription descends from those 
heights into more common feelings, lets loose emotion, even 
dallies with the ornaments of grief. Among the most 
beautiful are those on children: on the baby that just lived, 
and, liking it not, went away again before it had known 
good or evil ;* on the little child whom the ferryman of the 
dead is prayed to lift out of his boat gently, because the un- 
accustomed shoes trip its weak feet.4 Then follows the keener 
sadness of the young life spared till it opened into flower 
only to be cut down before noon; the girl who, sickening 
for her baby-brother, lost care for her playmates, and found 
no peace till she went to rejoin him;®5 the boy of twelve, 
with whom his father, adding no words of lamentation, lays 
his whole hope in the grave ;® the only child laid on the 
funeral pyre before a widowed mother’s eyes, leaving her 
thenceforth no comfort in the sun.’ The tender feeling for 
children mingles a touch of fancy with the grief at their loss, 
as though they were flowers plucked by Persephone to be 
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worn by her and light up the greyness of the underworld. 
Cleodicus, dead before the festival of his third birthday, 
when the child’s hair was cut and he became a boy, lies in 
his little coffin; but somewhere by unknown Acheron a 
shadow of him grows fair and strong in youth, though he 
never may return to earth again. 

With the grief for loss comes the cry over crushed beauty. 
One of the early epitaphs, written before the period of the 
Persian wars, is nothing but this cry: ‘pity him who was so 
beautiful and is dead.’? In the same spirit is the fruitless 
appeal so often made over the haste of Death ; mazs que te 
nuysowt elle en vie, mort? Was he not thine, even had he 
died an old man? says the mourner over Attalus®? A 
subject the fascination of which drew artist after artist to 
treat it, covering the dreariness of death as with a glimmer 
of white blossoms, was Death the Bridegroom, the maiden 
taken away from life just as it was about to be made com- 
plete. Again and again the motive is treated with delicate 
profusion of detail, and fancy lingers over the likeness 
between the two torches that should hold such a space of 
lovely life between them,‘ now crushed violently together 
and mingling their fires. Already the bride-bed was spread 
with saffron in the gilded chamber; already the flutes were 
shrill by the doorway and the bridal torches were lit, when 
Death entered masked as a reveller, the hymeneal song 
suddenly changed into the death-dirge, and while the kins- 
folk were busy about another fire, Persephone lighted her 
own torch out of their hands. With hardly an outward 
change—as in a processional relief on a sarcophagus—the 
bridal train turns and moves to the grave with funeral lights 
flaring through the darkness and sobbing voices and wailing 
flutes.® 

As delicate in their fancy and with a higher note of 
sincerity in their grief are the epitaphs on young mothers, 
dead in childbirth: Athenafs of Lesbos, the swift-fated, 
whose cry Artemis was too busy with her woodland hounds 
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to hear; Polyxena, wife of Archelaus, not a year’s wife nor 
a month’s mother, so short was all her time; Prexo, wife of 
Theocritus, who takes her baby with her, content with this, 
and gives blessings from her grave to all who will pray with 
her that the boy she leaves on earth may live into a great 
old age.! Here tenderness outweighs sorrow; in others a 
bitterer grief is uttered, the grief of one left alone, forsaken 
and cast off by all that had made life sweet ; where the 
mother left childless among women has but the one prayer 
left, that she too may quickly go whence she came ; where 
the morbid imagination of a mourner over many deaths 
invents new self-torture in the idea that her very touch is 
mortal to those whom she loves, and that fate has made her 
the instrument of its cruelty; or where Theano, dying alone 
in Phocaea, sends a last cry over the great gulfs of sea that 
divide her from her husband, and goes down into the night 
with the one passionate wish to have died with her hand 
clasped in his hand.? 

Into darkness, into silence: the brilliance and copiousness 
of that ancient life made the contrast more sudden and appal- 
ling ; and it was at a later period, when the brightness was 
a little dimmed and the tide of life did not run so full, that 
the feeling grew up which regarded death as the giver of 
rest. Witha last word of greeting to the bright earth the 
dying man departs, as into a mist. In the cold shadows 
underground the ghost will not be comforted by ointments 
and garlands lavished on the tomb; though the clay cover- 
ing be drenched with wine, the dead man will not drink.‘ 
On an island of the Aegean, set like a gem in the splendid 
sea, the boy lying under earth, far away from the sweet 
sun, asks a word of pity from those who go up and down, 
busy in the daylight, past his grave. The dead woman 
cries out passionately of the stone chambers of her night, 
the night that has hidden her, Samian girls set up a 
monument over their playfellow, the chatterer, the story- 
teller, whose lips will never open in speech again. The 
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singing-girl, blue-eyed and sweet-voiced, suddenly lies 
voiceless, like a stone! With a jarring shock, as of closed 
gates, the grave closes over sound and colour; moved round 
in Earth's diurnal course with rocks, and stones, and trees. 

Even thus there is some little comfort in lying under . 
known earth; and the strangeness of a foreign grave adds 
a last grief to exile. The Eretrians, captured by the 
Persian general Datis, and sent from their island home by 
endless marches into the heart of Asia, pine in the hot 
Cissian plains, and with their last voice from the tomb send 
out a greeting to the dear and distant sea.2 The Athenian 
laid in earth beside the Nile, and the Egyptian whose tomb 
stands by a village of Crete, though from all places the 
descent to the house of Hades is one, yet fret at their 
strange resting-places. No bitterer pang can be added to 
death than for the white bones of the dead to lie far away, 
washed by chill rains, or mouldering on a strange beach 
with the screaming seagulls above them.‘ 

This last aspect of death was the one upon which the art 
of the epigrammatist lavished its utmost resources. From 
first to last the Greeks were a seafaring people, and death 
at sea was always present to them as a common occurrence. 
The Mediterranean was the great highway of the world’s 
journeying and traffic. All winter through, travel almost 
ceased on it except for those who could not avoid it, and 
whom desire of gain or urgence of business drove forth 
across stormy and perilous waters ; with spring there came, 
year by year, a sort of breaking-up of the frost, and the 
seas were all at once covered with a swarm of shipping. 
From Egypt and Syria fleets bore the produce of the East 
westward ; from the pillars of Hercules galleys came laden 
with the ores of Spain and Britain; through the Propontis 
streamed the long convoys of corn-ships from the Euxine 
with their freights of wheat. Across the Aegean from 
island to island, along its shores from port to port, ran con- 
tinually the tide of local commerce, the crowds of tourists 


1 Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 190; Anth. Pal. vii. 700, 459; C. I. G., 6261. 


2 Anth. Pal, vii. 256, 259. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 477, x. 3. 
4 Anth. Pal. vii. 225, 285. 
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and emigrants, the masses of people and merchandise 
drawn hither and thither in the track of armies, or bound 
to. and from shows and festivals and markets. The fishing 
industry, at least in the later Greek period, employed the 
. whole population of small islands and seaside towns. 
Among those thousands of vessels many must, every year, 
have come to harm in those difficult channels and 
treacherous seas, And death at sea had a great horror 
and anguish attached to it; the engulfing in darkness, the 
vain struggles for life, the loss of burial rites and all the 
last offices that can be paid to death, made it none the less 
terrible that it was socommon. From the Odyssey down- 
ward tales of sea-peril and shipwreck had the most powerful 
fascination. Yet to that race of sailors the sea always 
remained hateful ; ‘as much as a mother is sweeter than a 
stepmother’, says Antipater,! ‘so much is earth dearer than 
the grey sea’. The fisherman tossing on the waves looked 
back with envy to the shepherd, who, though his life was 
no less hard, could sit in quiet piping to his flock on the 
green hillside; the merchant who crossed the whole length 
of the Mediterranean on his traffic, or even ventured out 
beyond Calpe into the unknown ocean, hungered for the 
peace of broad lands and the lowing of herds.? Cedet et 
ipse mari vector, nec nautica pinus mutabit merces: all 
dreams of a golden age, or of an ideal life in the actual 
world, included in them the release from this weary and 
faithless element. Even in death it would not allow its 
victims rest; the cry of the drowned man is that though 
kind hands have given him burial on the beach, even there 
the ceaseless thunder of the surge is in his ears, and the 
roar of the surf under the broken reef will not let him be 
quiet; ‘keep back but twelve feet from me’, is his last 
prayer, ‘and there billow and roar as much as thou wilt’ 
But even the grace of a tomb was often denied. In un- 
known distances the sailor sank into the gulfs or was flung 
on a desert beach. Erasippus, perished with his ship, has 
1 Anth. Pal. ix. 23. 


2 Anth. Pal. vii. 636, ix. 7; cf. Virgil, Georg. ii. 468-70. 
® Anth. Pal. vii. 284. 
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all the ocean for his grave; somewhere far away his white 
bones moulder on a spot that the seagulls alone can tell. 
Thymodes rears a cenotaph to his son, who on some Bithy- 
nian beach or island of the Pontic lies a naked corpse on an 
inhospitable shore. Young Seleucus, wrecked in the distant 
Atlantic, has long been dead on the trackless Spanish 
coasts, while yet at home in Lesbos they praise him and 
look forward to his return. On the thirsty uplands of 
Dryopia the empty earth is heaped up that does not cover 
Polymedes, tossed up and down far from stony Trachis on 
the surge of the Icarian sea, ‘ Also thee, O son of Cleanor/, 
one abruptly opens, in the overwhelming thought of all 
those many others whom the sea had swallowed down.) 
The ocean never forgot its cruelty. TIladca O@ddaoca 
OdvNacca, ‘everywhere the sea is the sea’, wails Aris- 
tagoras,?, past the perilous Cyclades and the foaming 
narrows of the Hellespont only to be drowned in a little 
Locrian harbour; the very sound of the words echoes the 
heavy wash of waves and the hissing of eternal foam. 
Already in sight of home, like Odysseus on his voyage 
from Aeolia, the sailor says to himself, ‘to-morrow the 
long battle against contrary winds will be over’, when the 
storm gathers as the words leave his lips, and he is swept 
back to death. The rash mariner who trusts the gales of 
winter draws fate on himself with his own hands; Cleonicus, 
hastening home to Thasos with his merchandise from 
Hollow Syria at the setting of the Pleiad, sinks with the 
sinking star. But even in the days of the halcyons, when 
the sea should stand like a sheet of molten glass, the terrible 
straits swallow Aristomenes, with ship and crew; and 
Nicophemus perishes, not in wintry waves, but of thirst in 
a calm on the smooth and merciless Libyan sea® By 
harbours and headlands stood the graves of drowned men 
with pathetic words of warning or counsel. ‘I am the 
tomb of one shipwrecked’; in these words again and again 
the verses begin. What follows is sometimes an appeal to 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 285, 497, 376, 651, 263. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 630. 4 Anth. Pal, vii. 263, 534. 
5 Anth. Pal. ix. 271, vii. 293. 
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others to take example: ‘let him have only his own hardi- 
hood to blame, who looses moorings from my grave’; 
sometimes it is a call to courage: ‘I perished; yet even 
then other ships sailed safely on.’ One, in words incom- 
parable for pathos and simplicity, neither counsels nor 
warns: ‘QO mariners, well be with you at sea and on land; 
but know that you pass the tomb of a shipwrecked man’. 
Another sends a blessing out of his nameless tomb; ‘O 
sailor, ask not whose grave I am, but be thine own fortune 
a kindlier sea’. | | 
Beyond this point simplicity and pathos cannot go. But 
a height even greater is reached in a group of three epi- 
grams? which unite these qualities with severe magnificence 
of language and with the poignancy of some tragical Border 
ballad: that where Ariston of Cyrene, lying dead by the 
Icarian rocks, cries out passionately on mariners who go 
sailing by to tell Meno how his son perished; that where 
the tomb of Biton in the morning sun, under the walls of 
Torone, sends a like message by the traveller to the child- 
less father, Nicagoras of Amphipolis ; and most piercing of 
all in their sorrow and most splendid in their cadences, the 
stately lines that tell of Polyanthus, sunk off Sciathus in 
the stormy Aegean, and laid in his grave by the young 
wife to whom only a dead body was brought home by the 
fishermen as they sailed into harbour in the grey of dawn. 
Less numerous than these poems of sea-sorrow, but with 
the same trouble of darkness, the same haunting chill, are 
others where death comes through the gloom of wet nights, 
in the snowstorm or the thunderstorm or the autumn rains 
that drown the meadow and swell the ford. The contrast 
of summer days may perhaps make the tidings of death 
more pathetic, and wake a more delicate pity; but the 
physical horror, as in the sea-pieces, is keener at the thought 
of lonely darkness, and storm in the night. Such are the 
pictures of the cattle coming unherded down the hill 
through the heavy snow at dusk, while high on the 
mountain side their master lies dead, struck by lightning ; 
or of Ion, who slipped overboard, unnoticed in the dark- 
1 Anth, Pal. vii. 264, 282, 675; 269, 350. 7 Anth. Pal. vii. 499, 502, 739. 
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ness, while the sailors drank late into night at their 
anchorage; or of the strayed revellers, Orthon and Polyx- 
enus, who, bewildered in the rainy night, with the lights of 
the banquet still flaring in their eyes, stumbled on the 
slippery hill-path and lay dead at the foot of the cliff. 

O Charidas, what ts there beneath? cries a passer-by over 
the grave of one who had in life nursed his hopes on the 
doctrine of a resurrection ; and out of the grave comes the 
sombre answer, Great darkness.2 It is in this feeling that 
the brooding over death in later Greek literature issues ; we 
feel that we have left the ancient world and are on the 
brink of the Middle Ages with their half hysterical feeling 
about death, the piteous and ineffectual revolt against it, 
and the malign fascination with which it preys on men’s 
minds and paralyses their action. To the sombre imagina- 
tion of an exhausted race the generations of mankind were 
flocks of victims dragged one after another to the slaughter- 
house; in Palladas and his contemporaries the medieval 
dance of death is begun.2 The great and simple view of 
death is wholly broken up, with the usual loss and gain 
that comes of analysis. On the one hand is developed this 
tremulous protest against the law of life. But on the other 
there arises in compensation the view of death as final 
peace, the release from trouble, the end of wandering, the 
resolution of the feverous life of man into the placid 
continuity of nature. With a great loss of strength and 
directness comes an increased measure of gentleness. Poetry 
loves to linger over the thought of peaceful graves. The 
dead boy’s resting-place by the spring under the poplars 
bids the weary wayfarer turn aside and drink in the shade, 
and remember the quiet place when he is far away. The 
aged gardener lies at peace under the land that he had 
laboured for many a year, and in recompence of his fruitful 
toil over vine and olive, corn-field and orchard-plot, grateful 
earth lies lightly over his grey temples, and the earliest 
flowers of spring blossom above his dust. The lines of 
Leonidas, in which Clitagoras asks that when he is dead 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 173, ix. 82, vii. 398, 660. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 524. 
8 Anth. Pal. x. 78, 85, 88, xi. 300. 
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the sheep may bleat above him, and the shepherd pipe from 
the rock as they graze softly along the valley, and that the 
countryman in spring may pluck a posy of meadow flowers 
and lay it on his grave, have all the tenderness of an English 
pastoral in a land of soft outlines and silvery tones! An 
intenser feeling for nature and a more consoling peacc is in 
the nameless poem that bids the hill-brooks and the cool 
upland pastures tell the bees, when they go forth anew 
on their flowery way, that their old keeper fell asleep on a 
winter night, and will not come back with spring.2 The 
lines call to mind that passage of the Adonats where the 
thought of earth’s annual resurrection calms by its glory 
and beauty the very sorrow which it rekindles; as those 
others in which, now the Malian fowler is gone, the plane 
again offers her branches ‘for the holy bird to rest his swift 
wing’? are echoed in the Ode where the note of the im- 
mortal bird sets the listener in the darkness at peace with 
Death. The dying man leaves earth with a last kind word. 
At rest from long wanderings, the woman, whose early 
memory went back to the storming of Athens by Roman 
legionaries, and whose later life had passed from Italy to 
Asia, unites the lands of her birth and adoption and decease 
in her farewell. For all ranks and ages—the baby gone to 
be a flower in Persephone’s crowned hair, the young scholar, 
dear to men and dearer to the Muses, the sage who, from 
the seclusion of his Alexandrian library, has seen three 
kings succeed to the throne5—the recompence of life is 
peace. Peace is on the graves of the good servant, the 
faithful nurse, the slave who does not even in the tomb 
forget his master’s kindness or cease to help him at need.® 
Even the pets of the household have their slight memorial 
and their lasting rest. The shrill cicala, silent and no more 
looked on by the sun, finds a place on the meadows whose 
flowers the Queen of the Dead herself keeps bright with 


1 Anth. Pal. ix. 315; vii. 321, 657. The spirit, and much of the language, 
of these epigrams is very like that of Gray’s Ziegy. 

3 Anth. Pal, vii. 717. 3 Anth. Pal. vii. 171. 4 Anth. Pal. vii. 368. 

5 Anth. Pal. vii. 78, 4833 Diog. Laert. iv. 25. 
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dew. The sweet-throated song-bird, the faithful watch-dog, 
the speckled partridge in the coppice, go at the appointed 
time upon their silent way—zpsas angustt terminus aevt 
excipit—and come into human sympathy because their 
bright life is taken to its rest like man’s own in so brief 
a term,} 

Before this gentler view of death grief itself becomes 
softened. ‘Fare thou well even in the house of Hades’, 
says the friend over the grave of the friend: the words are 
the same as those of Achilles over Patroclus, but all -the 
wild anguish has gone out of them.? Over. the ashes of 
Theognis of Sinope, without a word of sorrow, with hardly 
a pang of pain, Glaucus sets a stone in memory of the 
companionship of many years. And in the tenderest of 
epitaphs on dead friends acquiescence passes into hope, as 
the survivor of that union ‘which masters Time indeed, 
and is eternal, separate from fears’, prays Sabinus, if it be 
permitted, not even among the dead to let the severing 
water of Lethe pass his lips.® 

Out of peace comes the fruit of blessing. The drowned 
sailor rests the easier in his grave that the lines written 
over it bid better fortune to others who adventure the sea. 
‘Go thou upon thy business and obtain thy desire’,* says 
the dead man to the passer-by, and the kind word makes 
the weight of his own darkness less to bear. Amazonia of 
Thessalonica from her tomb bids husband and children 
cease their lamentations and be only glad while they re- 
member her.5 Such recompence is in death that the dead 
sailor or shepherd becomes thenceforth the genius of the 
shore or the hillside. The sacred sleep under earth sends 
forth a dim effluence; in asort of trance between life and 
death the good still are good and do not wholly cease out 
of being.® 

For the doctrine of immortality did not dawn upon the 
world at any single time or from any single quarter. 
We are accustomed, perhaps, to think of it as though it 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 189, 199, 211, 203, 2 Jl, xxiii. 19; Anth. Pal. vii. 41. 
3 Anth. Pal. vii. 509, 346. — 4 Kaibel, Zfigr, Gr. 190. 
5 Anth. Pal, vii. 667. 6 Anth. Pal, vii. 269, 451, 657. 
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came like sunrise out of the dark, Jur sedentibus in tenebris, 
giving a new sense to mankind and throwing over the 
whole breadth of life a vivid severante of light from 
shadow, putting colour and sharp form into what had till 
then all lain dim in the dusk, like Virgil’s woodland path 
under the glimpses of a fitful moon. Rather it may be 
compared to those scattered lights that watchers from 
Mount Ida were said to discern moving hither and thither 
in the darkness, and at last slowly gathering and kindling 
into the clear pallor of dawn.! So it is that those half- 
beliefs, those hints and longings, still touch us with the 
freshness of our own experience. For the ages of faith, 
if such there be, have not yet come; still in the mysterious 
glimmer of a doubtful light men wait for the coming of 
the unrisen sun. During a brief and brilliant period the 
splendour of corporate life had absorbed the life of the 
citizen ; an Athenian of the age of Pericles may have, for 
the moment, found Athens all-sufficient to his needs. With 
the decay of that glory it became plain that this life was 
insufficient, that it failed in permanence and simplicity. 
We all dwell in a single native country, the universe, said 
Meleager,? expressing a feeling that had become the 
common heritage of his race. But that country, as men 
saw it, was but ill governed; and in nothing more so than 
in the rewards and punishments it gave its citizens. To 
regard it as the vestibule only of another country where 
life should have its intricacies simplified, its injustices 
remedied, its evanescent beauty fixed, and its brief joy made 
full, became an imperious instinct that claimed satisfaction, 
through definite religious teaching or the dreams of philo- 
sophy or the visions of poetry. And so the last words 
of Greek sepulcral poetry express, through questions and 
doubts, in metaphor and allegory, the final belief in some 
blessedness beyond death. Who knows whether to live 
be not death, and to be dead life? so the haunting hope 
begins. The Master of the Portico died young; does he 
sleep in the quiet embrace of earth, or wake in the joy of 
the other world?? ‘Even in life what makes each one of 

1 Lucret. v. 663. ® Anth. Pal. vii, 417. 3 x1. 7 in this selection. 
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us to be what we are is only the soul; and when we are 
dead, the bodies of the dead are rightly said to be our 
shades or images; for the true and immortal being of each 
one of us, which is called the soul, goes on her way to | 
other gods, that before them she may give an account’. 
These are the final words left to men by that superb 
genius the dream of whose youth had ended in the lines? 
made alive again by Shelley :— 
Thou wert the Morning Star among the living 
Ere thy fair light was fled ; 


Now, having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 
New splendour to the dead. 


And at last, not from the pen of Plato, nor written in lines 
of gold, but set by a half-forgotten friend over an obscure 
grave,> comes the certitude of that long hope. Heliodorus 
and Diogeneia died on the same day and are buried under 
the same stone: but love admits no such bar to its 
continuance, and the tomb is a bridal chamber for their 
triumphant life. 


XV 


Criticism, to be made effectively, must be made from 
beyond and outside the thing criticised. But as regards 
life itself, such an effort of abstraction is more than human. 
Men look on life from a point inside it, and the total view 
differs, or may even be reversed, with the position of the 
observer. The shifting of perspective makes things appear 
variously both in themselves and in their proportion to 
other things. What lies behind one person is before 
another; the less object, if nearer, may eclipse the greater ; 
where there is no fixed standard of reference, how can it 
be determined what is real and what apparent, or whether 
there be any absolute fact at all? To some few among 
men it has been granted to look on life as it were from 
without, with vision unaffected by the limit of view and 
the rapid shifting of place. These, the poets who see 
life steadily and whole, in Arnold’s celebrated phrase, are 


T Plato, Laws, 959. 2 Anth. Pal. vii. 670. 
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for the rest of mankind almost divine. We recognise them 
as such through a sort of instinct awakened by theirs and 
responding to it, through the inarticulate divinity of which 
we are all in some degree partakers. 

These are the great poets; and we do not look, in any 
Anthology of slight pieces, for so broad and sustained a 
view of life. But what we do find in the Anthology is the 
reflection in many epigrams of many partial criticisms from 
within; the expression, in the most brief and pointed form, 
of the total effect that life had on one man or another at 
certain moments, whether in the heat of blood, or the first 
melancholy of youth, or the graver regard of mature years. 
In most the same note recurs, of the shortness of life, 
of the inevitableness of death. Now death is the shadow 
at the feast, bidding men make haste to drink before 
the cup is snatched from their lips with its sweetness 
yet undrained; again it is the bitterness within the cup 
itself, the lump of salt dissolving in the honeyed wine and 
spoiling the drink. Then comes the revolt against .the. 
cruel law of Nature in undisciplined minds. Sometimes 
this results in hard cynicism, sometimes in the relaxation 
of all effort; now and then the bitterness grows so deep 
that it almost takes the quality. of a real philosophy, a 
‘nihilism ’ that declares itself as a positive solution of the 
whole problem. ‘Little is the life of our rejoicing,’ says 
Rufinus,! in the very words of an English ballad of the 
fifteenth century ; ‘old age comes quickly, and death ends 
all” In many epigrams this burden is repeated. The 
philosophy is that of Ecclesiastes: ‘Go thy way, eat thy 
bread with joy, and drink thy wine with.a merry heart, 
let thy garments be always white, and let thy head lack no 
ointment; see life with the wife whom thou lovest all the 
days of the life of thy vanity; for that is thy portion in 
life, and in thy labour which thou takest under the sun.’ 
If the irony here is unintentional it is all the bitterer ; such 
consolation leads surely to a more profound gloom. With 
a selfish nature this view of life becomes degraded into 
cynical effrontery; under the Roman empire the lowest 


1 Anth. Pal. v. 123 cf. the beautiful lyric with the refrain Lytyll toye 1s som 
done (Percy Society, 1847. ) 
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corruption of ‘good manners’ took for its motto the famous 
words, repeated in an anonymous epigram in the Anthology, 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we dte. In finer 
tempers it issues in a mood strangely mingled of weakness 
of will and lucidity of intelligence, like that of Omar 
Khayyam. Many of the stanzas of the Persian poet have a 
close parallel, not only in thought but in actual turn of 
phrase, in verses of the later epigrammatists.2 The brief- 
ness of life when first realised makes youth feverish and 
self-absorbed. ‘Other men perhaps will be, but J shall 
be dead and turned into black earth’, he says—as though 
-that were the one thing of importance® Or again, the 
beauty of returning spring is felt in the blood as an im- 
perious call to renew the delight in the simplest physical 
pleasures, food, scent of flowers, walks in the fresh country 
air, and to thrust away the wintry thought of dead friends 
who cannot share those delights now.‘ The earliest form 
taken by the instinct of self-preservation and the revolt 
against death can hardly be called by a milder name than 
swaggering. ‘I don’t care’, the young man cries,° with a 
sort of faltering bravado. Snatch the pleasure of the 
moment, such is the selfish instinct of man before his first 
imagination of life, and then, and then, let fate do its will 
upon you.® Thereafter, as the first turbulence of youth 
passes, its first sadness succeeds, with the thought of all 
who have gone before and all who are to follow, and of the 
long silence under the ground. Touches of tenderness — 
break in upon the reveller; thoughts of the kinship of 
earth, as the drinker lifts the cup wrought of the same clay 
as he; submission to the lot of mortality; counsels to be 
generous while life lasts, ‘to give and to share’; the 
renunciation of gross ambitions such as wealth and power, 
with some likeness or shadow in it of the crowning virtue 
of humility.’ 

It is here that the change begins. To renounce for the 


1 Anth. Pal. xi. 56. 2 Cf. Anth. Pal. xi. 25, 43; xii. 50. 

3 Theognis, 877, Bergk. * Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 
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first time is an action of supreme importance, and its con- 
sequences reach over the whole of life. Not only is it that 
he who has renounced one thing has shown himself im- 
plicitly capable of renouncing all things: he has shown 
much more; reflection, choice, will. Thenceforth he is able 
to see part of life at all events from outside, the part which 
he has put away from himself; for the first time his criti- 
cism of life begins to be real. He has no longer a mere 
feeling, whether eager haste or sullen submission or blind 
revolt ; behind the feeling there is now thought, the power 
which makes and unmakes all things. 

Of this maturer criticism on life the Anthology crys- 
tallises many brilliant fragments. Perhaps there is no 
thought among them which was even then original; cer- 
tainly there is none which is not now more or less familiar. 
But the perfected expression without which thought 
remains ineffectual gives some of them a value as endur- 
ing as their charm. A few of them are here set side by 
side without comment, for no comment is needed to make 
their sense clear, nor to give weight to their grave and 
penetrating reality.) 

‘Those who have left the sweet light I mourn no longer, 
but those who live in perpetual expectation of death.’ 

‘What belongs to mortals is mortal, and all things pass 
by us; and if not, yet we pass by them.’ 

‘Now we flourish, as others did before, and others will 
presently, whose children we shall not see.’ 

' *T weep not for thee, dearest friend; for thou knewest 
much good; and likewise God dealt thee thy share of ill, 

These epigrams in their clear and unimpassioned brevity 
are a type of the Greek temper in the age of reflection. 
Many others, less simple in their language, less crystalline 
in their structure, have the same quiet sadness in their 
tone. As it is said in the solemn line of Menander, sorrow 
and life are too surely akin.2, The vanity of earthly labour ; 
the passing of youth; the utter annihilation of past time 
with all that it held of action and suffering ; the bitterness 
of the fear of death, and the weariness of the clutch at life ; 
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such are among the thoughts of most frequent recurrence. 
In one view these are the commonplaces of literature; yet 
they are none the less the expression of the profoundest 
thought of mankind. | 

In Greek literature from first to last this is the view of 
life taken by the most serious thinkers. Not in one age or 
in one form of poetry alone, but in most that are of great 
import, the feeling that death was better than life is no 
mere caprice of melancholy, but a settled conviction. The 
terrible words of Zeus in the Iliad to the horses of Achilles,} 
‘for there is nothing more pitiable than man, of all things 
that breathe and move on earth’, represent the Greek 
criticism of life already mature and consummate. ‘Of all 
things not to be born into the world is best,’ says Theognis 
in lines the calmness of which has no trace of resentment,’ 
‘but being born, as quickly as may be to pass the gates of 
Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of earth.’ Sophocles at 
the end of his long and brilliant life, in an age the most 
splendid that the world has ever witnessed, reaffirms, with the 
weight of a testamentary declaration, the words of the Meg- 
arian poet : and in another line,’ whose rhythm is the sighing 
of all the world made audible, ‘For there is no such pain,’ 
he says, ‘as length of life. So too Menander, in the most 
striking of the fragments preserved from his world ‘of 
comedies,‘ weighs and puts aside all the attractions that 
life can offer: ‘Him I call most happy who, having gazed 
without grief on these august things, the common sun, the 
stars, water, clouds; fire, goes quickly back whence he came.’ 
With so clear-sighted and so sombre a view of this life, and 
with no certainty of another, it was only the inspiration 
of great thought and action, and the gladness of yet un- 
exhausted youth, that sustained the ancient world so long. 
And this gladness of youth faded away. Throughout all 
the writing of the later classical period we feel one thing 
constantly ; that life was without joy. The one desire left 
is for rest. Life is brief, as men of old time said; but now 
there is scarcely a wish that it should be longer. ‘ Little is 


1 Jl. xvii. 443-447. 
2 Theognis, 425-8, Bergk ; eee Oed. Col. 1225-8. 
3 Seyr. fr. 500. 4 Hypobolimacus, fr. 2. 
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thy life and afflicted,’ says Leonidas,! ‘and not even so is it 
sweet, but more bitter than loathed death.’ ‘Weeping I 
was born, and when I have done my weeping I die,’ another 
poet wails,? ‘and all my life is among many tears.’ Aesopus 
is in a strait betwixt two; if one might but escape from 
life without the horror of dying! for now it is only the 
revolt from death that keeps him in the anguish of life To 
Palladas of Alexandria the world is but a slaughter-house, 
and death is its blind and irresponsible lord.‘ 

From the name of Palladas is inseparable the name of 
the famous Hypatia, and the strange history of the Neo- 
Platonic school. The last glimmer of light in the ancient 
world was from the embers of their philosophy. A few late 
epigrams preserve a record of their mystical doctrines, and 
speak in half-unintelligible language of ‘the one hope’ that 
went among them, a veiled and crowned phantom, under 
the name of Wisdom. But, apart from those lingering 
relics of a faith among men half dreamers and half 
charlatans, patience and silence were the only two counsels 
left ; patience, in which we imitate God himself; silence, in 
which all our words must soon end.’ Men had once been 
comforted for their own life and death in the thought of 
deathless memorials ; now they had lost hope, and declared 
that no words and no gods could give immortality.6 Greek 
literature perished because it found nothing more in the end 
to say than this. Its end was like that recorded of the noblest 
of the Roman Emperors;? the last word uttered with its 
dying breath was the counsel of equanimity. Resignation & 
was the one lesson left, and, this lesson once fully learned, 
it naturally and silently died. The ages that followed were 
too preoccupied to think of preserving its records, or even 
of writing its epitaph. Filtered down through Byzantine 
epitomes, through Arabic translations, through every sort 
of strange and tortuous channel, a tradition of this great 


1 Anth. Pal. vii. 472. 3 Anth. Pal. x. 84. 3 Anth. Pal, x. 123. 

4 Anth. Pal. x. 85. 5 Anth. Pal. x. 94, xi. 300. 

6 Anth. Pal. vii. 300, 362. 

7 Signum Aequanimitatis dedit atgue ita conversus quasi dormiret spiritum 
reddtast, Jul. Capitol., Antoninus Pius, c. 12. 

8 ‘Houxlyy dyargy, Anth. Pal, x. 77. 
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literature just survived long enough to kindle the imagina- 
tion of the fifteenth century. The revolutions of history, 
fortunate perhaps for the world, swept the last Greek 
scholars away from Constantinople, carrying with them the 
priceless relics of forgotten splendours. To some broken 
stones, and to the chance which has saved a few hundred 
manuscripts from destruction, is due such knowledge as 
we have to-day of that Greek thought and life which still 
remains to us in many ways an unapproached ideal. 


XVI 


That ancient world perished ; and all the while, side by 
side with it, a new world was growing up with which it had 
so little in common that hitherto it would only have been 
confusing to take the latter much into account. This review 
of the older civilisation has, so far as may be, been kept 
apart from all that is implied by the introduction of 
Christianity ; it has even spoken of the decay and death 
of literature, though literature and thought in another field 
were never more active than in the early centuries of the 
Church. For the latter half of the period of human history 
over which the Greek Anthology stretches, this new world 
was in truth the more important of the two. While to the 
ageing Greek mind life had already lost its joy, and thought 
begun to sicken, we hear the first notes of a new glory and 
passion ; 

"Eyetpe 6 kadevdwv 
Kal GvaoTa é€K TOY VEKpwY 
kat ercpavoes cor 0 Xpioros.} 


In this fragment of shapeless verse, not in the smooth 
delicate couplets of contemporary poets, Polyaenus or 
Antiphilus, lay the germ of the music which was to charm 
the centuries that followed. Even through the long swoon of 
art which is usually thought of as following the darkness of 
the third century, the truth was that art was transforming 
itself into new shapes and learning a new language. The 


1 Quoted by S. Paul, Apé. v. 14. 
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last wisdom of the Neo-Platonic philosophy was barely said 
when the Church of the Holy Wisdom rose in Constan- 
tinople, the most perfect work of art that has yet been 
known in organic beauty of design and splendour of orna- 
ment; and when Justinian by his closure of the schools of 
Athens marked off, as by a precise line, the end of the 
ancient world, in the Greek monasteries of Athos new 
types of beauty were being slowly wrought out which 
passed outward from land to land, transfiguring the face of 
the world as they went. 

It is only in the growth and life of that new world that 
the decay and death of the old can be regarded with equa- 
nimity, or can in a certain sense be historically justified : 
for Greek civilisation was and still is so incomparable that 
its loss might otherwise fill the mind with despair, and 
seem to be the last irony cast by fate against the idea of 
human progress. But it is the law of all Nature, from her 
highest works to her lowest, that life only comes by death ; 
‘she replenishes one thing out of another’, in the words of 
the Roman poet, ‘and does not suffer anything to be 
forgotten before she has been recruited by the death of 
something else.’ To all things born she comes one day 
with her imperious message: materies opus est ut crescant 
postera secla,, With the infinite patience of one who has 
inexhaustible time and imperishable material at her 
absolute command, slowly, vacillatingly, not hesitating at 
any waste or any cruelty, Nature works out some form till 
it approaches perfection ; then finds it flawed, finds it is not 
the thing she meant, and with the same unscrupulous 
and passionless action breaks it up and begins anew. As 
in our own lives we sometimes feel that the slow progress 
of years, the structure built up cell by cell through pain 
and patience and weariness at lavish cost seems one day, 
when some great new force enters our life, to crumble and 
fall away from us, leaving us strangers in a new world, so it is 
with the greater types of life, with peoples and civilisations ; 
some secret inherent flaw was in their structure; they meet 
a trial for which they were not prepared, and fail; once 
more they must be passed into the crucible and melted 

1 Lucret. i. 263, iii. 967. 
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down to their primitive matter. Yet in some way the 
experience of all past generations enters into those which 
succeed them, and still lives in the gradual evolution of the 
purpose of history. Of histories no less than of poems it is 
true that the best are but shadows, and that, for the highest 
purposes which history serves, the idea is the fact ; the im- 
pression produced on us, the influence of a life, ideal or 
actual, akin to and yet different from ours, is the one thing 
which primarily matters. So far as this, the vital part of 
human culture, is concerned, modern scholarship has not 
helped men beyond the point already reached by the more 
imperfect knowledge and more vivid intuitions of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. If the Greek world 
heightened life more for them than it does for us, we have, 
so far as Greek is concerned, lost and not gained. Com- 
pensations indeed there are; a vast experience has enlarged 
our horizon, and it would be absurd to say now, as was 
once truly or plausibly said, that Greek means culture. Yet 
even now we could ill do without it; nor does there seem 
any reason beyond the dulness of our imagination and the 
imperfection of our teaching why it should not be as true 
and as living a help as ever in our lives. 

The highest office of history is to preserve ideals, as it is 
, of poetry to create them. The value of this selection of - 
minor poetry—if one can speak of a value in poetry beyond 
itself—is that, however imperfectly, it draws for us in little a 
picture of the Greek ideal with all its virtues and its failings : 
it may be taken as an epitome, slightly sketched with a 
facile hand, of the book of Greek life. How slight its sub- 
stance is becomes plain the moment we turn from these 
epigrams, however delicate and graceful, to the great 
writers. Yet the very study of the lesser and the apprecia- 
tion that comes of study may quicken our understanding of 
-the greater; and there is something more moving and 
pathetic in their survival, as of flowers from a strange land: 
white violets gathered at morning, to revert to Meleager’s 
exquisite metaphor, and still yielding a faint sweetness in 
the never-ending afternoon. 


ANTHOLOGY 


TEXT AND TRANSLATION 


THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Modoa dina, tim Tavde hépers rayxaprov ao.ddp ; 
7 Tis 0 Kal TevEas bpvobeTay orépavor ; 
“Avuce pev Meréaypos’ apslarw 5é Acoxret 
pvapoouvoy ravtay é£errovnce yap: 
5 ToAAd pev eurrétas ’Avirns xpiva, roddd 5é Mospods 
Neipia, Kat Yampovs Bard pév, dArd poda: 
Ndpxiocoy re yopov Medavirrridou éyxvov tuvovr, 
Kai véov oivavOns KARA Lipwvidew 
Lov 8 dvaplé wré£as puporvouy evavOepov Tpev 
10 Noocibdos, Hs SéXrors xnpov ErnEev "Epos" 
Tp 8 dua nai cdupvyov ad’ jdvmvooto ‘Pravod 
eal yAuKov ’Hpivyns wapSevoypwra xpoKor, 
"Adxaiou re AXGANOpor ev dpvorrdrots UaxivOor, 
cai Yaptou Sadvns crova pedapréraroy 
15 Ev & Aewvidew Oarepots xicooio xopvuBous, 
MvacdaAxov te xopas o€oropou mitvos: 


Dear Muse, for whom bringest thou this gardenful of song, or 
who is he that fashioned the garland of poets? Meleager made it, 
and wrought out this gift as a remembrance for noble Diocles, 
inweaving many lilies of Anyte, and many martagons of Moero, 
and of Sappho little, but all roses, and the narcissus of choral 
Melanippides budding into hymns, and the fresh shoot of the 
vine-blossom of Simonides ; twining to mingle therewith the spice- 
scented flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets Love melted the 
wax, and with her, marjoram from sweet-breathing Rhianus, and 
the delicious maiden-fleshed crocus of Erinna, and the hyacinth 
of Alcaeus, vocal among the poets, and the dark-leaved laurel- 
spray of Samius, and withal the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas, and 
the tresses of Mnasalcas’ sharp pine; and he plucked the spreading 
plane of the song of Pamphilus, woven together with the walnut 
shoots of Pancrates and the fair-foliaged white poplar of Tymnes, 
and the green mint of Nicias, and the horn-poppy of Euphemus 
growing on the sands; and with these Damagetus, a dark violet, 
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Braony re wAatdvctov arébpice Tlapdtrov otyns 
ocUpmreKTov Kapins Epveot Llayxpareos, 
Tupvew 7’ edbrréranrov AevKNY, y~Nocpov Te alovpBpov 
20 Nexiov, Eddnpou t’ duporpodoy mdpanor: 
"Ev & apa Aapaynrov tov pérav, 450 re puptov 
KadrAudyou, orudedrod pertov adel wédtTOs, 
Avyvida 7’ Evdoplavos, i’ éy Movonow adpeopov 
ds Acds éx Kovpwr éoxyev errwvupiny: 
25 Thor 8 dw ‘Hynocrmoy évérdexe parvada Borpuy, 
Ilépoou 7’ evaodn cyoivoy aynodpevos 
Lov 8° dua nai yruedpnrov an’ axpepovwv Acoripov, 
xar porns dvOn 1pa@ta Mevexpareos, 
Lpupvaious Te KAdSous Nixawvérov, 75é Paévvov 
30 réptvOov, BAwOpny 7’ aypada Yipulew: 
"Ev 5é wal €x Aetp@vos Gpopynroto cédwva, 
Bata Staxviftwy avbea, Tapbevidos, 
Aeibava 7’ ebeapretyta pedtoraxtwy aro Movoéwy 
EavOovs éx kadapuns BaxyvrAibew ordyvas: 
35 *Ev 8 dp’ ’Avaxpeioyta, To pév yAUKD Keivo pédtona, 
vexrapéous 8 édXéyous, dotropov avOéuov: 
"Ep 6€ Kat éx« popBis cxortoTpLyos avOos axavOns 
’Apxtdoyou, mixpas orpayyas at’ wKxcavod: 
and the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of pungent 
honey, and the rose-campion of Euphorion, and the spice-plant of 
the Muses, him who had his surname from the Dioscori: and with 
them he inwove Hegesippus, a riotous grape-cluster, and mowed 
down the scented rush of Perses; and withal the quince from 
the branches of Diotimus, and the first pomegranate flowers of 
Menecrates, and the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus, and the terebinth 
of Phaennus, and the tall wild pear of Simmias, and among them 
also parsley from the blameless meadow of Parthenis, plucking 
apart its small flowers, and fruitful remnants from the honey- 
dropping Muses, yellow ears from the corn-blade of Bacchylides ; 
and withal Anacreon, both that sweet song of his and his nectarous 
elegies, unsown honeysuckle; and withal the thorn-blossom of 
Archilochus from a tangled brake, bitter drops from the ocean ; 
and with them the young olive-shoots of Alexander, and the 


crimson water-lily of Polycleitus; and among them he laid amara- 
cus, Polystratus the flower of singers, and the young Phoenician 
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Tots 8 ay’ ’AXeEdvdpot0 véous Sprrnxas éEdalns, 
40 no¢ Tlodverelrou ropdupeoy Kvapov: 
’Ep 8 ap’ dudpaxoy Hxe WorAvotparov, avOos dobar, 
Dolvicoay te venv xuTpov an’ ’Avtimdtpov* 
Kal pny cai Supiav orayvorpiya Onxato vapdov 
ipvobérav ‘Epuod Sapov aedopevor: 
45 ’Ev & TlooetSirov te cat “HdvAov aypu’ apovpns 
Lueridew 7’ avéwos avOea hvopeva: 
Nai pv «ab ypicevov aet Oetoo TIXdtwvos 
KNova Tov €& aperhns mravrobe Naptropevoy, 
*“Aatpav 7’ piv “Aparov éuov Addev, ovpavopdxeus 
50 doivixos xelpas mpwroyovous édixas, 
Awroy 7’ edvyaitny Xaipjpovos, év proyl pitas 
Paidipov, Avraydpou 7’ etotpopoy Supa Boos, 
Tdy re diraxpnrov Geodwpidew veobarr 
EprrvudAov, xudvwy 7 avOea Paview, 
55 “AAXwv 7’ Epvea ToAAG veoypada: Trois 8’ dua Movons 
xai ogerépns ers T1rov Mpwipa NevKoia. 
"ANNA hirors pév epotor hépw yap, Eore 5é pvorats 
Kowvos 0 TOV Moveéwy ndverrns oréghavos. 


cypress of Antipater, and also set therein spiked Syrian nard, the 
poet who sang of himself as Hermes’ gift; and withal Posidippus 
and Hedylus together, wild blossoms of the cornfield, and the 
blowing windflowers of the son of Sicelides ; yea, and set therein 
the golden bough of the ever divine Plato, that shines everywhere 
by its virtue, and beside him Aratus the knower of the stars, 
cutting the first-born spires of that heaven-high palm, and the 
fair-tressed lotus of Chaeremon mixed with the gilliflower of 
Phaedimus, and the woven daisies of Antagoras, and the wine- 
loving fresh-blown wild thyme of Theodorides, and the corn-flowers 
of Phanias, and many newly-scriptured shoots of others; and with 
them also even from his own Muse some early white violets. Now 
to my friends I bring this gift; but the sweet-worded garland of 
the Muses is common to all initiate. 


LOVE 


I 


PRELUDE 
POSIDIPPUS 
Kexpomri paive Xayuve trodvdpocor ixudda Baxyou, 
paive, Spoo.lécOw.cupBorsKen mporocss: 
YuydcOw Znveov 6 copos xvxvos, & te KNedvOous 
povoa: péror 8’ Hyiv o yAuKUTiKpos “Epas. 


IT 


LAUS VENERIS 
ASCLEPIADES 

“Hdd Oépous Sixpauvre yewy rroroy, 780 Sé vavracs 

? a 9 a 9 ‘ f 

Ex yetudvos ely etaptvov ZTéepavov' 
"“Hétoroy 8 orrorayv xputry pia rovs didéovtas 

A \ , Aa a, e > 9? , 
yAaiva cat atvAtat Kurpis vm’ audorépwr. 


I 


Jar of Athens, drip the dewy wetness of the Wine-God, drip 


in dew over the feast to which all bring their share; be silenced 
the swan, sage Zeno, and the Muse of Cleanthes, and let our 


concern be bitter-sweet Love. 


Sweet is snow in summer for one athirst to drink, and sweet for 
sailors after winter to see the Crown of spring; but most sweet 
when one cloak hides two lovers, and the praise of Love is told 
by both. 

96 


gas 
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Il 


LOVE'S SWEETNESS 
NOSSIS 
“Adcov oddév “Epwrtos, & & dABia, Sevrepa wavra 
€oriv’ amo oropatos § émrrvaa Kal TO pers. 
Todro Néyes Nocols: riva § a Kurpuis obx épiracev 
ovK oldev xnvas TdvOea troia poda. 


IV 


LOVE AND THE SCHOLAR 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
“Howddou rroré Si8dov éuais b1r6 yepoly EXicowy 
Tluppny éEarivns eldov érepyopévny’ 
BiBroy 8é pipas emi yy yept, radr’ éBonaa: 
Epya ti pot trapéyers, @ yépoy ‘Hoiode ; 


V 


THE FIRST KISS 
STRATO 
‘Eozrepinv Moipis pe, cal Hy vytaivoper wpny, 
ove 018’ eire cadas elt’ Svap, nowacato- 


3 
Nothing is sweeter than love, and all delicious things are second 
to it; yes, even honey I spit out of my mouth. Thus saith Nossis ; 
and he whom the Cyprian loves not, knows not what roses her 
flowers are. 
4 
Once when turning over the Book of Hesiod in my hands, 
suddenly I saw Pyrrha approaching ; and casting the book to the 
ground from my hand, I cried out, Why bring your works to me, 
old Hesiod? , 
5 
At evening, at the hour when we say good-night, Moeris kissed 
me, I know not whether really or in a dream; for very clearly 
- G 


he 
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“H8n yap rd pev GdXa pdnr’ atpexéws evonoa 
NoKooa po Tpocégn, ywoKoo’ éruvOavero. 

Ei 5é pe nal repirnxe,rexpaipouat’ ei yap adrnés, 
mwas aroOewlels wrAdCou’ erty Oovtos ; 


VI 


THE REVELLER 
MELEAGER 

BeBAjoOw xvBos: aire tropevoopat nvide TOoAmA. 

oivoBapés, tiv’ yes povtiba ; Kwpacopar. 
Kowpdoopar; wh Oupe tpérrn ; ti & Epwre Aoyio pos 5 

dire tayos. mov & 4 mpocbe Noyov per€érn ; 
"Epp(p0a codpias 6 modus tovos' &y povoy olda 

Tov, Stu eat Znvos Aja xaGeirev “Epas. 


VII 


LOVE AND WINE 
RUFINUS 
“Onrdicpas wpos "Epwra rept crépvotos Noytopoy, 
ovdé pe VIKHOEL, LOVOS ewy pos Eva, 
@varis 8’ abavdrw cvotycopas: Hv 5é BonGdv. 
Bdxyov éyn, Ti povos mpos 80" éyw Sivapac; 


I now have the rest in mind, all she said to me, and all that she 
asked me of; but whether she has kissed me too, I am still to 
seek ; for if it is true, how, once thus rapt to heaven, do I go to 
and fro upon earth? 
6 

Let the die be thrown; light up! I will on my way; aye, courage ! 
—Hearvy with wine, what is your purpose?—I will revel.—I will 
revel? whither will you, O heart >—And what is Reason to Love? 
light up, quick !—But where is your old study of philosophy >— 
Away with the long toil of wisdom; this one thing only I know, 
that Love abated even the pride of Zeus. 


7 
I am armed against Love with a breastplate of Reason, neither 
shall he conquer me, one against one; yes, I a mortal will 
contend with him the immortal: but if he have Bacchus to second 
him, what can I do alone against the two? 
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VIII, 


LOVE IN THE STORM 
ASCLEPIADES 


Nige, yaraloBoret, moe: oxoros, aide, xepavvov, 
wavta Ta ToppupovT ev xOovi cete védn, 

“Hy ydp pe xrelvys, rote mavoopar jv Sé pw adns Shy, 
xai Stabels rovTwy yetpova, Kwopdcopat’ 

“Endxes yap pp 0 xpata@y Kal cod Oeos, @ Tore mec Beis, 
Zed, Sid yarxneiwy ypucds eSus Oarapovr. 


IX 


A KISS WITHIN THE CUP 
AGATHIAS 
Bini pev ov hiroowos: Stav 8 eOérns pe peOvocar 
TpOTa ov yevouévn mpoadepe ral dSéyopac* 
Ei yap emepavoes trois yelreotv, ovnéete vnery 
evpapés, ovde guyety Tov yAuKdY oivoyoov" 
TlopOpever yap Epouye xvdE rapa cod To Pidrnya, 
Kal pos atrayyédnNec THY Yapty hy éXaBev. 


8 
Snow, hail, darken, blaze, thunder, shake forth all thy glooming 
clouds upon the earth; for if thou slay me, then will I cease, but 
while thou leavest me alive, though in worse plight than this, I will 
revel. For the God draws me who is thy master too, at whose 


persuasion, Zeus, thou didst once pierce in gold to that brazen 
bridal-chamber. 


9 


I am no wine-bibber; but if you will make me drunk, taste first 
and bring it me, and I take it. For if you shall touch it with your 
lips, no longer is it easy to keep sober or to escape the sweet cup- 
bearer ; for the cup carries me the kiss from you, and tells me of 
the favour that it had. 
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Xx 
LOVE'S MARTYR 
MELEAGER 
Aleé por Suvet ev ev ovacw Hyos "Epwrtos, 
Supa Sé cirya TloPoss ro yAunv Sdxpu pépec: 
Oud’ 4 vu, ov héyyos éxotpsoev, AA’ ro hirrpav 
Hon tov Kpadla yvworos Everts TUTFOS. 
"OQ-rravol, ri 5 aei ror’ édimracba pév, "Epwres, 
ofa’, atromrjvat §' odd’ Saov toyvete ; 
XI 
LOVE'S DRINK 
| MELEAGER 
To oxvos 950 yéynOe, Néyes 8 Ore Tas Pidépwros 
Znvodhiras paver Tod Aadtod cToparos, 
“OrBtov: t6” bir’ énois viv yeireot yeirea Oeioa 
amvevatl wuyav ray év éuoi mporrios. 


XII 


LOVE THE RUNAWAY 
MELEAGER 
Knpvoow rov “Epwra rov ayptov’ apts yap dptt 
opOpiwos ex xolras @myet’ atroTrrapevos. 


10 


Evermore in mine ears eddies the sound of Love, and mine eye 
carries the silent sweetness of a tear to the Desires; neither does 
night nor light let me rest, but already my enchanted heart bears 
the well-known imprint. Ah, winged Loves, why do you ever know 
how to fly towards me, but have no whit of strength to fly away ? 


II 


The cup is sweetly glad, and says that it touches the voiceful 
mouth of love’s darling, Zenophile. Happy! would that now, 
bringing up her lips to my lips, she would drink at one draught 
the very soul in me. 

12 


I make hue and cry after wild Love; for now, even now in the 
morning dusk, he flew away from his bed and was gone. This boy 
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"Eots 8 6 waits yAuKvdaxpus, deiNados, wxvs, dbaphns, 
TLud yeAOY, WTEpsErs VATA, HapeTpopopos, 
Tlarpos &’ obxér’ exw ppatery rivos: ove yap aiOnp, 
ov xOav gyot texety Tov Opacvy, ov rédXayos. 
lavrn yap nai waow aréxGeras adr’ écoparte 
Hn Trov vov uyais adXa TiOnot Alva. 
Katrot xeivos, Sov, rept dwrcov' ov pe AéANOas, 
tofora, Zyvodinras oupact xcpuTropevos. 


XIII 


LOVE’S SYMPATHY 
CALLIMACHUS 


"Edxos éywv o Eeivos eXdvOavev’ ws avinpov 
mvevpe Sta otnBéwr, cides, avnyaryerto. 

To rpirov nvid’ érive, ta 5é pda purAABoACdYTA 
Ta@Vvopos amo oTepavwoy TavrT éyéovTo yapal: 

“Onrnrat péya 84 te pd Saipovas ove amo puopod 
eixalw, pwpos 8 tyvia pop Ewadov. 


is full of sweet tears, ever talking, swift, unabashed, sly-laughing, 
winged on the back, girt with a quiver. But whose son he is I 
cannot say, for Heaven denies having borne this ruffler, and Earth 
and Sea deny. Everywhere and by all is he hated; now look you 
to it lest haply even now he is laying more springes for souls. 
Yet—there he is, see! about his lurking-place; I espy thee, 
O archer, ambushed in Zenophile’s eyes. 


15 


Our friend was wounded and we knew it not; how bitter a sigh, 
mark you? he drew from the depth of his breast. Lo, ’twas the 
third cup he was drinking, and his garlands scattered their petals, 
and all the roses were shed on the ground. He is deep in the 
fire, surely; no, by the gods, I guess not at random; a thief 
myself, I know a thief’s footprints. , 
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XIV 
THE MAD LOVER 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
’"Avépa AvoonTHpe xuvos BeBorAnpévoy io 
bdace Onpeiny eixova dact Brérreuv: 
Avocowy Taya tmixpov “Epws évérntev odovra 
eis €ué, Kal paviats Ouporv éAnicaro: 
Xv yap enol Kal wrovtos ,€rjparoy, cixova paiver, 
Kat Totapay Sivat, Kai Sérras oivoyoov. 


XV 


TO THE WORLD'S END 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ei xat rnXNorépw Mepons reov ixyvos épeicers, 
mTnvos "Epws rrnve Keioe péver pe pépec: 
Ei «al és avtoNinv mpos ouoypoov teas Ho, 
welos apetpntos Apouas ev oradioss. 


XVI 


LOVE’S GARLAND 
MELEAGER 


TINé&w Aevaoioy wrAéEw 8 atrarny dpa pupros 
vapxioooy, trEEw Kat Ta yeN@VTA Kpiva, 


14 
A man wounded by a rabid dog’s venom sees, they say, the 
beast’s image in all waters. Surely mad Love has fixed his bitter 
fang in me, and made my soul the prey of his frenzies; for both 
the sea and the eddies of rivers and the wine-carrying cup show 
me thy image, beloved. 
15 
Even if thou wilt plant thy foot far away beyond Meroé, winged 
Love carries me thither with the might of wings: even if thou wilt 
pass into the East to the Dawn whose hue is thine, afoot over 
immeasurable leagues I will follow. 


16 


I will twine the white violet and I will twine the delicate narcissus 
with myrtle buds, and I will twine laughing lilies, and I will twine 


© owe 
Ji ° 
“<< 
i. » 
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TINéEw nai xpoxov nduv, érimréew 8 vaxwwOov 
wopohupény, tAcEW Kal dirépacta poba, 

‘Os dv eri xpotapots pupoBootpiyou ‘HrArodwpas 
evTAOKapov yaitny avOoRBorAn arTédavos. 


XVII 


LOVER'S FRIGHT 
MELEAGER 
Pv , ’ ’ , ” v 
Aptractat: tis Tocco av aixpdaat aypios en ; 
tis Toco avTapar Kal Tpds “Epwra payny ; 
“ATre TaYOS TevKaS Kaito KTUTrOS: ‘HdALodwpas: 
Saive madw otépywy évtos éwav, cpadin. 


XVIII 


LOVE IN SPRING 
MELEAGER 

"Hdn Nevxoiov Garret, Oarrew 5é h/AopBpos 

vapxiocos, OdrAre 8’ ovpecipota xpiva* 
"Hbn & 4 pirépacrtos, ev avOecw @ptpyov avOos, 

Znvodira IlecPods 750 téOnre podov. 
Acipoves, Tt watata xopats me hardpa yedate ; 

d yap wais xpécowy dduTrvowy stehavev. 


the sweet crocus, and I will twine therewithal the crimson hyacinth, 
and I will twine lovers’ roses, that on balsam-curled Heliodora’s 
temples my garland may shed its petals over the lovelocks of her 
hair. 

17 

She has been snatched away! What savage could do so cruel 

a deed? Who so bold as to raise battle against very Love? Light 
torches, quick! and yet—a footfall ; Heliodora’s ; go back into my 
breast, O my heart. 

18 


Now the white violet blocms, and blooms the moist parcissus, 
and bloom the mountain-ranging lilies; and now, dear to her 
lovers, spring-flower among the flowers, Zenophile, the sweet rose 
of Persuasion, has burst into bloom. Meadows, why idly laugh in 
the brightness of your tresses? for my girl is. better than garland 
sweet to smell. : 
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XIX 
A FLOWER AMONG THE FLOWERS 
MELEAGER 
‘O atédavos wept kpati papaiverar ‘HAtodwpas: 
avutn 8 éxAdprret ToD atepavou atédpavos. 


XX 


PARTING AT DAWN 
MELEAGER 
"Hobs ayyede, xaipe Daca pope Kal Taxus ErXOots 
"Eowepos iy airayeis NdOptos avis aywv. 


XXI 


DEARER THAN DAY 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Lwleo, cor pédrwv evérrery, tradivopaov iwnv 
aw dvaceipata cal wadw ayxe pévo, 
XH yap éyw Sacwrjta Sidotacww old te muxpny 
yuxta xatamrtnoaw Thy "Ayepovtidoa: 
"Huats yap céo déytyos opotiov: adda TO pév trou 
&DOoryyov, ov 5é poe Kal TO AdAnpa Hépers 
Keivo 7d Zerpnvav yAuKepwrepoy, © emt wacat 
eloly éuijs wuyiis énmides exxpepées. 


19 
The garland withers round Heliodora’s head; but she shines 
out, the garland of the garland. 


20 
Fare well, Morning Star, herald of dawn, and quickly come as 
the Evening Star, bringing again in secret her whom thou takest 
away. 
21 
‘Fare well,’ I would say to you; and again I check my voice 
and rein it backward, and again I stay beside you; for I shrink 
from the terrible separation from you as from the bitter night of 
Acheron ; for the light of you is like the day. Yet that, I think, 
is voiceless, but you bring me also the murmuring talk of that 
oe sweeter than the Sirens’, whereon all my soul’s hopes are 
ung. 
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XXII 


THE MORNING STAR 
MACEDONIUS 


Pwadope, un Tov "Epwra Bialeo, nde S:dacxov 
"Apei yerrovéwy vnrees Frop exew, 

‘Os 8€ wdpos KXupévns opowy PacBovra peradpw 
ov Spopoy wxumodny etyes av’ avtoXins, 

Odtw port treplt vinta poyts TroPéovTs Paveicay 
Epxeo SnOuvwv, ws mapa Kippepiors. 


XXIII 


AT COCKCROWING 


ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


“Op6pos €8n, Xpvasrra, warat & noos aréxtwp 
xnpvaccwy POovepny 'Hpvyéveray ayer 

’Opvidwy Eppors POovepwraros, 5s pe Siwxecs 
otxoGey eis TroAXoUs HiGéwy oapous. 

T'npdoxets TiOwve: ti yap anv edtvérw Hd 
ovTws opOpidinu jrAacas ex NEexEewv ; 


22 


Morning Star, do not Love violence, neither learn, neighbour as 
thou art to Mars, to have a heart that pities not; but as once 
before, seeing Phaethon in Clymene’s chamber, thou heldest not 
on thy fleet-foot course from the East, even so on the skirts of 
night, the night that so hardly has lightened on my desire, come 
lingering as among the Cimmerians. 


23 
Grey dawn is over, Chrysilla, and ere now the morning cock 
clarioning leads on the envious Lady of Morn. II! betide thee, 
most envious of birds, who drivest me from my home to the 
chattering crowd of men. Thou growest old, Tithonus; else why 
dost thou chase Dawn thy bedfellow out of her couch while yet 
morning Is so young? 
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XXIV 
DAWN’S HASTE 
MELEAGER 

“OpOpe ti por Sucépaate tayvs epi Koiroy eréats 

dptt pitas Anuods ypwrl yAcawopéeve ; 
Ei@e wddww atpévras taywov Spopov” Kazrepos eins, 

® yAuKv das Badrowp eis evs wixpotarov* 
“H8n yap Kat wpoabev én’ ’Arxpnvnv Atos 7rGes 

dyrios: oun adans éaat trar.wdpopins. 


XXV 


DAWN'S DELAY 
MELEAGER 
“OpOpe ti viv Sucépacte Bpadvs epi xoopov éXicon, 
adros errel Anpods Odrrel vee yravids ; 
"AAN’ Ste trav padway KorrraLs Exov WKUS eréoTNS, 
ws Badd én’ éuol pas eriyatpéexaxov, 


XXVI 


WAITING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
AnOuver Kreopavrss o 5¢ tpiros dpyeras 6n 
AUYVOS UIroxdalew Hea papasvomevos’ 


24 

Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why risest thou so swift round my 

bed, where but now I nestled close to darling Demo? Would 

God thou wouldst turn thy fleet course backward and be evening, 

thou shedder of the sweet light that is so bitter on me. For once 

before, for Zeus and his Alcmena, thou wentest contrary; thou art 
not unlessoned in running backward. 


25 
Grey dawn, hater of lovers, why rollest thou now so slow round 
the world, since another is shrouded and warm by Demo? but 
when I held her delicate form to my breast, swift thou wert upon 
us, shedding on me a malicious light. 


26 


Cleophantis lingers long; the third lamp now begins to give 
a broken glimmer as it silently wastes away. And would that the 
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Aide 5é xai xpadins wupaos cuvatréa Berto AvyVq, 
lA », ¢ > 3 4 X w , 
pndé po’ un’ ayputrvats Snpoy Exare TroGors. 
"A roca tTHhv Ku@épecav érwpocev Eatrepos Hew" 
GAN’ abt’ avOpwrwv peidetar ovte Gear. 


XXVII 


WAITING IN VAIN 
ASCLEPIADES 
‘Oporoyna’ Hkew eis vuxta poe 7 rtBontos 
Niko, cal cepynv dpoce @eapodopor, 
Kovy jxet, pudaxn 5€ mrapoiyerau ap’ émvopxeiv 
n0ere ; Tov AVyvov, Taides, aoa BécaTe. 


XXVIII 


THE SCORNED LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
Nv, o€ yap ov GdAnv paptupomat, ola p’ UBpiter 
IIvOtas 9 Nexods otca hireEarrarns, 
KrnOels ove axrntos éXnAVOa: tavTa TraBodca 
col peprpact’ én’ euots otaad more mpobupots. 


/ 


firebrand in my heart too were quenched with the lamp, and did 
not burn me long in wakeful desires. Ah how often she swore by 
the Cytherean that she would be here at evenfall; but she recks 
not of either men or gods. 


27 
Nico the renowned consented to come to me at nightfall and 
swore by the holy Lady of Laws; and she is not come, and the 
watch is gone by; did she mean to forswear herself? Servants, 
put out the lamp. 


28 


O Night, thee and none other I take to witness, how Nico’s 
Pythias flouts me, traitress as she 1s; asked, not unasked am I 
come; may she yet blame thee in the selfsame plight standing by 
my porch! 
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XXIX 


SLEEPLESS NIGHT 
AGATHIAS 
Ildcav eyo thy vixra aivipopat edte 8 ééXOn 
GpOpos eAwvdcas pixpa yapiCopevos, 
’Apuetrepirpulouar yeddoves, és S€ we Saxpu 
Baddovow, yAuKEpov KOpa Tapwadpevat, 
Oppata 8’ oiddovra durdacetat, 7 5é ‘PodavOns 
avlis nots crépvos ppovtis avacrpéperat, 
QQ POovepai mravaacbe NarnTpides, ov yap eywye 
thy Deropnreinv yAdooay areOptoapnv: 
"ANN "IruXov KNalocTe Kat’ oUpea, Kal yoaolTeE 
els Errotros Kpavany avr. éepeComevat, 
Batov iva nv@acoipev lows Se tis HEet Gverpos 
5s pe ‘PodavOeiors ryyecww appuBanrel. 


XXX 


THE LOVE LETTER 
RUFINUS 
‘Poudivos 77 un yAuKepwratn 'EXmids ToAda 
yaipew, e+ yaipew ywpis éuod duvacac 
Ovxérs Bacralo, pa ta a’ Sppata, Thy Pirépnpov 
Kal THY pouvorey7 velo Staluyiny, 


29 
All night long I sigh ; and when grey dawn rises and grants me 
grace to sleep for a little, the swallows cry around and about me, 
and drive me back to tears, thrusting sweet slumber away ; and my 
swollen eyes keep vigil, and the thought of Rhodanthe returns 
again in my bosom. O envious chatterers, be still; it was not I 
who shore away Philomela’s tongue; weep for Itylus on the 
mountains, and sit wailing by the hoopoe’s rocky tent, that we 
may sleep a little; and perchance a dream will come and clasp me 
round with Rhodanthe’s arms. 
30 
Rufinus to Elpis, my most sweet, greeting; well be with thee, 
if thou canst be well away from me. No longer can I bear, no, by 
thine eyes, my solitary and unmated severance from thee, but 
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"AXN’ ale Saxpvosos mreduppévos 4 mrt Kopnaaov 
Epyopas ) peyadrns vnov és ’Apréusdos 

Aiptov adr tratpy pe SedéEeras, és 5é cov dupa 
Trncopat, eppwcbas pupia a’ evyopevos. 


XXXI 


LOVE AND REASON 
PHILODEMUS 
WVuyn por rporéeyes pevryery wo8ov ‘Hrodepas, 
Sdxpua xai Ejrovus Tovs mply émictapevn’ 
Poi pév, Grd huyeiv ov pot aBévos, 7 yap avardys 
auTn Kal Tpordeyes Kal Tporeyovaa perel. 


XXXII 
ODI ET AMO 
MELEAGER 

“Aryyetdov tade, Aopxds: idov wads Sevtepoy abrA 

xai tpirov ayyetnov, Aopxads, adtravta Tpéxe" 
Mnxére pédXe wérov. Bpaxv po Spay, Aopxds, érlayes: 

Aopxas, trot orrevders piv ce Ta TravTa abel ; 
IIpoaGes 8 ols eipnxa madatr—parrov 8 Srs—Anpo: 

pndev Odrws elirys—aAN’ Gt1—rravta rye 


evermore dabbled with tears I go to Coressus or to the temple of 
the great Artemis; but tomorrow my home shall receive me, and 
I will fly to thy face. Fare well ten thousand times. 


31 
My soul forewarns me to flee the desire of Heliodora, knowing 
well the tears and jealousies of old. She talks; but I have no 
strength to flee, for, shameless that she is, she forewarns, and while 
she forewarns, she loves. 
32 
Take this message, Dorcas ; lo again a second and a third time, 
Dorcas, take her all my message; run; delay no longer; fly. 
Wait a little, Dorcas, prithee a little; Dorcas, whither so fast 
before learning all I would say? And add to what I have just 
said—or rather—I am a fool; say nothing at all—only that-— 
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Mn deldou ov ta wavta Néyesv. Kaitos ti oé, Aopeas, 
éxtréuirw, avv col Kavros, iSov, mpodywr ; 


XXXII 


LOOKING AND LIKING 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
'OpOarpol, réo péxpis advacere véxtap 'Epwrey, 
KadrXeos axpyrov Cwpotrotat Opacées ; 
Tire Scab péEwper darn oBévos, ev 88 yaravn 
mnoarta oreiow Kurrpids Mesrsyin. 
Ei 8’ dpa trov xal nett xatrdoyeros éooopat olotpe 
ylvecOe xpvepots Saxpuc. pudaréor, 
"Evdtxov orAnoovres del mdvoyv é& tuéwv yap, 
ged, wupos és Toaanv AAOopev Epyaciny. 


XXXIV 


FORGET-ME-NOT 
AGATHIAS 
"H fa ye xal cv, Pidiwva, pépers wd0ov, } pa nai abry 
Kapvers avaréos Oupace rnxopevn ; 
"H op pev drrvov Exes yAuKepwratov, juerépns Se 
dpovridos ove NOyos yivetat ovT’ apLO pos ; 


say everything; spare not to say everything. Yet why do I send 
you out, Dorcas, when myself, see, I go forth with you? 


33 

Eyes, how long are you draining the nectar of the Loves, rash 
drinkers of the strong unmixed wine of beauty? let us run far 
away, far as we have strength to go, and in calm I will pour sober 
offerings to Cypris the Placable. But if haply even there I am 
caught by the frenzy, be you wet with chill tears and doomed for 
ever to bear deserved pain; since from you, alas! it was that we 
fell into all this labour of fire. 


34 
Dost thou then also, Philinna, carry longing in thee, dost thou 
thyself also sicken and waste away with tearless eyes? or is thy 
sleep most sweet to thee, while of our care thou makest neither 
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Eupnoes ta Suota, teny 5’, apéyapte, wapecyy 
aOpnaw Oapsvois Saxpvat Teyyopevny: 

Kurpis yap Ta pev GAXa TranrizyKotos, ay Sé Te Kadrov 
e\raxev, éyOaipev tas coBapevopévas. 


XXXV 


AMANTIUM IRAE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 

Acxr.(bas apgerivaker épois Tardreva mpocarots 

éorrepos, U8protny pd0ov ereveEapévn. 
“T8pis Epwras édvae parnv bde pvOos adarar: 

UAprs eunv épéOes parry épwpaviny 
“OQpoca yap AXucaBavra pévew arravevlev éexeivns, 

@ totrot, GAN’ ixérns mpwios evOds EBnv. 


XXXVI 


INCONSTANCY 
MACEDONIUS 
Tlappevis ovx épyp To pév ovvoua Kadov axovoas 
wicapny av dé pot mixpotépyn Gavarov' 
Kal devryers pid€ovta cal ov hiréovra Simxess 
oppa warw Keivoy Kal dir€ovta puyys. 


count nor reckoning? Thou wilt find thy fate likewise, and thy 
haughty cheek I shall see wetted with fast-falling tears. For the 
Cyprian in all else is malign, but one virtue is imparted her, hate 
of proud beauties. 
35 
At evening Galatea slammed-to the doors in my face, flinging at 
me a speech of scorn. ‘Scorn breaks love’; idly errs this by- 
word; her scorn inflames my love-madness the more. For I 
swore I would stay a year away from her; out and alas! but with 
break of day I went to sue her favour. 
36 
Constantia, inconstant one! I heard the name and thought it 
beautiful, but thou art to me more bitter than death. Thou fliest 


him who loves thee, and him who loves thee not thou pursuest, 
that he may love thee and thou mayest fly him once again. 


\ 


| i 4 i 
| 
| 
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XXXVIT 


TIMES REVENGE 
CALLIMACHUS 


Odtws Uirvacais, Kavwriov, as ene trovets 
xotpaabar yuypots toicSe wapad mpobupois: 
Odtws trvwcais, adixwTaTn, ws Tov épacTHy 
4 , b 9Q> wW b , 
kouutvers: édéou 8’ ovd’ dvap nvtiacas’ 
Teiroves oixtespovat, ov §' od’ Svap: 1) Todt Sé 
autix’ dvapynoet Tata oe TavTa Kopn. 


XXXVIII 


FLOWN LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 


Mijvn xpvooKepws Sépxy ade nal rwuptdapreis 
aarépes ods Kédrots "Oxeavos déyerat, 

"Qs pe povoy mporrTrovea pvporrveos @yer’ ’Apiatn, 
éxtainy & ebpeiy THY payor ov Suvapar: 

"AAN’ Eurrns avrny Enrncopev’ Fp’ emimépyro 
Kumpidos tyvevtas apyupéous oxvXNaxas. 


37 


So mayest thou slumber, Conopion, as thou makest me couch 
here in the chill porch; so mayest thou slumber, most cruel, as 
thou givest rest to thy lover; not even in a dream hast thou known 
compassion. The neighbours have compassion on me, but thou 
knowest not even the phantom of pity; but the silver hair will 
remind thee of all this by and by. 


38 


Golden-horned Moon, thou seest this, and you fiery-shining 
stars whom Ocean takes into his breast, how perfume-breathing 
Ariste has gone and left me alone, and this is the sixth day I cannot 
find the witch. But we will seek her notwithstanding ; surely I 
will lay the silver sleuth-hounds of the Cyprian on her track. 
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XXXIX 


MOONLIGHT 
PHILODEMUS 

Nuxtepsvn, Sixepws, piromdvvuxe haive LeAnjvn, 

pawwe, dv’ evtpnrav marropevn Oupidmr 

_Abyale ypucény KadXiotiov és ta pidedytov 

Epya xatomrrevery ov POovos abavarn. 
OrABivers Kat rHvbde cal jpéas, ola, Leryn, 

Kal yap anv yuyny eprcyev "Evdupiov. 


XL 


ROSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eide podov yevouny vrromoppupop, dppa pe yepaly 
apaapévn xapion ornGear yrovéors. 


XLI 
LILY 


THEOPHANES 


Eide xpivoy yevouny apyevydoy, Sppa pe yepolv 
apoapéevn padXdov ons ypoTiis Kopéons. 


39 
Lady of Night, twy-horned, lover of nightlong revels, shine, O 
Moon, shine, quivering through the latticed windows; shed thy 
splendour on golden Callistion ; thine immortality may look down 
ungrudging on the deeds of lovers; thou dost bless both her and 
me, I know, O Moon; for thy soul too was fired by Endymion. 


40 
Would I were a pink rose, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest grant me grace of thy snowy breast. 


4t P 
Would I were a white lily, that fastening me with thine hands 
thou mightest satisfy me with the nearness of thy body. 
H 
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XLII 


LOVE AND SLEEP 
MELEAGER 
Kvdes Znvodira, tpupepov Odros: ef’ eri aol viv 
w > , @ 9 , 
amrepos eloneww twvos ert Brepapass, 
‘Os él cot pnd’ odtos, o at Atos dupara Oéryov, 
poitnoat, xateyov 8’ autos éyw oe povos. 


XLII 


SLAYER AND HEALER 
MACEDONIUS 

"EdKos Exo Tov Epwta, pées 5é pos EXxeos iywp 
Sdxpvov wresdijs obtroTe Tepromevns: 

Eipl yap éx xaxotntos ayryavos, ovdé Mayaoy 
NWA por Tracce pdppana Sevopever. 

Tyredpos ety, xopn, ov Sé yiveo muatas 'AyiAXEUs: 
Kare o@ Tavcoy Tov TOOoY ws EBanres. 


XLIV 


PERFUME ON THE VIOLET 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tléumrw cos pvpov 75v, pupm tapéywv yapsy, ov cos: 
auth yap pupioas Kai TO pupoy Sivacat. 


42 es 
Thou sleepest, Zenophile, dainty darling; would that I had 
come to thee now, a wingless sleep upon thine eyelids, that not 
even he, he who even charms the eyes of Zeus, might come nigh 
thee, but myself had held thee, I thee alone. 


43 
I have a wound of love, and from my wound flows ichor of 
tears, and the gash 1s never stanched ; for I am at my wits’ end for 
misery, and no Machaon sprinkles soothing drugs on me in my 
need. I am Telephus, O maiden; be thou my true Achilles ; 
with thy beauty allay the longing as thou didst kindle it. 


44 
I send thee sweet perfume, giving grace to the perfume, not to 
thee ; for thyself thou canst perfume even the perfume. 
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XLV 


LOVE THE GAMBLER 
MELEAGER 
Marpos é7’ ev xoArrovoww o vnTrios GpOpeva trailor 
doTpayaols roupov mvebp’ exvBevoev “Epws. 


XLVI 


DRIFTING 
MELEAGER 
Koya to muxpov “Epwros axotpuntot re wvéovtes 
Zijror Kal kopewv yeipeptov wédayos, 
Tlot @épopar ; wavy d€ ppevav olaxes adeivrac: 
} wads THY TpUhepyy AKUAAXav errowpoueda ; 


XLVII 


LOVE'S RELAPSES 
MELEAGER 
Wuy? Sucdaxpute, ti cou ro werravOev “Epwros 
tpadpa Sia omdayyvev addus avadréeyetat ; 
Mn, pn impos ae Asds, um mpos Atos, & dirdBoure, 
Kuwnhons Téppy TWOP VroNapmropevoy: 
Autixa yap, AnOapye KaKdv, warty el ce huyovcay 
Amypper’ "Epws, evpwy Sparréti aixicerar. 


45 
Still in his mother’s lap, a child playing with dice in the morn- 
ing, Love played my life away. 
46 
Bitter wave of Love, and restless gusty Jealousies and wintry sea 


of revellings, whither am I borne? and the rudders of my spirit 
are quite cast loose ; shall we sight delicate Scylla once again ? 


47 
Soul that weepest sore, how 1s Love’s wound that was allayed in 
thee inflaming again in thy bosom! nay, nay, for God's sake, 
nay for God’s sake, O infatuate, stir not the fire that flickers low 
among the ashes. For soon, O oblivious of thy pains, so sure as 
Love catches thee in flight again, he will torture his found runaway. 
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XLVIII 


LOVE THE BALL-PLAYER 
MELEAGER 
Lharpigrav tov "Epwra trpéepw, col 8’, “HrArodwpa, 
Barret trav év éuot madropmévay Kpadiay. 
"AAN aye cuprraixray Sékas TloPov et 8 ao ced pe 
pipats, ovK olaw Tay amraXatotpov Bp. 


XLIX 


LOVE'S ARROWS 
MELEAGER 

Ov wroxapov Anpods, ov cdvdarov ‘Hrr0odapas, 

ov TO pupoppaytoy Ttyaplou mpobupor, 
Ov tpudepov peldnua Bowmidos ’Avrixdetas, 

ov Tous apTiGareis Ampodéas atepavous 
Ovxérs col hapétpy wixpovs repoevtas dia TOUS 

xpumtet, "Epos: év éuol ravra yap dort Bédn. 


L 


LOVE'S EXCESS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Omditev, Kumpt, tofa, xal eis axotrov jovyos ede 
4 > AN A 4 Us sQr 4 
GAXoy eyo yap exw Tpavparos ovbé TOTroV. 


48 
The Love I keep is a ball-player, and throws to thee, Heliodora, 
the heart that throbs in me. Come then, take thou Love-longing 
for his playmate; but if thou cast me away from thee, I will not 
bear the wanton false play. 
49 
Nay by Demo’s tresses, nay by Heliodora’s sandal, nay by 
Timarion’s scent-dripping doorway, nay by great-eyed Anticleia’s 
dainty smile, nay by Dorothea’s fresh-blossomed garlands, no 
longer, Love, does thy quiver hide its bitter winged arrows, for 
thy shafts are all fixed in me. 


50 
Take thy war-shafts, O Cypris, and go at thy leisure to some 
other target ; for I have not even space left for a wound. 
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LI 


MOTH AND CANDLE 
MELEAGER 


THv repuynyopernv wuxnv dv wordnet Kains, 
gevker’, “Epws: xavTn, oxétAu’, Eyer wrépuyas. 


LII 


LOVE AT AUCTION 
MELEAGER 


TIwrelcOw xat parpos ér’ év xortrovat Kabevdor, 
morecOw tide por To Opacd TodTo Tpéederr ;sx 

Kai yap oipmov épu xa orrorrepov, axpa 8 dvukw 
xviler, Kal KNalov TrodAd petakv yea’ 

IIpos 8 érs Nourrov atpewrov, aeinadov, oEv Sedopxos, 
dyptov ovd’ aura pntpl pirn teOacor, 

IIdvra tépas’ toiyap wempacetat ef Tis atroTrXOUS 
Eumropos wvetc Oar tratda OérXey Tpocitw. 

Kairoc Atacer’ idov Sedaxpupévos: ov a’ Ett THAD’ 
Odpae Znvodira avvtpodos ade péve. 


51 
If thou scorch so often the soul that flutters round thee, O 
Love, she will flee away from thee ; she too, O cruel, has wings. 


52 


Let him be sold, even while he yet sleeps on his mother’s 
bosom, let him be sold; why should I have the rearing of this 
impudent thing? For it is snub-nosed and winged, and scratches 
with its nail-tips, and weeping laughs often between ; and further- 
more is unabashed, ever-talking, sharp-glancing, wild and not 
gentle even to its very own mother, every way a monster; so it 
shall be sold; if any outward-bound merchant will buy a boy, let 
him come hither. And yet he beseeches, see, all in tears. I sell 
thee no more; be comforted ; stay here and live with Zenophile. 
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LITI 


INTER MINORA SIDERA 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

“Eyyes Avowdinns xcvabous Séxa, ris 5 wobeuwhs 
Evdpavrns va pot, Narpt, SiSov xvabor. 

Pnces Avordieny pe direty wréov' ov pa Tov Hdvv 
Baxyov, dv ev ravrn NaBporroTe KvdKe 

"AAG por Evdpavrn pia wpos Séxa* nal yap atreipous 
aorépas éy punvns héyyos vreptiberat. 


LIV 


ROSA TRIPLEX 
MELEAGER 
"Eyyes ras [lesBods xat Kuarpidos ‘HAsodepas 
kai Tad Tas avTas aduAoyou Xaperos: 
Avra yap pl’ épot ypaderat eds, ds TO TroPeuwov 
ovvoy’ ev akpnTy auvyKepacas Tiopal. 


LV 


LOVE IN ABSENCE 
MELEAGER 
“Eyyet xai wadw eiré, wadw marw,, ‘Hrwdapas, 
eliré, oO GKPHT@ TO yAUKU ploy’ Svopua, 


53 
Pour ten cups for Lysidice, and for beloved Euphrante, slave, 
give me one cup. Thou wilt say I love Lysidice more? No, by 
sweet Bacchus, whom I drink deep in this bowl; Euphrante for 
me, one against ten; yes, for the one light of the moon outshines 
the innumerable stars. 
54 
Pour for Heliodora as Persuasion, and as the Cyprian, and once 
more for her again as the sweet-speeched Grace; for she is enrolled 
as my one goddess, whose beloved name I will mix and drink 
in unmixed wine. 


55 
Pour, and again say, again, again, ‘Heliodora’; say it and 
mingle the sweet name with the unmixed wine; and wreathe me 
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Kai pou tov BpeyOévra pipots cai yOitov dovra 
pvapoouvoy xelvas apdiriOes orédavov. 

Aaxpvet didépactoy idov podoy, obvexa Keivay 
W. 9 , e o bJ A“ 
ANNOOL ov KOATTOLS NMETEPOLS ETOpPA. 


LVI 
THE SEA’S WOOING 
MELEAGER 
‘A direpws yaporrois ’Acxrnmrids ola Tadyvys 
Oupace cuprreiOer tavtas épwromNoeiv. 


LVII 


THE TENTIIT MUSE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Téooapes ai Xapites, Wadia: 50 nab Séxa Modcar: 
Aepxvnris év racas, Modoa, Xapus, Wadin. 


LVIII 


THE LIGHT OF TROY 
DIOSCORIDES 
“Irrov "AOnviov yoev enol Kaxdv’ év trupi maca 
"TAvos Hv, Kayo Keivy dp’ édreyouay, 
Ov Seicas Aavady Sexétn rrovov: év & évi déyyer 
To ToTe Kal TpwEes Kayo aTrwdopeBa. 


with that garland of yesterday drenched with ointments, for 
remembrance of her. Lo, the lovers’ rose sheds tears to see her 
gone away, and not on my bosom. 


56 
Fond Asclepias with her sparkling eyes as of Calm woos all to 
make the voyage of love. 
57 
Four are the Graces, two the Paphians and ten the Muses; 
Dercylis is among them all, Muse, Grace, Paphian. 


58 
Athenion sang of that fatal horse to me; all Troy was afire, and 
I kindled along with it, not fearing the ten years’ toil of Greece; 
and in that single blaze Trojans and I perished together then. 
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LIX 


LOVE AND MUSIC 
MELEAGER 
“Adv wédos val Ildva rov Apxada anxride pértrecs, 
Znvodira, Atay abv xpéxecs Te pédos" 
Tlo? ce diyw ; wavrn pe wreptotetyovow “Epwres, 
ov 8’ dcov aunveioat Batov mot ypovor* 
*H yap por popha Barret 1rdOov 7 wars podoa 
) Xapes H—TL Néyw ; TavtTa: trupi PrCyouat. 


LX 


HONEY AND STING 
MELEAGER 


"AvOodiatre pédtooa, Tt wot ypoos ‘Hrrodwpas 
paves extrpoXtTrono Elapwas KaAUKAGS ; 

"H ov ye pnvves Ste Kal yruKvd Kal To S¥cotcrTov 
Mixpov aet Kpadia Kévtpov "Epwros éyet ; 

Nai d0xéw, rodr’ elzras: im didépacte Tadiptrous 

d 
a 4 \ \ w 3 M 

oTeiye: Tadat THY ONY oldapmeEV aryyEdinn. 


59 


Sweet is the tune, by Pan of Arcady, that thou playest on the 
harp, Zenophile, oversweet are the notes of the tune. Whither 
shall I fly from thee? on all hands the Loves encompass me, and 
let me not take breath for ever so little space; for either thy form 
strikes longing into me, or again thy music or thy graciousness, or 
—what shall I say? all of thee; I kindle in the fire. 


60 


Flower-fed bee, why touchest thou my Heliodora’s skin, leaving 
outright the flower-bells of spring? Meanest thou that even the 
unendurable sting of Love, ever bitter to the heart, has a sweetness 
too? Yes, I think, this thou sayest; ah, fond one, go back again ; 
we knew thy message long ago. 
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LXI 


LOVE’S MESSENGER 
MELEAGER 
IIrains por cove rayvs adyyedos, ovact 8 axpots 
Znvodiras avoas mpoowiOvpile rade 
“Ayputrvos pipver oe, ov 8 & ANOapye hirovytTwy 
evders* ela, métev, val piromouce TréTeEv* 
“Hovya 8¢ P0éyEat, ur) Kal cv-yxoroy éyeipas 
xunons én’ éwol Enrorvrous Gduvas: 
“Hy 8 aydyns thy traida, Sopa oréw oe dorTos, 
kava, cal Soow yerpt hépery potradov. 


LXII 


LOVE THE SLAYER 
MELEAGER 
Aicoop’, "Epws, rov ayputrvov éuoi mobov ‘HrArodwpas 
Koipicoy aiderGels Modcapy éunv ixériv: 
Nai yap 57 ta oa toka, Ta py Sedidaypéva Badrewv 
adXop, del 8’ ér’ wot rrnva yéovta Bérn, 
Et nai pe xreivas Netw, pwvny mpoiévra 
ypappat’ “Epwros dpa, Feive, wrarhoviny. 


61 


Fly for me, O gnat, a swift messenger, touch Zenophile and 
whisper lightly in her ears, ‘One awaits thee waking, but thou 
sleepest, O oblivious of thy lovers.’ Up, fly, yes fly, O musician ; 
but speak softly, lest arousing her bedfellow too thou stir pangs of 
jealousy against me; and if thou bring my girl, I will adorn thee 
with a lion-skin, O gnat, and give thee a club to carry in thine 
hand. 


62 


I beseech thee, Love, charm asleep the wakeful longing in me 
for Heliodora, pitying my suppliant verse ; for, by thy bow that 
never has learned to strike another, but alway upon me pours its 
winged shafts, even though thou slay me I will leave letters 
uttering this voice, ‘ Look, stranger, on Love’s murdered man.’ 
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LXITII 


FORSAKEN 
MAECIUS 

Tt orvyvn ; ri 8é radra Kopns eixaia, Prracvi, 

oxUApata, Kal vorepav cbyyvats oppatiov ; 
M7 tov épaarny eldes Eyov brroxoNrrLov GAXANV ; 

elroy éuot Avans ddppax’ emioctapeba. 
Aaxpvueis, ob dys 5é parny apveic® értBadrAn’ 

6pOarpol yrAdoons aktomirorepot. 


LXIV 


THE SLEEPLESS LOVER 
MELEAGER 

"Axpis, éuav atrarnua ToOwy, TrapapvO.oy tavov, 

axpis, dpovpain Modca duyvrrrépuye, 
Avtodués pina AUpas, Kpéxe pol TL TroOEvor, 

éyxpovovoa diros tool AdNous wrépuyas, 
"Os pe Tovey pioato TavaypUTrvoto pepipyns, 

axpt, pirwcapevn POoyyov épwromddvov 
Adpa 5é cot yyresov desOares opOpiva SHcw 

cat Spocepas oropact oytlopévas axddas. 


63 
Why so woe-begone? and why, Philaenis, these reckless tearings 
of hair, and suffusion of showerful eyes? hast thou seen thy 
lover with another on his bosom? tell me; we know charms for 
grief. Thou weepest and sayest no: vainly dost thou essay to 
deny ; the eyes are more trustworthy than the tongue. 


64 

. _#% ' Grasshopper, beguilement of my longings, luller asleep, grass- 
fa hopper, muse of the cornfield, shrill-winged, native mimic of the 
. lyre, harp to me some tune of longing, striking thy vocal wings 
with thy dear feet, that so thou mayest rescue me from the all- 
ae wakeful trouble of my pains, grasshopper, as thou makest thy love- 
luring voice tremble on the string; and I will give thee gifts at 
dawn, ever-fresh groundsel and dewy drops sprayed from the 
mouths of the watering-can. 
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LXV 


REST AT NOON 
MELEAGER 

"Aynes tértié Spocepais crayoveoos peOua eis 
Grypovopay pénTrEts povoay épnpordror, 

"Axpa 8 épefopevos mreradrors rprovadect K@XOLS 
aifioms eralers ypwrl pédiopa Avpas: 

"ANAL Hiros POéyyou ri véov Sevdpaderr Nvpdais 
Twaiyviov, avrmdov Ilavi xpéxwy xéradov, 

"Odpa duyav rov “Epwra peonuBpwov brrvov aypevow 
év0aS’ bd oKxeph KexALpévos TATAYO. 


LXVI 


THE BURDEN OF YOUTH 
ASCLEPIADES 


Ovx ely’ ovd’ éréwy Sv0 xelxoot, cai eoTTi® Cav 
@pwres, Ti KaKOY ToUTO ; Ti pe PrEyeETE ; 

“Hy yap éyo te wdOw, ti wotncete ; Shdov, “Epwres, 
ws To Tadpos TratkesO’ adppoves aotTpayandots. 


65 


Voiceful cricket, drunken with drops of dew thow playest thy 
rustic music that murmurs in the solitude, and perched on the 
leaf-edges shrillest thy lyre-tune with serrated legs and swart skin. 
Ah my dear, utter a new song for the tree-nymphs’ delight, and 
make thy harp-notes echo to Pan’s, that escaping Love I may 
snatch sleep at noon, lying here under the shady plane. 


66 


I am not two and twenty yet, and I am aweary of living; O 
Loves, why misuse me so? why set me on fire? for when I am 
gone, what will you do? Doubtless, O Loves, as before you will 
play with your dice, unheeding. 
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LXVII 


BROKEN VOWS 
MELEAGER 

Nv& iep?) xal Avyve, cvvicTopas OVTIVAS GAXOUS 
GpKocs, GAN’ vpéas ethopel” aporepor, 

Xow pev eve orépEecv, xetvov & éyw ov rote Neinperv 
@pocapev, xowny & elyere paptupiny: 

Nov 8 o pév Spxia dyaty év vdatt xeiva pépec Oat, 
AUyvE, ov ’ ev KOATTOLS AUTOY Opas ETépwr. 


LXVIII 


DOUBTFUL DAWN 
MELEAGER 
°Q w0F, & pudadypuTrvos enol wdOo0s ‘Hrsodapas, 
rat oxodiav SpOpwv xvicuara Saxpvyapi, 
"Apa péver oropyns éua rNelhpava, cal To Pidknya 
pynpocuvov uypa OdArer’ év eixacia ; 
"Apa x’ Exes ovycovra Ta Sdxpva, Kapoy Sverpov 
suyatarny orépvos apdiBaroica dure ; 
“H véos adXos Eps, véa tralyvia ; pnrore AUyveE 
rair’ éoidys, eins 8 hs tmapéSwxa purak. 


67 
Holy night, and thou, O lamp, you and none other we took to 
witness of our vows; and we swore, he that he would love me, 
and I that I would never leave him, and you kept witness between 
us. And -now he says that these vows are written in running 
water, and thou, O lamp, seest him on the bosom of another. 


68 


O night, O wakeful longing in me for Heliodora, and eyes that 
sting with tears in the creeping grey of dawn, do some remnants 
of affection yet remain mine, and is her recording kiss warm upon 
my cold picture? has she tears for bedfellows, and does she clasp 
to her bosom and kiss a deluding dream of me? or has she some 
other new love, a new plaything? Never, O lamp, look thou on 
that, but be guardian of her whom I gave to thy keeping. 
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LXIX 


THE DEW OF TEARS 
ASCLEPIADES 
Avtod pot orépavos twapa Sixrion tTaiade Kpepactot 
pipvete 2) TWpoTeTas PUAXAG| TivacaopEVoL, 
Ods Saxpvots xatéBpeEa (xatopBpa yap Supat’ épwvTwy): 
GAN’ 67’ avouyouevns avrov idnre Oupns 
Urata jrép xeharjs éuov verov, ws dv ayewvov 
9 EavOn ye Kopn Tapa Trin Saxpva. 


~~ LxXx 


LOVE'S GRAVE 
MELEAGER 
“Hy te wa0w, KreoBounre (ti yap wéov ; ev rupi raidwv 
Barropevos xetpat Aetpavoy ev orodip), 
Aiooopat, axpyte weOucoy, mpiv bre yOova OécBat, 
Kartu, éruypairas: Adpov “Epws ’Aisp. 


LXXI 
LOVE'S MASTERDOM 
MELEAGER 
Acwos "Eps, Sesvos: ri 58 ro mov, HY Tarts eltr@ 
Kat warty, oipwlwy torrd«t, Sewvos “Epos ; 


69 
Stay there, my garlands, hanging by these doors, nor hastily 
scattering your petals, you whom I have wetted with tears (for 
lovers’ eyes are showery) ; but when you see him as the door opens, 
drip my rain over his head, that so at least that golden hair may 
drink my tears. 
70 
When I am gone, Cleobulus—for what avails? cast among the 
fire of young loves, I lie a brand in the ashes—I pray thee make 
the burial-urn drunk with wine ere thou lay it under earth, and 
write on it, ‘ Love's gift to Death.’ 


71 
Terrible is Love, terrible ; and what avails it if again I say and 
again, with many a moan, ‘ Terrible is Love’? for surely the boy 
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"H yap o trais TovtTotoe yeda, Kal TruKva Kaxiabeis 
HSerat, Av 8 eiarw Aoidopa, Kal Tpéperar: 

@aipua Sé pot, Was dpa Sia yAavKotio haveioa 
Kuparos, €€ wypov, Kumpt, ov mip téroxas. 


LXXII 


LOVE THE CONQUEROR 
MELEAGER 
Ketuar XAE erriBarve cat’ avyévos, aypte Saipor: 
olda o€, vai pa Oeous, cai Bapuv dvra péperv" 
Oidsa xai Eurrupa roka: Badav 8 ét’ éuny dpéva trupaods 
ov prckas 45° twaca yap eott Tédpn. 


LXXIII 


LOVE'S PRISONER 
MELEAGER 
O¥ cor Tobr’ éBowr, uyn, vai Kuper, drwoet, 
&® Svcepas, iEg ruxva TpoouTtapérn ; 
Ovn éBowy ; elev oe rayn: ti parny évi Seopois 
omaipes; autos "Epws ta mrépa cov Sédexev 


laughs at this, and is pleased with manifold reproaches; and if 
I say bitter things, they are meat and drink to him. And I 
wonder how thou, O Cyprian, who didst arise through the green 
waves, out of water hast borne a fire. 


, 12 
I am down: tread with thy foot on my neck, cruel divinity ; 
I know thee, by the Gods, heavy as thou art to bear: I know 
too thy fiery arrows: but hurling thy brands at my soul thou wilt 
no longer kindle it, for it is all ashes. 


73 
Did I not cry aloud to thee, O soul, ‘Yes, by the Cyprian, 
thou wilt be caught, poor lover, if thou flutterest so often near the 
lime-twigs ’? did I not cry aloud? and the snare has taken thee. 
Why dost thou gasp vainly in the toils? Love himself has bound 
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Kat o° éri rip éornce pupors & Eppave Autromvouv 
Saxe 5¢ Suxpwon Saxpva Sepa teeiv. 


LXXIV 


FROST AND FIRE 
MELEAGER 

A uy BapvpoyGe, ov & apts pév éx trupos alOy 
adpte 8 avawuyes mvedp’ dvare-apern: 

Tt erates ; Tov ateyxtov Sr’ év KoXTrOLoW "Epwra 
Erpedes, ovx Hdets ws esl vol Tpédero ; 

Ove Wes ; viv yobs cadav drAXraypa Tpodelwy 
Tip apa Kal yruypay SeEapévyn yuova. 

A’tn tav® elrou: dépe Tov trovov' afta maayers 
av Spas, orT@ caropévn périte. 


LXXV 


THE SCULPTOR OF SOULS 
MELEAGER 
“Evtos éuijs xpadins rnv evradov “HrALodwpav 
puxyny Ths uyis avros Erdaccey "Epos. 


thy wings and set thee on the fire, and sprinkled thee in thy swoon 
with perfumes, and given thee for thy thirst hot tears to drink. 


74 


Ah suffering soul, now thou burnest in the fire, and now thou 
revivest, and fetchest breath again: why weepest thou? when thou 
didst nurture pitiless Love in thy bosom, knewest thou not that 
he was being nurtured for thy woe? knewest thou not? Know now 
his repayment, a fair foster-hire! take it, fire and cold snow to- 
gether. Thou wouldst have it so; bear the pain ; thou sufferest 
the wages of thy work, scorched with his burning honey. 


75 


Within my heart Love himself has moulded Heliodora with her 
lovely voice, the soul of my soul. 
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LXXVI 


LOVE’S IMMORTALITY 
STRATO 
Tes S¥vatar yuavat tov épwpevoy ei Trapaxpmalet, 
TavTa cuvav avT@ pnd’ atrorErTropeEvos ; 
Tes Suvar’ ov« apécat thy onpepov, eyes dpéoKwn ; 
et 8 dpécet, Tt wadwy avptoy ovKn apécet ; 


76 
Who may know if a loved one passes the prime, while ever with 
him and never left alone? who may not satisfy to-day who satis- 
fied yesterday? and if he satisfy, what should befall him not to 
satisfy to-morrow ? 


IT 
PRAYERS AND DEDICATIONS 


I 
TO ZEUS OF SCHERIA 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 

Ei «ai cev moAvdwvos ae TipmrdAnow axovas 

h poBos evyopévay fh yapis edEapévor, 
Zed Xyepins epérrwy iepov médov, GAA Kal Huewy 

Kr0Ot Kat aypevdel vedoov irrocyecin 
"H8y poe Eevins elvas trépas, év S€ we watpy 

Cwewv Tov Sodty@v Taveapevoy Kapatov. 


IT 
TO THE GOD OF THE SEA 
CRINAGORAS 
Pony tepn peyadou vec nee weave Eooo Kal EXnois 
nln Aiyatny ot Stétrrovow ara* 
Knol yap @prixs Suwxopéve br’ anrn 
a@petas mpneis dotracl@ Atpévas. 


I 


Though the terror of those who pray, and the thanks of those 


who have prayed, ever fill thine ears with myriad voice, O Zeus 
who abidest in the holy plain of Scheria, yet hearken to me also, 
and bow down with a true promise that my exile now may have an 
end, and I may live in my native land at rest from labour of 


long journeys. 


2 


Holy Spirit of the great Shaker of Earth, be thou gracious to 


others also who ply across the Aegean brine; since even for me, 
chased by the Thracian hurricane, thou didst open out the calm 


havens to my joy. 


I 
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Ii! 


TO THE GOD OF HARBOUR AND HEADLAND 
ANTIPHILUS 

"Apyxérews, Ausevira, ov pev paxap Hrrip apy 
méptre Kata orabepis otyopéevny oOovny 

“Axpts ér) Tpirwva: ov 8 qovos dxpa Nedoyyas 
Thy él Tvdeiov pveo vavoronrinv: 

Keidey 8’, ef PoiBo pepernpcOa mrdvres aocdoi, 
mrevoouat eval Oapaarews Zepupo. 


IV 


TO POSEIDON OF AEGAE 
ALPHEUS 
Nyav axutropeyv bs éxets xparos, lrme Saipov, 
A 4 ? iy > a 4 
Kal péyay EvBoins apduxpenh oxotrendop, 
Ovptov edyopévorce Sidou dodov “Apeos axprs 
és modu éx Lupins weicpata Avcapévors. 


V 


TO THE LORD OF SEA AND LAND 
MACEDONIUS 
Nija cot, @ rovtov BaciXed Kal Kotpave yains, 
avTiBenat Kpavras pneére teyyopevny, 


3 
Founder and harbour-god, do thou, O blessed one, send with a 
gentle breeze the outward-bound sail down smooth water to the 
open sea; and thou who keepest the points of the shore, guard 
the voyager for the Pythian shrine; and thenceforward, if all we 
singers are in Phoebus’ care, I will sail cheerily on with a fair- 
flowing west wind. 
4 
Thou who holdest sovereignty of swift-sailing ships, steed-loving 
god, and the great overhanging cliff of Euboea, give to thy 
worshippers a favourable voyage to the City of Ares, when they 
loose moorings from Syria, 
5 | 
This ship to thee, O king of sea and sovereign of land, I 
Crantas dedicate, this ship wet no longer, a feather tossed by the 
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Nija todutrAavéwy avéwov irrepov, Hs ene Sedos 
TOANGAKLS wicdpny eicedaay Alby: 

Ilavra 8 avrevrdapevos, do8ov, éXzrida, wovtov, aéAXas, 
murtov vmép yains iyviov Hdpacauny. 


vi 


TO THE GODS OF SEA AND WEATHER 
PHILODEMUS 
"Ivots @ Medsxépra ov te yAavKn pedéovea 
AeveoQén rrovrov, Satpov arekixaxe, 
Noapydwy te yopol, cal xkipara, xa) ov (locecdov 
cal @pyit avéuwy rpnitare Zédupe, 
"Tnaot pe péporre Sia wratd Kiya dvyovta 
od@oy eri yAuKepay yova Tepaéas. 


Vil 
TO POSEIDON, BY A FISHERMAN 
MACEDONIUS 
Aixruov axpoporBdov ’Apiytiyos audi tpraivy 
Soe yépwv adlwy Tavoeapevos Kaparar, 
"Es 6¢ Tloceddwva nal ddpvpov oldua Oardoons 
elrrev atroorréviwy Saxpvov ex Brepdpav: 


wandering winds, whereon many a time I deemed in my terror 
that I drove to death; now renouncing all, fear and hope, sea and 
storms, I have planted my foot securely upon earth, 


6 


O Melicerta son of Ino, and thou, sea-green Leucothea, mistress 
of Ocean, deity that shieldest from harm, and choirs of the 
Nereids, and waves, and thou Poseidon, and Thracian Zephyrus, 
gentlest of the winds, carry me propitiously, sped through the 
broad wave, safe to the sweet shore of the Peiraeus, 


7 
Old Amyntichus tied his plummeted fishing-net round his fish- 
spear, ceasing from his sea-toil, and spake towards Poseidon and 
the salt surge of the sea, letting a tear fall from his eyelids; ‘Thou 
knowest, blessed one, I am weary; and in an evil old age, clinging 
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Olo6a, paxap, xéxpnea> xaxod 8& ért ynpaos piv 
GAduTos NBaoKes yurotaKys wevin: 
¢ @pipov Ere orraipov 70 yepovtiovy, GX’ aro yains, 


ws €Géreus pedéwv nal Pov) cai redayec. 


Vill 


TO PALAEMON AND INO 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Acinpavoy adixracroyv adwrdavéos cKxondorrévdpas 
TovTo Kar’ evyapdbov xeipevov niovos 
Avocodet tetpopyuiov, atray tepopuypévov adpa 
Tore Garaccain EavOev bro omerdde 
“Eppovakt éxiyaver, Sve ypintd: réyvn 
elXxe TOV Ex TeAdyous tyOudevTa BoXor, 
Evpoy 8 néprace Tadalyour vraidt wal “Ivoi, 
Salpoow eivartors Sovs trépas eivddov. 


IX 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE FISHING-NETS 
APOLLONIDES 
TptyXav an’ avOpaxiqs Kal duxida col, Apevire 
"Apreut, Swpedpuas Mis o SietuBonros, 


Poverty keeps her youth and wastes my limbs; give sustenance 
to a poor old man while he yet draws breath, but from the land, 
O ruler of both earth and sea as thou wilt.’ 


8 


This broken fragment of a sea-wandering scolopendra, lying 
on the sandy shore, twice four fathom long, all befouled with froth, 
much torn under the sea-washed rock, Hermonax chanced upon 
when he was hauling a draught of fishes out of the sea as he plied 
his fisher’s craft; and having found it, he hung it up to the boy 
Palaemon and Ino, giving the sea-marvel to the sea-deities. 


9 
A red mullet and a hake from the embers to thee, Artemis of the 
Haven, I Menis the caster of nets offer, and a brimming cup of wine 
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Kal Swpov xepdaas icoyetréa, cai rpudos aptou 
avov émiOpavcas, Thy meviypyny Ouainv' 

"Awl He pos wWANcOévta Sidou Onpdpacw aiév 
Sictua> aol déSoras wavra, pdxaipa, diva. 


x 
TO PRIAPUS OF THE SHORE 
MAECIUS 
Aiytanira IIpiniwe, caynvevrijpes €0nxav 
Sépa trap’ axrains aot Tad’ erwdenrins, 
Ovvvev evxroaToto Alvou Bugcwpace popBov 
dpdfayres yNauxais ev trapodots wedayeus: 
Pyyiveoy xpntipa, cal avtovpyntov épeixns — 
BaOpov, i& Sanrénv oivodoxoy xvdKa, 
‘Os dy br’ opynopav Aeduyopévov Eyxotroy ixvos 
aprravons Enpny Sipav éNavvopevos. 


XI 


TO APOLLO OF LEUCAS 
PHILIPPUS 
Aevaddos aimby éxwv vavtais TnécKoTov 6yGov, 
DoiBe, rov "loviw Novopevoy terddyet, 


mixed strong, and a broken crust of dry bread, a poor man’s 
sacrifice ; in recompence whereof give thou nets ever filled with 
prey ; to thee, O blessed one, all meshes have been given. 


} fe) 


Priapus of the seashore, the trawlers lay before thee these gifts 
by the grace of thine aid from the promontory, having imprisoned a 
tunny shoal in their nets of spun hemp in the green sea-entrances : 
a beechen cup and a rude stool of heath and a glass cup holding 
wine, that thou mayest rest thy foot weary and cramped with 
dancing while thou chasest away the dry thirst. 


Il 


Phoebus who holdest the sheer steep of Leucas, far seen of 
mariners and washed by the Ionian sea, receive of sailors this 
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AéEat wAWTHpwv pafns yeptpupéa Saira 
Kat orrovdny odtyy Kipvapévny KUNEKE 

Kal Bpayudeyyirou Avyvou céras ex Brodperdois 
Srmrns HytpweOet wivopevoy cropate, 

"AvO dy idnuots ert 8 iotia wéppov anrny 
ovuptoy "Axtuaxovs svvdpomov eis Aspévas. 


XII 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE WAYS 
ANTIPHILUS 
Eivodin, cot rovde dirns aveOyxato Kopaons 
winov odottropins cvpuBorov ’Avridtros: 
"Hoda yap evywrjot xatnxoos, joba Kerdév0ors 
tXaos: ov ToAAy 8 4 yapts, GAN oon. 
M7 5€ rus jyetépou papyrn xept papyos oditns 
avOéparos' cvAgv dodanes ovd’ oddya. 


XIII 


TO THE TWIN BRETHREN 
CALLIMACHUS 
Dyolv 6 pe otnoas Evalvetos (ov yap éywye 
yryvackw) viens avtl pe THis idins 


mess of hand-kneaded barley-bread and a libation mingled in a 
little cup, and the gleam of a brief-shining lamp that drinks with 
half-saturate mouth from a sparing oil-flask ; in recompence whereof 
be gracious, and send on their sails a favourable wind to run with 
them to the harbours of Actium. 


12 


Thou of the Ways, to thee Antiphilus dedicates this hat from 
his own head, a voucher of his wayfaring ; for thou wast gracious 
to his prayers, wast favouring to his paths; and his thank-offering 
is small indeed but sacred. Let not any greedy traveller’s hand 
snatch our gift ; sacrilege is perilous even in little things. 


13 
He who set me here, Euaenetus, says (for of myself I know not) 
that I am dedicated in recompence of his single-handed victory, 
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"AynetaOat yddxetov adéxtopa Tuvdapldnouv: 
mearevw Daidpou radi Dirokevidew. 


XIV 


TO ARTEMIS THE HEALER 
PHILIPPUS 
Znvos Kai Antois Onpoaxore rokors xovpn, 
“Aprepis 4) Oardpous rovs opéwy Erayes, 
Nodaov thy oruyepny avOnpuepov ex Bacirjos 
éaOXordtou mrépwpats adypis ‘TrepBopéwy 
Lol yap brép Bapayv atpov uBdvoro Pidurios 
péEe, eadrOuray Kampov opevovopov. 


XV 


TO ASCLEPIUS 
THEOCRITUS 

"HG «ai és Midarov o rod Ilaunovos vids 

inrips voowy avdpt cuvorcopevos 
Nixia, ds uv dr’ duap del Ovéecow ixveirat, 

wai 708’ an’ ev@dous yrUWar’ dyarpa KéSpou, 
"Hetriov ydpw yragupas yepos dxpov boards 

prabov: o & eis épyov macav adjxe téxvay. 


I the cock of brass, to the Twin Brethren; I believe the son of 
Phaedrus the Philoxenid. 


14 
Huntress and archer, maiden daughter of Zeus and Leto, 
Artemis to whom are given the recesses of the mountains, this 
very day send away beyond the North Wind this hateful sickness 
from our most noble lord; for so above thine altars will Philippus 
offer vapour of frankincense, doing goodly sacrifice of a hill- 
pasturing boar. 


15 
Even to Miletus came the son of the Healer to succour the 
physician of diseases Nicias, who ever day by day draws near 
him with offerings, and had this image carved of fragrant cedar, 
promising high recompence to Eetion for his cunning of hand; 
and he put all his art into the work. 
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XVI 


TO THE WATER NYMPHS 
HERMOCREON 
Nupdas epudpiades, tais “Eppoxpéwy tdde Sapa 
eloato, KaAANwvdou Tidakos ayTLTUYoD, 
Xaipere, cat oreiBor’ éparots wooly vdaroevTa 
, f a 4 4 
rovde Sépov, xaBapod tripmrAdpevat TOparos. 


XVII 


TO PAN PAEAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Lol rade, cupixta bpvyidre petdeye Saipov, 
dyve Noerpoyowy Koipave Naiadwy, 

A@pov ‘Tryeivos érevEev, Sy dpyaXéns aid vodaou 
autos, avak, iyi Onxao wpoomedacas 
Ildot yap év rexéeoow éepois avadavdoy eréotns 

OvK Svap, GAA pécous Huatos appl Spopous. 


XVIII 
TO HERACLES OF OETA 
DIONYSIUS 
‘Hpdxrees Tpnyiva rodwArLOov os re Kat Olrny 
kat Baby evdévdpou mpava mateis Podons, 


16 


Water Nymphs, before whom Hermocreon laid these gifts when 
he came on the bright-welling spring, fare you well, and may your 
lovely feet tread this watery house while you fill it with a pure 
draught. 

17 

This for thee, O pipe-player, minstrel, gracious god, holy lord of 
the Naiads who pour their urns, Hyginus made as a gift, whom 
thou, O protector, didst draw nigh and make whole of his hard 
sickness ; for among all my children thou didst stand by me visibly, 
not in a dream of night, but about the mid-circle of the day. 


18 
Heracles who treadest on stony Trachis and on Oeta and the 
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Toto aot aypotépns Avoviavos avros éXains 
Q 9 \ , A N es 
YAwpoy amo Spetravy Onxe tapwv potradop. 


XIX 


TO APOLLO AND THE MUSES 
THEOCRITUS 
Ta peda 7a Spocdevta Kai & xatdruKvos éxeiva 
EprruAnos Ketrat Tats ‘EAccwvidory, 
Tat dé werapdvrros Sddvae tiv, vce TMaray, 
Aerdis érrel wétpa robTé Tou dyddicev: 
Bopov 8 aiudkes xepacs tpayos obros 0 pados 
—— tepplvOou tpwayev Exyarov axpépova. 


XxX 
TO APHRODITE OF THE GOLDEN HOUSE 
MOERO 
Keioas 89 ypucéay iro tractdda trav 'Adpoditas, 
Borpu, Acwvicou wrAnOopevos orayove, 
Oud’ ére tou parnp épatoy wept KAnpwa Baroica 
guoes UTép KpaTOS vEXTAapEOY TéTAaXoD. 


deep brow of tree-clad Pholoe, to thee Dionysius offers this green 
staff of wild olive, cut off by him with his billhook. 


19 
These dewy roses and yonder close-curled wild thyme are laid 
before the maidens of Helicon, and the dark-leaved laurels before 
thee, Pythian Healer, since the Delphic rock made this thine 
ornament ; and this white-horned he-goat shall stain the altar, who 
nibbles the tip of the terebinth shoot. 


20 


Thou liest in the golden portico of Aphrodite, O grape-cluster 
filled full of Dionysus’ juice, nor ever more shall thy mother twine 
round thee her Joyely tendril or above thine head put forth her 
honeyed leaf. 
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XXI 


TO APHRODITE, BY CALLISTION 
POSIDIPPUS 
“A Kumpov & tre KvOnpa nad & Midntov éroryveis 
A A A ld e 4 a 
kat TO KadOv Yupins immoxporou Saredoy, 
"EnrOots traos Kadrorig, 4) tov épacrny 
ovdé trot’ oixeimy @oev atro Tpobvpav. 


XXII 


TO APHRODITE, BY LAIS 
PLATO 
‘H coBapoy yeXdcaca xal’ ‘EXXabd0s, 9 Tov épartev 
éapov évi mpoOvpou Aats éxouca véwr, 
TH Lladly 16 xadtomtpov: érel toin pey opacbas 
ovx €0édw, oin 8’ Hv wapos ov Svvapat. 


XXII 


TO APHRODITE, WITH A TALISMAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“liyé 4 Nexods, 9 kal dsarrovrioy EXKery 
avdpa xai é« Oarapwv traidas émicrapevn, 
Xpve@ troiOeioa, Siauvyéos €F apeOvarou 
yAurry, col Ketrat, Kumpt, pirov «réavor, 


2I 


Thou who inhabitest Cyprus and Cythera and Miletus and the 
fair plain of horse-trampled Syria, come graciously to Callistion, 
who never turned a lover away from her kindly porch. 


22 


I Lais who laughed exultant over Greece, I who held that swarm 
of young lovers in my porches, lay my mirror before the Paphian ; 
since such as I am I will not see myself, and such as I was I cannot. 


23 
Nico’s wryneck, that knows to draw a man even from overseas, 

and girls out of their wedding-chambers, chased with gold, carven 

out of translucent amethyst, lies before thee, Cyprian, for thine 
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Tlopgupéns auvod paraay tpryi péooa Sebecioa, 
Hs Aaptocains Eetvia happaxisos. 


XXIV 


TO THE MOTHER OF THE GODS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Awédupa Kai Ppvyins rrupicaéos dudiroNcioa 
" Tpaevas THY puxpHy, pATEp, Apirrodiueny 

Kovpny Yecrnvns, waprorvia, Keis vpuevacov 

keis yamov adpuvais, Teipata Koupoduvas’ 
"Av? oy col Kata ToAXNA Tpovnia Kak Tapa Boye 

wapOeviany érivak évOa cal évOa Kony. 


XXV 


TO APHRODITE EUPLOIA 
GAETULICUS 
"Ayxedrou pynypivos éricxore, cot Tabe TréuTrw 
Wasotia, Kal ALTHs S@pa Ountronrins: 

Avptov ‘loviou yap él mXatv Kipa mepnow 
aorevoawy nuetepns Kortrov és EidoGéns: 
Ovptos Grd’ érrirappor éu@ cal Epwre eal tora, 
Seorrote Kat Oarapov Kumpe nai niover. 


own possession, tied across the middle with a soft lock of purple 
lamb’s wool, the gift of the sorceress of Larissa. 


24 
Mother who goest about Dindymus and the hill-spurs of fire- 
scarred Phrygia, mighty mistress, bring little Aristodice, daughter 
of Silene, to ripeness for wedding-chant and marriage, the term of 
her girlhood, for that she often in thy porches and by thine altar 
shook loose her maiden hair. 


25 
Guardian of the seabeach, to thee I send these cakes, and the 
gifts of a scanty sacrifice ; for to-morrow I shall cross the broad 
wave of the Ionian sea, hastening to our Ejidothea’s arms. Ah, 
shine thou favourably on my love as on my mast, O Cyprian, 
mistress alike of the bride-chamber and the beach. 
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XXVI 


TO THE GOD OF CANOPUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
T@ pe Kavwrita Kadndiotioy elxooe putacs 
Trovatov » Kpsriou rUyvov EOnxe Oeq , 
EvéEapéva trept wados "AmeAXiSos: és 8 ena déyyn 
aOpnoas djces: “Koepe, as ereces. 


XXVII 


TQ ISIS, WITH A TRESS OF HAIR 
PALLADAS 
"Avi Boos ypucéou 7 avabnpatos “lod: trovade 
Onxato Tovs Aurrapovs Tlaudircov wroKapous' 
“H 8€ Ged rovros yavuTas méov Hrrep “AmroAXwy 
xpua@ bv ex Avddv Kpoitoos érepye Oep. 


XXVIII 


TO HERACLES, WITH A SHIELD 
: HEGESIPPUS 
Agfa: p’ ‘Hpd«rers ’Apyeotpdrou lepov SarAov, 
Odpa wort -keotav mactada KexALpéva 
['nparéa reréBorpt yopav alovea cai duvov 
apxeitw aotuyepa Shpis 'Evuaniou. 


26 


To the god of Canopus Callistion, wife of Critias, dedicates me, 
a lamp enriched with twenty wicks, in payment of her vow for her 
child Apellis ; and regarding my splendours thou wilt say, ‘How 
art thou fallen, O Evening Star!’ 


27 
Instead of burnt-offering and dedicated gold Pamphilion lays 
these shining tresses before Isis; and the goddess is prouder of 
them than Apollo of the gold that Croesus sent to the god out of 
Lydia. 
28 
Receive me, O Heracles, the consecrated shield of Archestratus, 
that leaning against thy polished portico, I may grow old in 
seep of dances and hymns; let the War-God’s hateful strife be 
satisfie 
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XXIX 


TO THE MILESIAN ARTEMIS 
NICIAS 


MéAXop dpa otuyepay kayo trote Sijpiv “Apnos 
éxmpoduTrovca yopav trapbeviwy die 
"Apréusdos arept vaov, "Exrifevos évOa p’ €Onxev 
NeuKoy eel KEeivou yHpas erTeipe péAn. 


XXX 


TO ATHENE ERGANE 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


Kepxida ray opOpwa yersSovidwv apa pova 
peAtropevay, iotav IladXddos adxvova, 


Tov re cxapnBapéovta tmroAuppoiBdntov atpaxtov 


KNwoTipa otperTas evdpopov aprredovas, 
Kai wnvas, cat rovde dirnrdxatov xarabicxor, 

oTdpovos aoxnTov Kal ToduTTAas PUNaKa, 
Ilats aya0od TeréorAra Acoxréos a pidoepyos 

eipoxopwv Kovpa Onxato Seorroridt, 


29 
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So I was destined, I also, one day to abandon the hateful strife 
of Ares and hear the maiden choirs around Artemis’ temple, where 
Epixenus placed me when white old age began to waste his limbs. 


30 


The shuttle that sang at morning with the earliest swallows’ cry, 
kingfisher of Pallas’ loom, and the heavy-headed twirling spindle, 
light-ranning spinner of the twisted yarn, and the bobbins, and 
this basket, friend to the distaff, keeper of the spun warp-thread 
and the reel, Telesilla, the industrious daughter of good Diocles, 


dedicates to the Maiden, mistress of wool-dressers, 
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XXXI 


TO THE ORCHARD GOD 
ZONAS 

"Aptixava potdy te cal aptiyvouy 16de pijrov 

kal puridoprotoy cdKov éroppdartov 
Tloppupeoy te Borpuv peOuTridaxa truKvoppaya 

Kal xdpvoy yAwpis apridopov Aerridos 
"Aypowwryn rede povoaropOuyys pure 

Ojxev 0 xaptropuva€, SevSpranny Ovainv. 


XXXIT 


TO DEMETER AND THE SEASONS 
ZONAS 

Ano? A\uKpain Kal évavraxodoitiow“Opais 
“Hpovaké reviypis €E oXvynpooins 

Moipay adwlra ordyvos mavoteppd Te TAaUTaA 
dampe’ emi wraxlvou Tovs’ EOeto Tpimrodos, 

"Ex pwixpa@v orlyiota: Tétrato yap ov péya TOTO 
KAnplov ev RUTPH THSE yewrogin. 


31 


[SECT. 2 


This fresh-cloven pomegranate and fresh-downed quince, and 
the wrinkled navel-fig, and the purple grape-bunch spirting wine, 
thick-clustered, and the nut fresh-stripped of its green husk, 
to this rustic staked Priapus the keeper of the fruit dedicates, an 
offering from his orchard trees. 


32 


To Demeter of the winnowing-fan and the Seasons whose feet 
are in the furrows Heronax lays here from a poor little plough- 
land their share of ears from the threshing-floor, and these mixed 
seeds of pulse on a slabbed table, the least of a little; for no great 
inheritance is this he has gotten him, here on the barren hill, 
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XXXII 


TO THE CORN GODDESS 
PHILIPPUS 
Apdypard cot ya@pov pixpavraxos, ® pidomrupe 
Anot, Sworeréns Ojxev apovpotrovos 
Eiorayvy dunoas Tov viv omopoy' aXe Kal adtis 
éx Kadapntouins apBrv depos Spérravov, 


XXXIV 


TO THE GODS OF THE FARM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
AiytBarn rode Mavi cat evxdpr@ Avoviop 
xat Anot XOovin Evvov €Onxa yépas, 
Airéupas 8 avrovs cada rawca Kal Kandy olvov 
Kai Kadov dunoas Kaptrov an’ aorayven. 


XXXV 


TO THE WEST WIND 
BACCHYLIDES 
Evdnpos tov vnov én’ aypod rovd' avéOnnev 
TO TavTwov avénwy tiotat@ Lepup@' 
Ev&€apév yap ot AG BoaGoos, Sppa tayiora 


ALK MNO) WeTovay KapToV an’ aoTaxvov. 


33 
These handfuls of corn from the furrows of a tiny field, Demeter 
lover of wheat, Sosicles the tiller dedicates to thee, having reaped 
now an abundant harvest; again likewise may he carry back his 
sickle blunted from shearing of the straw. 


34 
To Pan of the goats and fruitful Dionysus and Demeter Lady of 
Earth I dedicate a common offering, and beseech of them fair 
fleeces and fair wine and fair fruit of the corn-ears in my reaping. 


35 
Eudemus dedicates this shrine in the fields to Zephyrus, most 
bountiful of the winds, who came to aid him at his prayer, that he 
might right quickly winnow the grain from the ripe ears. 
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XXXVI 
TO PAN OF THE FOUNTAIN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
KpnpvoB8atay Sicepwv Nupdoav nynropa ava 
alone’, 85 wérpivoy rovde Aédoyyxe Sopov, 
"Thaov éupevat dupsy Soot AUBa rHvde podavtes 
devdou Tropatos Sipay arrwodpcba. 


XXXVII 
TO PAN AND THE NYMPHS 
ANYTE 
PptEoxopua Tod Ilavi cai adrALdow Oéro Nupdais 
SHpov bro sxomias Bevdoros oiovopos, 
Odvey’ im’ dlaréou Oépeos péya Kexunarta 
Twavcay, opéEacat yepot persypov Bdwp. 


XXXVITII 
TO THE SHEPHERD GOD 
THEOCRITUS 
Aadus o NevKdxpus, 6 KAaAR cUpuyyt pedicdwov 
Bovxorsxovs tpvous avOero Ilavi rade, 
Tovs tpnrovs Sovaxas, TO NaywBoropv, ofdv axovta, 
veBpida, trav wnpav d trot’ éuadopopet. 


36 
We supplicate Pan, the goer on the cliffs, twy-horned leader of 
the Nymphs, who abides in this house of rock, to be gracious to 
us, whosoever come to this spring of ever-flowing drink to rid us 
of our thirst. 
| 37 
To bristly-haired Pan, and the Nymphs of the farm-yard, Theo- 
dotus the shepherd lays this gift under the crag, because they 
stayed him when very weary under the parching summer, holding 
out to him honey-sweet water in their hands. 


38 
White-skinned Daphnis, the player of pastoral hymns on his 
fair pipe, offers these to Pan, the pierced reeds, the stick for 
throwing at hares, a sharp javelin and a fawn-skin, and the scrip 
wherein once he carried apples. 
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XXXIX 


TO PAN, BY A HUNTER, A FOWLER, AND A FISHER 
ARCHIAS 

Zoi rade, Ildv cxomijra, tavaiora Sapa cvvatpor 
tpiluyes éx tptcons Géyto ALvoTTacins: 

Aterva péev Ads Onpav, Tléypns 5€ rernvav 
Natporédas, Kreitwp 8 eivadigorra Aiva: 

“Oy tov pev nal éoadOcs ev néps, rov 8 ere Oeins 
evaToxov ev Trovt@, Tov de Kata Spvdxous. 


XL 


TO ARTEMIS OF THE OAKWOOD 
MNASALCAS 
Toro cot, "Apreps Sia, Kre@vupos eioat’ dyadya, 
Toto: av & evOnpou tovd’ brrépioyxe Spiov, 
*Here xar’ eivooipuddoy Spos root wotua Baivess 
Sewvov patpwoats éyxovéovoa Kuciv. 


XLI 


TO THE GODS OF THE CHASE 
CRINAGORAS 
Lmyndruyyes Nuppav evarldaxes, ai rocov Sap 
elBovaast cxodtov Tovde KaTA TPEOVOS, 


39 
To thee, Pan of the cliff, three brethren dedicate these various 
gifts of their threefold ensnaring ; Damis toils for wild beasts, and 
Pigres springes for birds, and Cleitor nets that swim in the sea; 
whom do thou yet again make fortunate, one in the air, and one in 
the sea and one among the oakwoods. 


40 

This to thee, Artemis the bright, this statue Cleonymus set up; 

do thou overshadow this oakwood rich in game, where thou goest 

afoot, our lady, over the mountain tossing with foliage, as thou 
hastest with thy terrible and eager hounds. 


4! 

Fountained caverns of the Nymphs that drip so much water 

down this jagged headland, and echoing hut of pine-coronalled 
K 
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IIdvos 7’ nynecoa “quTvaTémTToLO Karin 
Thy ura Baooains troaci AédoyXe TWETPNS, 
‘lepa 1’ aypevraice yepavdpvou apxevOoro 
mpéuva, AOnrayées O ‘Eppéw iSpvctes, 
Adrai & ihnxorte wai evOnpoto déxecIe 
Lwoavdpov trays oxor éXadocaolns. 


XLII 
TO ARCADIAN ARTEMIS 


ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Tav édagov Addwva xal apg’ ’EpupavOcov tdwp 
vara te Onpovopov depBopévav Doroas 
Ilais 0 @eapidew Aactmvios etre Auxoppas 
wAntas popBwre@ Sovparos ovpiayy, 
Aéppa §é cal Sixépacoy amo cropOuyya petomwy 
oTagcdpevos, Kovpa OjKxe trap’ aypoTube. 


XLII 


TO APOLLO, WITH A HUNTER’S BOW 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
“Avdpoxdos, wroddav, TOSE Tot KEepas, @ Etre TOUAUY 
Onpa Barwov aypas evaxorroy elye TUYNY 


Pan, wherein he dwells under the feet of the rock of Bassae, and 
stumps of aged juniper sacred among hunters, and stone-heaped 
seats of Hermes, be gracious and receive the spoils of the swift 
stag-chase from Sosander prosperous in hunting. 


42 

This deer, that fed about Ladon and the Erymanthian water 
and the ridges of Pholoe haunted by wild beasts, Lycormas san of 
‘Thearidas of Lasion got, striking her with the diamond-shaped 
butt of his spear, and, drawing off the skin and the double-pointed 
antlers on her forehead, laid them before the Maiden of the country. 


43 
Androclus, O Apollo, gives this bow to thee, wherewith in the 
chase striking many a beast he had luck in his aim: since never 
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Ovmote yap wrNayKtos yupas éfGX7r0 Kepaias 
los eo’ prewar yetpds ExnBodrla. 

“Oocdns yap Tokoto wavaypetis taye vevpa 
TogaaKls hy aypevs népos H Evdoyou: 

"Av@ dy cot rode, PoiBe, ro AvKtiov SrAov aytvet 
Npuaeiats wréEas petAov apdidéacs. 


XLIV 


TO PAN OF THE SHEPHERDS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"CQ Ildv, pepBopévacs iepav pari arrve troipvais 
KupTov virép ypuaéwy yeiros leis Sovdnwr, 
"Odp’ ai wév Nevxoto BeBpiOora Sapa yadXaxros 
ovOacw és KAupévou rrucva pépwort Sopor, 
Zol 5é cadas Swpoior wapiotdpevos roots alyov 
goivioy €x Naciouv ornGeos alu’ épvyn. 


XLV 


TO THE GOD OF ARCADY 
AGATHIAS 
“Aotropa, Ildy Noginra, rade {tparovixos apotpers 
avr’ evepyeoins avOero oor TEepnévn: 


did the arrow leap astray from the curved horn or speed vainly 
from his hand; for as often as the inevitable bowstring rang, 
so often he brought down his prey in air or thicket; wherefore 
to thee, O Phoebus, he brings this Lyctian weapon as an offering, 
having clasped it round with rings of gold. 


44 

O Pan, utter thy holy voice to the feeding flocks, running thy 
curved lip over the golden reeds, that so they may often bring 
gifts of white milk in heavy udders to Clymenus’ home, and for 
thee the lord of the she-goats, standing adorned by thine altars, 
may spirt the red blood from his shaggy breast. 


45 
These unsown domains, O Pan of the hill, Stratonicus the 
ploughman dedicates to thee in return of thy good deeds, saying, 
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Booxe 8, pn, xalpwv ta od Toipma Kai céo ywpny 
dépxeo THY KANKG pnxere TEenvouévny 

Alovov evpnoes To éravdsov évOdde yap oot 
"Hyo® teprropévn xal ydpov éxredécet. 


‘Feed in joy thine own flocks and look on thine own land, never 
more to be shorn with bronze; thou wilt find the resting-place 
a gracious one; for here charmed Echo will likewise fulfil her 
marriage with thee.’ 


ITI 
EPITAPHS 


I 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 
SIMONIDES 
Ei 70 xaras Ovnoxesv dperis pépos eat) péyiorov 
npiv éx madvtwv tobr’ arévetwe Tyr’ 
“EAAdEt yap oredSovtes édXevOeplay rrepiOeivar 
xeluel? arynpdvrp ypapevos evroyln. 


II 
ON THE LACEDAEMONIAN DEAD AT PLATAEA 


SIMONIDES 


“AoBeorov xréos olde dlry wept rarpid«s Oévres 
xudveov Bavarou aupeBdrovro védos: 

Ov &€ reOvaor Oavovres, éret of’ apern xabutrepOev 
xudalvovo’ avaye: Swpatos é£ ’Aidew. 


I 


If to die nobly is the chief part of excellence, to us out of all 
men Fortune gave this lot; for hastening to set a crown of free- 
dom on Hellas, we lie possessed of praise that grows not old. 


2 


These men having set a crown of imperishable glory on their 
own land were folded in the dark cloud of death; yet being dead 
they have not died, since from on high their excellence raises them 
gloriously out of the house of Hades. 

149 
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Ill 


ON THE SPARTANS AT THERMOPYLAE 
PARMENIO 


Tov yalns xal rovrou apepbeioator xerevOors 
Ul b ¢ 4 
vaurny nretpov, melomropov WeXdyous, 
"Ev tptacais Sopdrey Exarovrdosy éxteyey Apns 
Lwdprns: aicyvverO’ ovpea Kat mredayn. 


IV 
ON THE SAME 


SIMONIDES 


"Q. ety’, deyryetdov Aaxedarpovlors Ste Tide 
xeipeOa Tots Keivoy pyuace TeOopevot. 


V 


ON THE DEAD IN AN UNKNOWN BATTLE 
| MNASALCAS 
Oe watpav, rorvdSaxpuv én’ avyév Secpov Exovcay, 
puopevor Svodepav audeBdrovro Kovey, 
"Apvuvras §' aperas aivov péyav. addd Tis aorav 
rovad’ éoidav Ovdoxew trAdTwW drép tatpldos. 


3 
Him, who over changed paths of earth and sea sailed on the 
mainland and went afoot upon the deep, Spartan valour held back 
on three hundred spears ; be ashamed, O mountains and seas. 


4 
O passer by, tell the Lacedaemonians that we lie here obeying 
their orders. 
5 
These men, in saving their native land that lay with tearful fetters 
on her neck, clad themselves in the dust of darkness ; and they win 


great praise of excellence ; looking on them, let a citizen have 
courage to die for his country. 
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VI 


ON THE DEFENDERS OF TEGEA 
SIMONIDES 
Tévée 5: dvOp@mrwy apetay ovy ixero Kamrvos 
aiSépa Saropévns edpuxopou Teyéas, 
Of Bovrorro rroduw pev erevOepia reOadviav 
mwastot Autrey, avrot 8 év mpopayouce Oaveiv. 


Vil 


ON THE DEAD IN A BATTLE IN BOEOTIA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


*Q. Xpove wravtoiwy Oynrois waverricxotre Satpop, 
dryyeXos nMETEpwY Tact yevod Trabéwy, 

‘Os lepdy cater retpwpevor ‘“EXXdSa yopny 
Botwray xrewois Ovjoxopev év Sarredacs. 


VIII 


ON A SLAIN WARRIOR 
ANACREON 
Kaptepos év trodépors Tipoxpiros ov TOode capa: 
“Apns 8’ ove ayabav helderas, AANA KaKav. 


6 


Through these men’s valour the smoke of the burning of wide- 
floored Tegea went not up to heaven, who chose to leave the city 
glad and free to their children, and themselves to die in forefront of 
the battle. 

7 

O Time, all-surveying deity of the manifold things wrought 
among mortals, carry to all men the message of our fate, that 
striving to save the holy soil of Greece we die on the renowned 
Boeotian plains. 

8 

Valiant in war was Timocritus, whose monument this is; but 

Ares spares the coward, not the brave. 
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IX 


ON THE SLAIN IN A BATTLE IN THESSALY 
AESCHYLUS 
Kuavén xal tovode pevéyyeas @ecev avdpas 
Moipa rrodvppyvoy tratpiba puopévous* 
Zwov & POipévev wéreras KréEos, of trote yulots 
TrAnpoves "Occalay appiécavto Kove. 


Xx 


ON THE ATHENIAN DEAD AT THE BATTLE OF CHALCIS 
SIMONIDES 


3 


Alpduos eSunOnpev bro wrvuyt onpa 8 éd’ nyty 
éyyubev Evpitrou dnpocia xéyurat, 

Ovk adlkws: éparny yap arwréoapev veornta 
tTpnxelinv mworéuou SeEdpevoe vepérnv. 


XI 
ON THE ERETRIAN EXILES IN PERSIA 
PLATO 
O®e ror’ Aiyaioo BapvBpopov oldua Acrrovtes 
"ExBardvov wedie xeipeba peroario. 
Xaipe «dutH tore twatpis Epérpea, yaiper’ ’APjvat 
yelroves EvBoins, yaipe Oddacca pirn. 


9 
These men also, the steadfast among spears, dark Fate destroyed 
as they defended their native land rich in sheep; but they being 
dead their. glory is alive, who woefully clad their limbs in the dust 
of Ossa. 
10 


We fell under the fold of Dirphys, and a memorial is reared 
over us by our country near the Euripus, not unjustly ; for we lost 
lovely youth facing the rough cloud of war. 


1I 

We who of old left the booming surge of the Aegean lie here in 

the mid-plain of Ecbatana: fare thou well, renowned Eretria once 
our country, farewell Athens nigh to Euboea, farewell dear sea. 
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XII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
EvBoins yévos éopev "Epetpexov, dyys S¢ Yovowy 
xelucOa: hed yains Sooo ad’ Hperépns. 
XIII 


ON AESCHYLUS 
AESCHYLUS 
Aloyvrov Evdopiwvos ’AOnvaiov rd8e xevbec 
prhpa KatadpOipevoy trupoddpoco T'éXas: 
’"Arany & evdoxipov Mapabarviov adoos av etrra 
cat Babvyairness Mados émriotdpevos. 


XIV 


ON AN EMPTY TOMB IN TRACHIS — 
EUPHORION 

Ov Tpnyis oe NlOeos er’ Goréa NevKA KadvTTEL 
oud’ 1) KUdveov ypdppa Naxovaa TréTpN, 

"AdAa ra pev Aortyns Te xat airrewhns Apaxdvoto 
"Ixdptov pnoces xipa tepi xpoxdadars: 

’Avrl & éya Eevins Tlodkupndeos 7 xeven yOav 
ayxoOnv Apudroy Supdow év Boravas. 


12 


We are Eretrians of Euboea by blood, but we lie near Susa, 
alas ! how far from our own land. 


13 
Aeschylus son of Euphorion the Athenian this monument hides, 
who died in wheat-bearing Gela; but of his approved valour the 
Marathonian grove may tell, and the deep-haired Mede who knew it. 


14 

Not rocky Trachis covers over thy white bones, nor this stone 

with her dark-blue lettering; but them the Icarian wave dashes 

about the shingle of Doliche and steep Dracanon ; and I, this empty 

earth, for old friendship with Polymedes, am heaped among the 
thirsty herbage of Dryopis. 
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XV 


ON A GRAVE AT MEROE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Kis ’AtSny tOeta xarnrvors elr’ am’ ’AOnvav 
oreixots etre vénus vioweas éx Mepons 
My aé yy’ avidrw marpns ato THA Oavovta: 
awavrobey els o hépwyv eis ’Alonv avepos. 


XVI 


ON A GRAVE AT CYZICUS 
ERYCIUS 

"ArOis éya Keivn yap én rodis: é« 5é pw’ 'AOnveav 
Novyos “Apns 'Irar@v wply ror’ édnloaro, 

Kai 0éro ‘Pwpaiwy rodinrida: viv Sé Oavovens 
doréa vncaln Kvfixos nudiacer. 

Xaipocs %) Opépaca, cal 4 perérevra Nayovoa 
yOav we, Kal 4 KodTols Borata SeEapévn. 


XVII 


ON A SHIPWRECKED SAILOR 
PLATO 
Naunyod tadgos eipi o 8 aytiov eat yewpyod: 
ws ddl xal yain Evvos brrect’ ’Albns. 


15 
Straight is the descent to Hades, whether thou wert to go from 
Athens or takest thy journey from Meroé ; let it not vex thee to 
have died so far away from home; from all lands the wind that 
blows to Hades 1s but one. 
16 
I am an Athenian woman; for that was my city; but from 
Athens the wasting War-god of the Italians took me for spoil long 
ago and made a Roman citizen; and now that I am dead, seagirt 
Cyzicus wraps my bones. Fare thou well, O land that nurturedst 
me, and thou that thereafter didst hold me, and thou that at last 
hast taken me to thy breast. 
17 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; and that opposite me, of a 
husbandman ; for a common Hades lies beneath sea and earth. 
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XVIII 
ON THE SAME 
PLATO 
Trewripes cwlorcGe xa eiy dd Kal Kata yaar, 
lore Sé vaunyod ofa rapepyopevot. 
XIX 
ON THE SAME 
THEODORIDES 
Naumyod rdgos eipl ov Se wrée Kal yap 50 jpeis 
@rOuel’, ai Novtral vies errovroTropouy. 


XX 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Ein rovrotrop@ mX0os ovpios: Av 8 ap’ anrns, 
as éué, trois "AlSew wrpooteAdon Atpéeory, 
Mepudéo Ow pt) Naitwa xaxokevoy, adr’ Eo TONpay 
doris ad’ nuerépou trelopar’ EXuce Tagov. 
XXI 
ON THE SAME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Naurtire, 7 revo rivos évOade trupBos 68 epi, 
GNX’ avTos Trovrou TUyyave YpNnoToTépov. 


18 
Well be with you, O mariners, both at sea and on land; but 
know that you pass by the grave of a shipwrecked man. 


19 
I am the tomb of one shipwrecked; but sail thou; for even 
while we perished, the other ships sailed on over the sea. 


20 

May the seafarer have a prosperous voyage; but if, like me, the 
gale drive him into the harbours of Hades, let him blame not the 
inhospitable sea-gulf, but his own foolhardiness, that loosed moor- 
ings from our tomb. 

21 

Mariner, ask not whose tomb I am here, but be thine own 

fortune a kinder sea. . : | 
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XXII 


ON THE SAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
Tis Eévos, @ vaunyé; Acdyriyos evOdSde vexpov 
edpev er’ aiytarouvs, yace 5é re Se tado 
Aaxpucas érixnpov éov Biovr ob8é yap abtés 
jovyos, aiduly 8 ica Oadaccoropel. 


XXIII 


ON THE EMPTY TOMB OF ONE LOST AT SEA 
GLAUCUS 
Ov xovis 038’ odbyow rérpns Bdpos, adn ’Epaciamov 
iv écopas aitn traca Oddacoa Thos: 
"Orero yap cov vnt ta 8 doréa rov mor’ éxelvou 
mverat, aiPviats yuworda povass évérrety. 


XXIV 


ON THE SAME 
SIMONIDES 
"Hepln Tepdvesca, xaxov Nérras, dperes “lorpov 
Thre Kal és Ucvléwv paxpov copay Tdvaiv 
Mn6e wéXas vatew Yxerpwvixov oldua Oardoons 
ayKea vipopévas audi Medoupiddos: 


22 


What stranger, O shipwrecked man? _ Leontichus found me here 
a corpse on the shore, and heaped this tomb over me, with tears 
for his own calamitous life: for neither 1s he at peace, but flits like 
a gull over the sea. 

23 

Not dust nor the light weight of a stone, but all this sea that 
thou beholdest is the tomb of Erasippus; for he perished with his 
ship, and in some unknown place his bones moulder, and the sea- 
gulls alone know them to tell. 


24 
Cloudcapt Geraneia, cruel steep, would thou hadst looked on 
far Ister and long Scythian Tanais, and not lain nigh the surge of 
the Scironian sea by the ravines of the snowy Meluriad rock: but 
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Nov 8 o pev ey movr@m xpvepos véxus’ of 5¢ Bapeiay 
vautiriny xeveot THde Bowot Tador, 


XXV 
ON THE SAME 


DAMAGETUS 
Kai rrore @upwdns, Ta trap’ éXrida Kndea Kraiwv, 
wasdi Ave xevedy rovroy éyeve Tador. 
Ovde yap oOvelnv EXayev Koviv, ANG Tis AKTH 
Ourids, 4} vncev Tovriddwy tes exer, 
"Ev@’ 6 yé rou rdvtwy xrepéwy arep ooréa daiver 
yusvos em’ akelvou Keipevos avytanod. 


XXVI 
ON THE SAME 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Evpovu pe tpnxeta Kal aimnecca xataryis 

cal vvF nal dvodepis xvpata travdvains 
"EBray’ 'Oplovos: arwrtabov Sé Biovo 

KéAraoypos ArBuxod péoca Okeov reddyeus: 
Kayo pev rrovr@ Swevpevos ixOvor xippa 

oyAeduae xevaorns 8 obros Erreate AiDos. 


now he is a chill corpse in ocean, and the empty tomb here cries 
aloud of his heavy voyage. 
| as | 

Thymodes also, weeping over unlooked-for woes, reared this 
empty tomb to Lycus his son ; for not even in a strange land did 
he get a grave, but some Thynian headland or Pontic island holds 
him, where, forlorn of all funeral rites, his shining bones lie naked 
on an inhospitable shore. 

26 

A rough and steep-down squall out of the East, and night, and 
the waves of the gloomy setting of Orion were my bane, and I 
Callaeschrus lost my hold of life as I sped through the mid Libyan 
sea: so I am rolled drifting in ocean, to be the prey of fishes, and 
this stone says falsely that it is over me. 
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XXVITI 


ON A SAILOR DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Tlaca 0dXNacoa Oddacoa: Ti Kuxrddas 4 orevov "EdAXns 
copa al ’Okeias nred peppopeda ; 

"AdAws Tobvop’ Exovow: érel rt we TOY TpodvyovTa 
xelva Ueappacers dudhexddrue Aupny ; 

Nootipoy evrdolyy ap@ro tis' ws Ta ye WovTOU 
wovrTos, 0 TunBevbels oldev ‘Aprorayopns. 


XXVIII 
ON ARISTON OF CYRENE, LOST AT SEA 
THEAETETUS 
Nautidoe ® wAworres, 0 Kupnvaios ’Apioray 
mavtas vréep Eeviou Maceras type Acros 
Eizrety twrarpl Mévov, wap’ Ixapiass Ste wétpass 
xetrat, ev Aiyal@ Oupoy adels weraryet. 


XXIX 


ON BITON OF AMPHIPOLIS, LOST AT SEA 
NICAENETUS 
’Hptov eit Birwvos, odourdpe: cf 5¢ Topwyny 
Nelrrwy ets avTny Epyear 'Apdirroduy, 


27 
Everywhere the sea is the sea; why idly blame we the Cyclades 
or the narrow wave of Helle and the Needles? in vain have they 
their fame ; or why when I had escaped them did the harbour of 
Scarphe whelm me? Pray whoso will for a fair passage home ; that 
the sea’s way is the sea, Aristagoras knows who is buried here. - 


28 


O sailing mariners, Ariston of Cyrene prays you all, in the name 
of Zeus the Protector, to tell his father Meno that he lies by the 
Icarian rocks, having given up the ghost in the Aegean sea. 


29 
I am the grave of Biton, O wayfarer; and if leaving Torone 
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bd a c / C4 5) ’ 9 a 
Eiwety Nexayopa, traidwv ort Tov povoy avt@ 
Lrpupovins ’Epidwv wrece mravdvcin. 


XXX 
ON POLYANTHUS OF TORONE, LOST AT SEA 
PHAEDIMUS 

Aidt Todvavoy, dv edvétis, @ TapapciBon, 

vupdhioy év TouBy Ojxev 'Apioctayopn 
Ackapévn orrodinv re wat ooréa (roy 5é ducaés 

w@recev Aiyalou cima trepl Yxiabov) 
Avopopoy apOpsvoi psy erred véxuv iyOuBor7es, 

Ecive, Tapwvaiwy cidxvaayv és ALpéva. 


XXXI 


ON A WAYSIDE TOMB 
NICIAS 
"Ifev im’ aiyeipouowy, erret capes, €vOad’, odita, 
Kat wi?’ docov iwy mridaKxos dperépas, 
Mvacaz 8¢ xpdvay wad arrompob., dv eri Titre 
Dinos dropFipévm masdi wapsdpverar. 


thou goest even to Amphipolis, tell Nicagoras that the wind from 
Strymon at the setting of the Kids lost him his only son. 


30 

I bewail Polyanthus, O thou who passest by, whom Aristagore 
his wife laid newly-wedded in the grave, having received dust and 
bones (but him the ill-blown Aegean wave cast away off Sciathus), 
when at early dawn the fishermen drew his luckless corpse, O 
stranger, into the harbour of Torone. 


31 

Sit beneath the poplars here, wayfarer, when thou art weary, and 
drawing nigh drink of our spring; and even far away remember 
the fountain that Simus sets by the side of Gillus his dead child. 
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XXXII 


ON THE CHILDREN OF NICANDER AND LYSIDICE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Els 68 Nexavdpou réxvwy ragos: ev daos dods 
avuce tay tepav Avatdinas yeveay. 


XXXIII 


ON A BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Apte pe yevopevov Cwas Bpédos fptrace Sainwv 
ov 06’ elt’ ayabay aitios cite Kaxav- 
’Awdnpor’ Alda, ri we viytriov Hpracas éyOpars ; 
ri orrevders; ov col mavres operdopeba ; 


XXXIV 


ON A CHILD OF FIVE 
LUCIAN 
Tlatéa pe mrevraérnpoy axndéa Oupov éyovra 
ynrewns ’Alons iprace KadXipayor: 
"AdXNa pe wt) KNalows* Kal yap Buoroto peTéo-yov 
Tavpou, Kai Tavpwv Tov BroToLo Kaxav. 


32 
This is the single tomb of Nicander’s children; the light of a 
single morning ended the sacred offspring of Lysidice. 


33 
Me a baby that was just tasting life heaven snatched away, I 
know not whether for good or for evil; insatiable Death, why hast 
thou snatched me cruelly in infancy ? Why hurriest thou? Are we 
not all thine in the end? 
34 
Me Callimachus, a five-years-old child whose spirit knew not 


grief, pitiless Death snatched away; but weep thou not for me ; 
for little was my share in life, and little in life’s ills. 
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XXXV 


ON A CHILD OF SEVEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“Ayyehe Depoepovns ‘Epyuij, tiva tovSe wpoméurets 
eis Tov apeidnroy Tdprapov "Aioew ; 
Moipa tis aixéduos Tov Apiotwy fprrac’ am aipns 
emtaerh, péocos © ext 6 trais yevetov. 
Aaxpuyapns Tourer, ob rvedpata wavra Aporea 
aot véwetat; tl rpuyds dpdaxas HrcKins ; 


XXXVI 


-ON A BOY OF TWELVE 
CALLIMACHUS 


Awdexerh rov raida ratinp aréOnxe Pidutrios 
évOade, THv ToAAHy érrida, Nuxorérnv. 


XXXVII 


ON CLEOETES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tlasd0s arropOipévoro Kreotrov tod Mevecalypov 


URW Ecopaoy oixrerp’, ws Karos dv EOaver. 


35 
Hermes messenger of Persephone, whom usherest thou thus to 
the laughterless abyss of Death? A cruel fate snatched Ariston 
from the fresh air at seven years old, and the child lies between 
his parents. Pluto delighting in tears, are not all mortal spirits 
allotted to thee? why dost thou strip the unripe grapes of youth ? 


36 
Philip his father laid here the twelve-years-old child, his high 
hope, Nicoteles. 
37 


Looking on the monument of a dead boy, Cleoetes son of 
Menesaechmus, pity him who was so beautiful and died. 


L 
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XXXVIII 


ON A BEAUTIFUL BOY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Od 70 Oaveiy adyetvoy, érrel To ye Wace Wémpwrat, 
GANA ply nALKins Kal yovéwy mporepov. 
Ov yapor, oby tpévacoy iSmv, ov vopdia AEKTpa, 
Keiuat Epws WOANGY, eooopevos TrEOVOY. 


XXXIX 


ON A BOY OF NINETEEN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Xalpew rov cata yas elras, Eéve, Avoyévn pe 

Baiv’ éri cay mpakw tuyyavé P dv ebérXes: 
» ‘ e N a , 
Evveaxaidexerns yap vo oruyepas éSapaacbny 

4 \ a \ \ > / 
vovcou Kal NeElarw TOV yAUKUY déALOP. 


XL 


ON A SON, BY HIS FATHER 
PHANIAS 
"Hptov ovx émi rarpl, roAvKXavtov S él mados 
Adots dye: xeveny tHhvd avéyxwoe xovry, 
Ovvopa tapyvoas, rel ovy UiTrd Yeipa ToKHwY 
rule Suctnvou Aeipava MavriGéov. 


38 
Not death is bitter, since that is predestinate for all, but to die 
ere the time and before our parents: I having seen not marriage 
nor wedding-chant nor bridal bed, lie here the love of many, and 
to be the love of more. 
39 
Bidding hail to me, Diogenes beneath the earth, go about thy 
business and obtain thy desire; for at nineteen years old I was 
laid low by cruel sickness and leave the sweet sun. 


40 

Lysis heaped this empty dust, a monument not for a father but 

for his grief over a much-wept child, entombing but the name, 

since the relics of hapless Mantitheus came not beneath the hand 
of his parents. 
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XLI 
ON A SON, BY HIS MOTHER 
DIOTIMUS 
Té wréov eis @diva rrovety, ri Se Téxva texécOat; 
pn réxot 4 pédAXret Travdos opay Odvarov. 
"Hidéw yap ofa Bidvops yevato pnrnp, 
émpetre 5 éx trades pntépa Trovde Tuxety. 


XLII 


ON A GIRL 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kpn6ida rnv rrodvpvOov, ériorapévnv xara ratte, 
Sifnvras Laplwv trodAraxe Ouvyarépes, 
‘Hdiorny cuvépiOov, det Nddov: 4 8 arroBpiter 
évOade tov wracass Brrvov oescdopevov. 


XLITI 


ON A BETROTHED GIRL 
ERINNA 
Nupdas Bavidos éupt: rodvedavray 8 trrapéprrav 
oTdNay, TH KATA yas TOvTO Néyous *AlSg: 
Bdoravos éoo’ “Alda: tdde & of Ka cdpal? opavte 
@potdtay Bavxots ayyedeovte TUyar, 


41 

What profits it to labour in childbirth? what to bear children? 

let not her bear who must see her child’s death; for to stripling 

Bianor his mother reared the tomb; but it was fitting that the 
mother should obtain this service of the son. 


42 

The daughters of the Samians often require Crethis the teller 
of tales, who knew pretty games, sweetest of workfellows, ever 
talking ; but she sleeps here the sleep to which they all must come. 


43 
I am of Baucis the bride; passing by my oft-wept pillar thou 
mayest say this to Death that dwells under ground, ‘Thou art 
envious, O Death’; and they who see this monument will tell of 
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‘Os trav aid’, ‘Tyévasos id’ ds eionyeto reveas, 
trav’ ém. wadeotas Epreye TupKaias, 
Kad ov pév, & ‘Tyévace, yayov portratov daodav 
és Opnvev yoepav Pbéypa peOnppocao. 
XLIV 


ON THE SAME 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Avaovin pe AiBvacay éye ovis, ayye 5¢ “Pans 
Ketpat twapOeviny rHde Tapa Wapaby, 
"H 8é pe OpeWrapévn Tloparnty avrt Ouyarpos 
Kravoapevn Tue OjKev erevOepin 
Tlip &repov orrevdovaa: 10 § épOacey, ove nar’ evynv 
npetépay Tpvev Nauwdda Mepoedorn. 
XLV 


ON A SINGING-GIRL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ti kvavorw Modcar, andova tiv pedtynpuyr, 
Mros 08 éEarrivns tUuBos avavdop eyes, 
Kai xetras i005 bs 4) ravaodos, 4 repiBwros: 
Modca Karn, covdn cot covis Ade méXot. 


the most bitter fortune of Bauco, how her father-in-law burned 
the girl on the funeral pyre with those torches by whose light 
the marriage train was to be led home; and thou, O Hymenaeus, 
didst change the tuneable bridal song into a voice of wailing dirges. 


44 

Ausonian earth holds me a woman of Libya, and I lie a maiden 

here by the sea-sand near Rome; and Pompeia, who nurtured 

me like a daughter, wept over me and laid me in a free tomb, while 

hastening on that other torch-fire for me; but this one came first, 
and contrary to our prayers Persephone lit the lamp. 


45 
Blue-eyed Musa, the sweet-voiced nightingale, suddenly this 
little grave holds votceless, and she lies like a stone who was so 
accomplished and so famous ; fair Musa, be this dust light over 
thee. 
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XLVI 


ON CLAUDIA HOMONOEA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


‘H qwodw Yetpyvav Auvyupwrépn, 7) wapa Bakyo 
cat Bolvass avtis ypucorépn Kurpidos, 

"H Aarin hardpy re yercSovis, évP ‘Opovora 
ketuat, Atrsnr@ Saxpva devrropévn 

T@ wédov doracin Baths dro: thy 8 rocavTny 
Saipwy arpoidys éoxédacey hidinv. 


XLVII 
ON PAULA OF TARENTUM 


DIODORUS 


"lot vuxros uns & pe xéxpuder oixia TavTa 
Adiva, Kwxutod 7’ dudiyontoy vdap, 

Oir. pw avnp, 6 Néyouat, KaTéxravey és yapov ans 
Tantaivev ti paTny ovvoua ‘Povdivios ; 

"AdAG pe Kijpes ayouos pepoppévar ov pla Syrov 
Tlatva Tapavrivn cdrOavev wxvpopos. 


46 


I Homonoea, who was far clearer-voiced than the Sirens, I who 
was more golden than the Cyprian herself at revellings and feasts, 
I the chattering bright swallow lie here, leaving tears to Atimetus, 
to whom I was dear from girlhood; but unforeseen fate scattered 
all that great affection. 


47 


Bear witness this my stone house of night that has hidden me, 
and the wail-circled water of Cocytus, my husband did not, as men 
say, kill me, his eyes set on marriage with another; why should 
Rufinius have an ill name idly? but my predestined Fates lead me 
away; not surely is Paula of Tarentum the only one who has died 
before her day. 
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XLVIII 


ON A MOTHER, DEAD IN CHILDBIRTH 
DIODORUS 


AlAwov wmxupopm pe NeXwld: rodro KcexopOar 
Tis Acvodwpetov ypdppa Neyer codins, 

Kodpoy érrel trixrovoa xatépOito: aida 5¢ Mndods 
SeEdpevos Oarepny xraiw ’AOnvalda 

AcoBiddecoty dyos kai Inco warpt \UuTodcav 
“Apreus, cot 5é cuvav Onpodoven Epenrev. 


XLIX 


ON A MOTHER OF EIGHTEEN, AND HER BABY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’"Apxyérew pe Sdpapta IovvEcivnv, @codéxrov 
maida Kal aivorrabois évverre Anuapérns, 
“Oocoy én’ adiow nat pnrépa: traida &é Saipwv 
épOacev ovS’ abtav cixoow neo 
'Oxroxaderéris 8 abrn Odvov, apts texovca, 
@ A A A a 
dptt Sé cal viudn, mavrodvyoxpovtos. 


48 
These woeful letters of Diodorus’ wisdom tell that I was engraven 
for one early dead in child-birth, since she perished in bearing a 
boy; and I weep to hold Athenais the comely daughter of Melo, 
who left grief to the women of Lesbos and her father Jason ; but 
thou, O Artemis, wert busy with thy beast-slaying hounds. 


49 


Name me Polyxena wife of Archelaus, child of Theodectes and 
hapless Demarete, and a mother as far as the birth-pangs; but 
fate overtook the child before full twenty suns, and myself died 
at eighteen years, just a mother and just a bride, so brief was all 
my day. 
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L 


ON A YOUNG WIFE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tv cepvas Cnoacay apyopnrov Te cvvevvov 
Tlaviivay POipévnv evveaxadéx’ era 
’"Avdpevicos intpos avnp pynunta tivev 
THvde Travvctatiny oTncato papTtupiny. 


LI 


ON ATTHIS OF CNIDOS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"AtOs enol SCncaca Kat cis eve rvedpa MTrovaa, 

@>s wapos evppoavvns viv Saxpvwv mrpodpact, 
‘Ayvd, trovduyonte, Tt révOtmov Urvov Lavess 

avdpos amré otépvev ovtrote Oeioa Kdpa 
@eciov épnudcaca Tov ovKéte: col yap és” Asday 

HrAGov ood Swas éArrides apetépas. 


LIT 


ON PREXO, WIFE OF THEOCRITUS OF SAMOS 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tis tivos edoa, yivat, Tlapinv vio xiova Keioat ; 
IIpn&m Kadniréreus. Kat rodary; Yapin. 


50 
To his wife Paulina, holy of life and blameless, who died at 
nineteen years, Andronicus the physician paying memorial placed 
this witness the last of all. 
51 
Atthis who didst live for me and breathe thy last toward me, 
source of joyfulness formerly as now of tears, holy, much lamented, 
how sleepest thou the mournful sleep, thou whose head was never 
laid away from thy husband’s breast, leaving Theius alone as one 


who is no more; for with thee the hopes of our life went to 
darkness. 


52 
Who and of whom art thou, O woman, that liest under the 
Parian column? Prexo, daughter of Calliteles. And of what 
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s N See c ol 

Tis 5€ we nai xrepéi—e; Beoxpiros, DO pe younes 
gs 4 9 9? ¢ 9 Fe 
eFéd0cav. Ovnaxes 8 éx Tivos; éx TOKETOD. 

Evoa trocwy éréwv; S00 xelxoowv. 7 pay arexvos; 
OUK, GAAG TpLEeTH Kaddcrérqy EXcrrov. 

Zot col xeivos ye nal és Babv yipas txocro. 
wai col, Eetve, wopot wavta Tuyn Ta Kanda. 


LIII 


ON AMAZONIA OF THESSALONICA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Térre parnv yoowrtes éum Trapapipvere TULB® ; 
oudev Exw Opnveav aksov ev POcpévoss. 
Aye youu Kai trave trocts, at taides épeto 
ld 4 , >? o 
xaipere cal pynuny cwoler’ ’Apalovins. 


LIV 


ON A LACEDAEMONIAN NURSE 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Evade yh xatéxyet ritOnv traidwv Acoyerrou 
9 4 a , 
ex [leXorrovyncov ryvde Suxacorarny. 


country? Of Samos. And also who buried thee? Theocritus, 
to whom my parents gave me in marriage. And of what diedst 
thou? In childbirth, How old? Two-and-twenty. And child- 
less? Nay, but I left a three-year-old Calliteles. May he live 
at least and come to great old age. And to thee, O stranger, may 
Fortune give all prosperity. 
53 

Why idly bemoaning linger you by my tomb? nothing worthy 

of lamentation is mine among the dead. Cease from plaints and 


be at rest, O husband, and you, my children, fare well, and keep 
the memory of Amazonia. 


54 


Here earth holds the Peloponnesian woman who was the most 
faithful nurse of the children of Diogeitus. 
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LV 


ON A LYDIAN SLAVE 
DIOSCORIDES 
Avdds eyo, vat Avdds, édevOepin 5é we TUL BE, 
Séorrota, TiyuavOn tov cov ev Tpopéea: 
Evaiwy dowvi tetvors Biovy qv 8 vro ynpas 
TWPOS Me OANS, TOs eyo, Séomrota, env Alby. 


LVI 
ON A PERSIAN SLAVE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Lot Kat viv bro yi, val Séorrora, wierds UTdpye, 

@s Wapos, evvolns ovK em idnOopevos 
“Os pe ror’ éx vovcou Tpis én’ aadpanres Hryayes tyvos, 

kat viv apKovon TH5' Uré8ov KadvBn, 
Mavnv ayyeiras, Tlépony yévos: ed 5é pe péEas 

ers évy ypeln Sudas Erotporépovs. 


LVII 


ON A FAVOURITE DOG 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tay tpiBov bs rwrapayeis, dv ws Tobe THua vonoys 
pn, Séopat, yeXaons ef Kuvos éote Taos: 


55 
A Lydian am I, yes a Lydian, but in a free tomb, O my master, 
thou didst lay thy fosterer Timanthes ; prosperously mayest thou 
lengthen out an unharmed life, and if under the hand of old age 
thou shalt come to me, I am thine, O master, even in the grave. 


56 
Even now beneath the earth I abide faithful to thee, yes my 
master, as before, forgetting not thy kindness, in that then thou 
broughtest me thrice out of sickness to safe foothold, and now 
didst lay me here beneath sufficient shelter, calling me by name, 
Manes the Persian; and for thy good deeds to me thou shalt have 
servants readier at need. 


57 
Thou who passest on the path, if haply thou dost mark this 
monument, laugh not, I pray thee, though it is a dog’s grave; 
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"Exravabnv: yeipes 5é covey cvveOnxay dvaxros 
Ss pou cal otnAn Tovd éydpake Noyov. 


LVIII 
ON A MALTESE WATCH-DOG 
TYMNES 

T5e tov é« Medirns apyov Kiva dyno o 1rétpos 

» 9 4 4 Us 

ioxetv, EunXrou mructoratoy duXNaxa: 
Tadpov psy xaréeckov, Or’ Rv ere viv S€ TO Keivou 

P0éyua simmrnpai vuKros Exovat odol. 


LIX 


ON A GRASSHOPPER 
PHAENNUS 
Aapoxpite pev eye, Nuyupay 6xa podoay aveiny 
aKpLS aro Trrepuyav, Tov Baldy ayov brvoy: 
Aapoxpsros & én’ énol tov éorxota TUpBov, odira, 
éyyubev ‘Apwrod yevev arropOipéva. 


LX 


ON A TAME PARTRIDGE 
AGATHIAS 
Ovxeétt trou TARpov oKxoTréXwv petavdotpia TEpdLE 
THEKTOS NETTTANEALS olxos Eyer we NuTOES, 


tears fell for me, and the dust was heaped above me by a master’s 
hands, who likewise engraved these words on my tomb. 


58 
Here the stone says it holds the white dog from Melita, the most 
faithful guardian of Eumelus; Bull they called him while he was 
yet alive; but now his voice is prisoned in the silent pathways 
of night. 


59 
On Democritus would I the grasshopper draw deep sleep when 
I let loose shrill music from my wings; and Democritus over me 
when I was dead reared this fitting tomb, O wayfarer, nigh to 
Oropus. 
60 


No longer, poor partridge migrated from the rocks, does thy 
woven house hold thee in its thin withies, nor under the sparkle 
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OvS’ bro pappapvy7 Garepwmidos ’Hpuyeveins 
axpa trapaWvacets Oarrropévwy wrepvyov: 

‘nv Kehadyv atroupos awéOpice, TaAXG Sé wavta 
qpiraca, Kat POovepiy ove éxopeace yévuv' 

Nov 5é ce py Kovpy KpvTros Kovis, GAG Bapeta, 
fn TO Tedv Kelvyn NeltYpavov éEepion. 


LXI 


ON A THESSALIAN HOUND 
SIMONIDES 
"H ced xal POcpévas Neve’ datéa THOS evi TUB 
loxw éTs Tpopéev Ojpas, aypaors Aucds: 
Tav 8 aperay oldey péya Indo, & 7 apidnros 


"Ocaa, KiOatpavos 7’ oiovopnos oxotiatl. 
in 


LXII 


ON CHARIDAS OF CYRENE 
CALLIMACHUS 
"H p’ bro col Xapidas avarraveras ; ei Tov ’Apiupa 
tov Kupnvaiov tratéa Néyets, br’ epol, 
"QO, Xapida, ti ta vépOe ; trodvs oxdtos. ai 8 avodot Té ; 
Webdos. o S¢ TlAovtmy ; piOos: arwnroueda. 


of fresh-faced Dawn dost thou ruffle up the edges of thy basking 
wings ; the cat bit off thy head, but the rest of thee I snatched 
away, and she did not fill her greedy jaw; and now may the earth 
cover thee not lightly but heavily, lest she drag out thy remains. 


61 


Surely even as thou liest dead in this tomb I deem the wild 
beasts yet fear thy white bones, huntress Lycas; and thy valour 
great Pelion knows, and splendid Ossa and the lonely peaks of 
Cithaeron. 

62 


Does Charidas in truth sleep beneath thee? If thou meanest 
the son of Arimmas of Cyrene, beneath me. O Charidas, what of 
the under world? Great darkness. And what of the resurrection ? 
A lie. And Pluto? A fable; we perish utterly. 
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LXIIT 
ON THEOGNIS OF SINOPE 
SIMONIDES 
Lipa Beoyvidos eipt Tevarréos, S pw eréOnnev 
D'Aadxos éraupelns ayti rodvypoviov. 


LXIV 
ON A DEAD FRIEND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tovro rot jperépns pvnuniov, écOre YaBive, 
9) ALOos 7) LKpH THS pmeyadns Perins: 
Alet Snriow o& av 8, ef Oépes ev POcuévorowy, 
Tov AnOns én’ enol ux te wins Bdartos. 


LXV 
ON AN UNHAPPY MAN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“EEnxovtrovtns Acovictos évOade xetpat 
Tapceus, uy ynpas: ale Se und’ o warnp. 
LXVI 
ON A CRETAN MERCHANT 
| _ SIMONIDES 
Kpis yevedy Bpotayos Topruvios évOdde xeipar 
ov Kata TovT’ EXO@y, ANA Kat’ Eutropiay. 
63 
I am the monument of Theognis of Sinope, over whom Glaucus 
set me in guerdon of their long fellowship. 


64 
This little stone, good Sabinus, is the record of our great friend- 
ship; ever will I require thee; and thou, if it is permitted among 
the dead, drink not of the water of Lethe for me. 


65 
I Dionysius of Tarsus lie here at sixty, having never married ; 
and I would that my father had not. 
66 


I Brotachus of Gortyna, a Cretan, lie here, not paving | come 
hither for this, but for traffic. 
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LXVII 
ON SAON OF ACANTHUS 
CALLIMACHUS 
T7d¢e Saewv o Aixwvos ’AxdvOtos iepov darvov 
Kotpatas’ Oynaoxey pn eye TOUS aya0ous. 


67 


Here Saon, son of Dicon of Acanthus, rests in a holy sleep ; say 
not that the good die. 


IV 
LITERATURE AND ART 


I 


THE GROVE OF THE MUSES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Adoos péev Movaars iepov Néye Todr’ avaxeicOat 
tas BiBXous SetEas tas rapa tails wrAaTAvOIS 
“Hyas 5¢ dpoupety: xiv yvnotos év0d8' épacrys 
EXO, TO Kiaa@ TovToY dvacrépopev. 


II 


THE VOICE OF THE WORLD 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
““Hp@wv xdpux’ aperas paxdpaov 8 rpodyrar, 
“EAAdvev Brot? Sevtepov aéduoy, 
Movoay déyyos “Ounpov, aynpartov ordua Kéapou 
mavTos, adtppobla, Eeive, néxevOe dvi. 


I 


Say thou that this grove is consecrate to the Muses, pointing to 
the books by the plane-trees, and that we guard it; and if a true 
lover of ours come hither, we crown him with our ivy. 


2 


The herald of the prowess of heroes and interpreter of the 
immortals, a second sun on the life of Greece, Homer, the light of 
the Muses, the ageless mouth of all the world, lies hid, O stranger, 
under the sea-washed sand. 

174 
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III 


THE TALE OF TROY 
ALPHEUS 

"Avdpopayns Ere Opjvov axovopev, etoére Tpoinv 

Sepxopel’ ex BdOpwv racay épevropéevny 
Kati podov Aiavtetov, tro otepavy Te TON NOS 

éxderov €& trav’ Extopa cupopevov 
Mauovidew 51a Modcay, dv ov pia wratpls aovdov 

Koopetrat, yains 8 audorépns «rAlpata. 


IV 


ORPHEUS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ovxére Oedyopevas, ‘Opded, Spvas, ovnére rrétpas 
aes, ov Onpav avrovopous ayéXas, 
Ovxérs xouiacess avéswv Bpdpov, ovyt yaralar, 
ov vudeTav auppLovs, ov TWatayeioay Gra: 
“Oreo yap: oé 5¢ 1roddd Katwdvpayro Ovyartpes 
Mvapoovvas, parnp 8 éEoya KadXuorra. 
Ti bOipévors srovayedpev ed’ vidow, avin’ adadxeiv 
trav taidwy 'Aldnv ovbé Ocois Svvapts ;s 


3 
Still we hear the wail of Andromache, still we see all Troy 
toppling from her foundations, and the battling of Ajax, and 
Hector, bound to the chariot-horses, dragged under the city’s 
crown of towers, through the Muse of Maeonides, the poet with 
whom no one country adorns herself as her own, but the zones of 
both worlds. 
4 
No longer, Orpheus, wilt thou lead the charmed oaks, no longer 
the rocks nor the lordless herds of the wild beasts ; no longer wilt 
thou lull the roaring of the winds, nor hail and sweep of snow- 
storms nor dashing sea ; for thou perishedst ; and the daughters of 
Mnemosyne wept sore for thee, and thy mother Calliope above all. 
Why do we mourn over sons deceased, when not even gods avail to 
ward off Death from their children ? 
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V 


SAPPHO 
POSIDIPPUS 
Awpiya, ooréa pév od drat Kovis, 75’ arodecpos 
Xairns 4 Te pipwv Ewirvoos apytreyovn, 
"Hi srore tov yaplevra wepiotéXXovea Xdpatov 
avyypous opOpiwar tpryao cuccvBlov 
Lampa@at Se pévovar Hirns Ere nal pevéovow 
@OnsS at NevKal HOeyydpuevas cerides 
Ovvopa cov paxaptorov, § Navxpatis de dudakes 
éor’ dv ten Netidov vais Epados tevdyn. 


VI 


ERINNA (1) 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“Aptt Noyevoperny ce peXtocoToKwy Eap Suvwy, 
dpte 5& xuavel@ P0eyyouévny otopatt, 
“Hiacer eis ’Axépovta ba wad Kipa Kapovtoy 
Moitpa A\woxdworou Seomrdtis nNaKaTas 
os 8 éréwy, “Hpivva, cards trovos ob ce yeywvet 
POicbat, Eye 5é yopovs dupeya Teepiowy. 


5 
Doricha, long ago thy bones are dust, and the ribbon of thy hair 
and the raiment scented with unguents, wherein once wrapping 
lovely Charaxus round thou didst cling to him, carousing into 
dawn ; but the white leaves of the dear ode of Sappho remain yet 
and shall remain speaking thine adorable name, which Naucratis 
shall keep here so long as a sea-going ship shall come to the 
lagoons of Nile. 
6 | 
Thee, as thou wert just giving birth to a springtide of honeyed 
songs and just finding thy swan-voice, Fate, mistress of the 
threaded spindle, drove to Acheron across the wide water of the 
dead ; but the fair labour of thy verses, Erinna, cries that thou 
art not perished, but keepest mingled choir with the Maidens of 
Pieria. 
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VII 
ERINNA (2) 


LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


TlapGeviany veaordov év buvorroXowo. péeAtooav 
*Hpwwvav Movody avbea Sperrropéevav 

“Adas eis tyévatov avaptracey’ 7 pa T08 Eudpwy 
elm’ érupws a trais' Baoxavos éco’ Aida. 


VIII 
ANACREON’S GRAVE (1) 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
°"O Eéve, rovde tagov tov ’Avaxpetovros apetBov 
OTETOY LOL TAPL@Y Eipi yap OLvOTOTNS. 


IX 
ANACREON’S GRAVE (2) 


_ ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Eleitve, Taov wapa AuTov ’Avaxpeiovtos apetBor, 
el rt tot éx BiBAawv HrAVEv éwav Sheros, 
Lwetoov éuh omodiq, oretoov yavos, Sppa Kev oivy 
cotéa ynOnon Tapa vorilopeva, 


The young maiden singer Erinna, the bee among poets, who 
sipped the flowers of the Muses, Hades snatched away to be his 
bride; truly indeed said the girl in her wisdom, ‘ Thou art envious, 
O Death.’ 

8 


O stranger who passest this the tomb of Anacreon, pour libation 
over me in going by; for I am a drinker of wine. 


9 


O stranger who passest by the humble tomb of Anacreon, if thou 
hast had aught of good from my books pour libation on my ashes, 
pour libation of the jocund grape, that my bones may rejoice wetted 
with wine ; so I, who was ever deep in the wine-steeped revels of 

M 
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‘Qs 0 Atwvicou pepernpévos oivact Kopots, 

@S 0 dtAaxpytou auYyTpodos appovins, 
Myd€ xcatagpBipevos Baxyou diya Tobrov broicw 
TOV EVER MEPOTTWOY Yapov opErrAopevor. 

Xx 
PINDAR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

NeSpelwy omocov odAtriyE trepiayev avr@v 

Tocoov UTrép Taaas Expaye celo yEXdus, 
Ovde parny dtrarois EovOds epi yetreow Expos 

émdace xnpodetov, IIivdape, veto pérs 
Mdprus o Mauvdruos Kepoers Oe6s, Buvov deioas 

Tov o€0, Kal voplav Anodpevos Sovdcwr. 


XI 


THESPIS 
DIOSCORIDES 

Béomis d5e, TpayiKny bs dvérNaca Tpw@Tos aordny 
KWLNTALS Veapas KaLvoTOLaY yaptTas, 

Badxyos Ste rpvy:Kov xaTdyou yopov, & Tpdyos GOAwY 
NOTTLKOS HY TUKwY appLyos GONop Ere 

Ot 5¢ petarAaacovat véot Tade* pupios aiwy 
WONNA Tpocevpycer YaTEpa Tapa O' Epa. 

Dionysus, I who was bred among drinking tunes, shall not even 


when dead endure without Bacchus this place to which the genera- 
tion of mortals must come. 


10 

As high as the trumpet’s blast outsounds the thin flute, so high 
above all others did thy lyre ring; nor idly did the tawny swarm 
mould their waxen-celled honey, O Pindar, about thy tender lips: 
witness the horned god of Maenalus when he sang thy hymn and 
forgot his own pastoral reeds. 


II 
I am Thespis who first shaped the strain of tragedy, making new 
partition of fresh graces among the masquers when Bacchus would 
lead home the wine-stained chorus, for whom a goat and a basket 
of Attic figs was as yet the prize in contests. A younger race 
reshape all this ; and infinite time will make many more inventions 
yet ; but mine are mine. 
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XII 


SOPHOCLES 
SIMMIAS 

"Hpép’ izrép tUuBovo Yodorréos, npéwa, Kioce, 

épmrulois yNoEpous exmrpoxéwy WAoKapOUS, 
Kai wrerandov wravrn OddXos podou, 4} Te Pidoppwk 

dprredos typa wépsE KAjpaTa Yevapevy 
Eivexev everins mruvutodpovos fv 6 pedypos 

nono’ éx Movodv dupvya Kal Xapitov. 


XITI 


EURIPIDES 
THUCYDIDES 
Mvjya peév “Eddas Grrao’ Evpiridou cotéa 8 ioyes 
yj Maxedov- 7 yap 5éEato téppa Biov: 
Tlarpis 8 ‘EXAd6bos ‘EAs, ‘ABivar Tretota Se peeves 
Tépwas éx Tokdov Kal Tov Erawwov exe. 


XIV 
ARISTOPHANES 
PLATO 
At Xdpures tépevos Tt NaBeiv Srrep ovyi Trecetrar 
Cnrovaa wuynv evpov ’Aptotodavovs. 


12 


Gently over the tomb of Sophocles, gently creep, O ivy, flinging 
forth thy green tresses, and all about let the rose-petal blow, and 
the clustered vine shed her soft tendrils round, for the sake of the 
wise-hearted eloquence mingled of the Muses and Graces that lived 
on his honeyed tongue. 


\ 


13 
All Hellas is the monument of Euripides ; Macedonian earth 
holds his bones, where his life reached its goal, but his native land 
was the Hellas of Hellas, Athens; and having given most delight 
by his Muses, he has praise likewise of many. 


14 
The Graces, seeking to take a sanctuary that will not fall, found 
the soul of Aristophanes. 
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XV 


RHINTHO 
NOSSIS 


Kai xamrupov yeXaoas tapapeiBeo Kal dirov eirrav 
phy én’ énot: ‘PivOewv elu’ o Zuvpaxocros, 
Movedov odtyn Tes andovis, adAA drUdKOV 
éx Tpaytxay Lovov Kicoov edpewapeba. 


XVI 


MELEAGER (1) 
MELEAGER 


’"Atpéuas, @ Eéve, Saive: trap evocBéow yap o mpéaBus 
evdet Kotunbels trrvov dpethopevov 

Evxpdtew Medéaypos, 0 tov yNuevdaxpuv "Epwra 
xal Moveas idapais cvotodiocas Xdpioww: 

“Ov eorrats vdpmce Tupos Taddpwv 0 icpd yOav, 
Kas & éparn Meporrav rpécBuv éynpotpodec: 
"AXN’ et ev Lvpos eooi, cardp, ef & otv av ye Doiné€, 

vatd.os, et & “EXXny, yaipe, ro 8’ abro dpdaov. 


15 
With a ringing laugh and a friendly word over me do thou pass 
by; I am Rhintho of Syracuse, a small nightingale of the Muses; 
but from our tragical mirth we plucked an ivy of our own. 


16 


Tread softly, O stranger; for here an old man sleeps among 
the holy dead, lulled in the slumber due to all, Meleager son of 
Eucrates, who united Love of the sweet tears and the Muses with 
the joyous Graces ; whom God-begotten Tyre brought to manhood, 
and the sacred land of Gadara, but lovely Cos nursed in old age 
among the Meropes. Now if thou art a Syrian, Sa/am, and if a 
Phoenician, Maidios, and if a Greek, Fare wed/; and say thou the 
same. 
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XVII 


MELEAGER (2) 
MELEAGER 
Naoos éua Opémrepa Tupos, watpa Sé pe Texvot 
"ArOes ev ’Accuplois vasopéva T'addpous, 
Evxpdtew 8 EBXactov, o atv Movcats Medéaypos 
mpata Mevaietats cuvtpoydcas Xdpicev. 
Ki 8 Lvpos, Ti To Gada; piav, Féve, watpida Koopov 
vaiopev’ &v Ovarovs mdvras érixte Xdos. 
TlovAverns & éydpaka 1da8’ év SéXtovot po THuPBov: 
Ynpws yap yetrov éyyvOev ’Albew. 
"ANAG we TOV NadLov Kal rpecBUTNY cv TpocETTOY 
xyalpew, eis ypas xabros txovo XdXov. 


XVIII 


PYLADES THE HARP-PLAYER 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 
Ilaca cot otyopéve, IvAddn, coxvetar ‘EXAds, | 
amNextTov yaitay év ypot Kevpapéva, 
Autos 8 atuntovo Kouas atreOnjxato Sadvas 
DoiBos édov tipav 7 Oéuts buvororor, 


17 
Island Tyre was my nurse; and the Attic land that lies in 
Syrian Gadara is the country of my birth; and I sprang of 
Eucrates, I Meleager, the companion of the Muses, first of all 
who have run side by side with the Graces of Menippus. And 
if I am a Syrian, what wonder? We all dwell in one country, 
O stranger, the world; one Chaos brought all mortals to birth. 
And when stricken in years, I inscribed this on my tablets before 
burial, since he who has old age for neighbour is nigh to death; 
do thou, bidding hail to me, the aged talker, thyself reach a 
talking old age. 
18 
All Greece bewails thee departed, Pylades, and cuts short her 


unbraided hair; even Phoebus himself laid aside the laurels from 
his unshorn tresses, honouring his own minstrel as was meet, and 
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Modcaz 8 éxXavoavto, poov 5’ éotnceyv axovav 
’Acwiros yoepav Hyov aro oropdtov, 
“EdAn€ev 5é pérabpa Acwvvcoro yopeins, 
evre atdnpeiny oluov EBns 'Aidew. 


XIX 


THE DEATH OF MUSIC 
LEONTIUS 
’Opdéos oiyopuévov taxa Tis TOTE NeiTreTO Moidca, 
oed 5é, TAdtwv, POtuévov travcato Kai KOdpn: 
"Hv yap érs rpotépwy peréwv orlyn Tis atroppwk 
év cais cwlouevn Kai dpect Kat traddpass. 


XX 
APOLLO AND MARSYAS (1) 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

Ovxér’ ava Dpvyltnv mervotpodoy ws tore pédrpets 

xpodpa 8.’ edvrpntov Pbeyyopevos Sovaxwy 
Ovs év) cats mrardpats Tperwvidos Epyoyv ’APavas 

as mpl éravOnoet, vuphoyeves Larupe 
An yap aductotrédacs ohiyyn xépas otvexa DoiBo 

Ovaros éwv Ociay eis Epty Hvtiacas, 


the Muses wept, and Asopus stayed his stream, hearing the cry 
from their wailing lips; and Dionysus’ halls ceased from dancing 
when thou didst pass down the iron path of Death. 


19 
When Orpheus was gone, a Muse was yet haply left, but when 
thou didst perish, Plato, the harp likewise ceased; for until then 
there yet lived some little fragment of the old melodies, saved in 
thy soul and hands. 


20 . 


No more through pine-clad Phrygia, as of old, shalt thou make 
melody, uttering thy notes through the pierced reeds, nor in thy 
hands as before shall the workmanship of Tritonian Athena 
flower forth, nymph-born Satyr ; for thy hands are bound tight in 
gyves, since being mortal thou didst join immortal strife with 
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Awrtoi 8 of erdfovtes icov hoppiyys pedrypov 
aracav €& GOXwv ov atépos adn’ aldav. 


XXI 


APOLLO AND MARSYAS (2) 
ARCHIAS 

Aiwpn Onpevov inacaopevos Séuas avpass, 
Trapov, aoprnbeis éx Aaclas tTitvOS, 

Atwp7, PoiB@ yap avdpotoy eis epi Eats 
mpava Keravitny varerdwv drupe 

Zed 5¢ Body avdrio periBpomov ovnéers Nvudac 
@s Tapos év Ppuyious ovpect mrevaopeOa. 


XXII 


GLAPHYRUS THE FLUTE-PLAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
“Tuepov avAnoavte todutpytay Sia NwTov 
elare AuyupOoyyw DoiBos ew Tradvpo 
Mapovn, éevow tedv evpeua, tovs yap “AOnvns 
avnrovs éx Dpvyins ovros éAnicaro, 
Ei 8é ov rovovtois ror’ évérvees, ovx Av” Tayuis 
thv ert Matavdpw xradce Svcavnop Epi. 


Phoebus; and the flutes, that cried as honey-sweet as his harp, 
gained thee from the contest no crown but death. 


21 


Thou hangest high where the winds lash thy wild body, O 
wretched one, swinging from a shaggy pine; thou hangest high. 
for thou didst stand up to strife against Phoebus, O Satyr, dweller 
on the cliff of Celaenae ; and we nymphs shall no longer as before 
hear the honey-sounding cry of thy flute on the Phrygian hllls. 


22 


Phoebus said over clear-voiced Glaphyrus as he breathed desire 
through the pierced lotus-pipes, ‘O Marsyas, thou didst tell false 
of thine invention, for this is he who carried off Athena’s flutes out 
of Phrygia ; and if thou hadst blown then in such as his, Hyagnis 
would not have wept that strife by Maeander where the flute was 
vanquished.’ 
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XXIII 


VIOL AND FLUTE 
THEOCRITUS 


Ajjs trott trav Marody didvpots avrotow acioas 
e 4 , A Qo 9 , 
adv ri ot; KIYy@ TAKTiO’ detpapevos 
"Apkedwai te Kpéxeww 6 5é BwKxodros aupuya Oer£ect 
Addus xapodét@ rvevpare pedtropevos* 
"Eyyos 5¢ ordvres Nactavyevos Evdo0ev aytpov 
lava tov aiysSaray oppavicwpes drvov. 


XXIV 


POPULAR SONGS 
LUCILIUS 
TeOvnn’ Eutuyidns o pedoypados ot Kata yatav 
pevyet” Eywv das Epyetas Evruyions 
Kat x:Oapas aire SveraEaro cvyxataxaioat 
Swdexa, cal kloras eixocimevte vopwv. 
Nov bpiv o Xdpwv éreryrve trot tus amen On 
Novrrov, errel yadnv Evruyidns xaréxes ; 


23 
Wilt thou for the Muses’ sake play me somewhat of sweet on 
thy twin flutes? and I lifting the harp will begin to make music 
on the strings; and Daphnis the neatherd will mingle enchant- 
ment with tuneable breath of the wax-bound pipe; and thus 
standing nigh within the fringed cavern mouth, let us rob sleep 
from Pan the lord of the goats. 


24 


Eutychides, the writer of songs, is dead; flee, O you under 
earth! Evutychides is coming with his odes; he left instructions 
to burn along with him twelve lyres and twenty-five boxes of airs. 
Now the bitterness of death has come upon you; whither may one 
retreat in future, since Eutychides fills Hades too? 
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XXV 


CALAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

“Hyuny aypetov xddrapos putov, ex yap épeto 

OU UK’, OV pHrOV vETat, ov cTapvAr’ 
"AAG p’ avnp éwino’ ‘EXtxovia, NeTTA TOpHoas 

xethea Kal oTELVOV podY OyETEVTApEVOS, 
"Ex 8 rob edre Triotus péXav TroToy, évOeos ola 

Tay eros apbéyntT@ THOSE AGO TTOpaTL. 


XXVI 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


CALLIMACHUS 


Evpabinu yreiro dd0vs ewe Yipos o Méxxov 
tais Movcais: ai 5é, 'AadxKos bxws, ESocav 


’Avt’ odiyou péya Sa@pov> éyw 8 ava rnvde xeynvas 


a“ A U a e N 
xetpat ToD Lapiov Surdoov o TpayiKos 
Tlasdapiwy Atovucos émrnxoos: of 5¢ Néyouvow 
e N e Ul > A > 4 
“EepOS O TrAOKALOS, TOUpOV SvELap Epol. 


25 


185 


I the reed was a useless plant ; for out of me grow not figs nor 
apple nor grape-cluster ; but man consecrated me in the mysteries 
of Helicon, piercing my delicate lips and making me the channel 
of a narrow. stream; and thenceforth, whenever I sip black drink, 


like one inspired I speak all words with this voiceless mouth. 


26 


Simus son of Miccus, giving me to the Muses, asked for himself 
learning, and they, like Glaucus, gave a great gift for a little one; 
and I lean gaping up against this double letter of the Samian, a 
tragic Dionysus, listening to the little boys, while they repeat 


Holy ts the hair, telling me my own dream. 
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XXVII 


THE POOR SCHOLAR 
ARISTON 
"QC pves, e¢ pev err’ Aprov édnrAVOar’ és pvyov adov 
oreiyer’ (érel AuTHY otxéopev KadUBnV) 
OS Kai wriova Tupov atrodpéwec Oe nab anu 
ioydda xat Setrrvoy ovyvoyv aro oxuBddov 
Ei 8 év éuais BiBrowot rddw KcaraOnker’ ddovta, 
xkravacc? ovx ayaboy Kapov emepxopmevor. 


XXVIII 


THE PHAEDO OF PLATO 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ki pe Wdarav ov ypawe S0w éyévoyto TIAarwve- 
Lwxpaticav ddpwv advlea wdvra hépa: 
"ANA vobov p’ érérXeace Ilavaitios: Ss p érédecce 
kal yruyny Ovntyv, cape vobov Tedécet. 


XXIX 
CLEOMBROTUS OF AMBRACIA 
CALLIMACHUS 
Eirras te yatpe KrXéop,Bpotos @pBpaxiorns 
Hrat ad’ inynrod teixeos eis “Alday, 


27 
O mice, if you are come after bread, go to another cupboard 
(for we live in a humble cottage) where you will feed daintily on 
rich cheese and dried raisins, and make an abundant supper off 
the scraps ; but if you sharpen a tooth again on my books and 
come in with your graceless rioting, you shall repent it. 


28 


If Plato did not write me, there were two Platos; I carry in 
me all the flowers of Socratic talk. But Panaetius concluded me 
to be spurious; yes, he who concluded the soul to be mortal 
will conclude me spurious as well. 


29 
Saying, ‘ Farewell, O sun,’ Cleombrotus of Ambracia leaped off 
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“A Etov ovdev tS@v Oavdtou xaxov 4 To IXdtwvos 
év To tmept yuyhs ypaup avanreEdpevos. 


XXX 


THE DEAD SCHOLAR 
CALLIMACHUS 

Eié tis, ‘Hpaxdecte, tedv popov, és 5é pe Sdxpu 
Pyayev, éuyncOnv 8 ooodnis apporepot 

“Hoy ey oxy eatredvoapev’ adrA ov péev Tov, 
Eciy’ ‘ANsxapynoed, Terpamranat o7roden, 

Aé 8€ read Coovow andoves How o TavTov 
apraxtnp 'Aldns ob él yeipa Banei. 


XXXI 
ALEXANDRIANISM 
CALLIMACHUS 
"EyOaipw 76 troinua 76 KuKdKov, ovde KedevOw 
ain, Tis ToNNOUS wWdEe Kal de héper: 
Mio® cal rreplporov épwpevov, ov’ amo xpnyns 
ive’ ciKXaive Tavta Ta Snpoota. 


a high wall to Hades, having seen no evil worthy of death, but 
only having read that one writing of Plato’s on the soul. 


30 

One told .me of thy fate, Heraclitus, and wrung me to tears, 
and I remembered how often both of us let the sun sink as we 
talked; but thou, methinks, O friend from Halicarnassus, art 


ashes long and long ago; yet thy nightingale-notes live, whereon 
Hades the ravisher of all things shall not lay his hand. 


31 
I hate the cyclic poem, nor do I delight in a road that carries 


many hither and thither; I detest, too, a gadabout charmer, and I 
drink not from the fountain ; I loathe everything popular. 
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XXXII 


SPECIES AETERNITATIS 
PTOLEMAEUS 
Ol dtc Ovaries éy@ Kal épapepos’ add bray dotpov 
pactevw TuKwas audtdpouous EdKas 
Ovxér’ errinpavw yains Toaiv, adda Trap’ avT@ 
Zavi Georpepéos tripmrapat auSpocins. 


XXXII 


THE PASTORAL POETS 
ARTEMIDORUS 
Baxodtxai Moicas otropddes troxa: viv 8 dpa wacat 
évTl was pavdpas, évTi was ayéXas. 


XXXIV 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 
ERINNA 
"EE dradav yeipdv tade ypaypata: Apote IIpopabed, 
éytt cad avOparros tly oparoi codlar: 
Tavray yody érupaws trav mapQévov Satis Eypapev 
ai xavdav roréOnn’, hs x ’Ayabapyls ora. 


32 
I know that I am mortal and ephemeral ; but when I scan the 
multitudinous circling spirals of the stars, no longer do I touch 
earth with my feet, but sit with Zeus himself, and take my fill of 
the ambrosial food of gods. 
33 
The pastoral Muses, once scattered, now are all a single flock in 
a single fold. 
34 
From subtle hands came this drawing; O Master Prometheus, 
there are even men thine equals in skill; yea, whoso portrayed 


this maiden to the life, had he but added a voice, it were 
Agatharchis complete. 
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XXXV 


ON A RELIEF OF EROS AND ANTEROS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Utave mravov "Epwra xatavriov érdao’ "Epwre 
a& Néweous, toEm roFov ayuvopéva, 

"Os xe 1waOyn Ta y Epe-ev’ 6 5é Opacis, o mpiv atapBns 
Saxpver Triuxpav yevodpuevos Bedéwy 

’Es 5€ Baddv tpls xorrrov arrémrucev’ a& péya Oavpa’ 
prefer tes arupl wip: ippar’ "Epwros “Epas. 


XXXVI 
ON A LOVE BREAKING THE THUNDERBOLT 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


€ \ \ \ > ¢@ ¥ , 
O aravos tov mravov 18’ ws ayvuct KEepavyor, 
Sesxvus @s Kpelocov Tip Tupos catty, "Eps. 


XXXVII 
ON A LOVE PLOUGHING 
MOSCHUS 
Aaprrada Oeis nat toéa, Bondradtwv etreTo paBdov 
ovros "Epws, wnpnv 8 elye catwpadiny, 


35 
Nemesis fashioned a winged Love contrary to winged Love, 
warding off bow with bow, that he may be done by as he did ; and, 
bold and fearless before, he sheds tears, having tasted of the bitter 
arrows, and spits thrice into his low-girt bosom. Ah, most 
wonderful! one will burn fire with fire: Love has set Love aflame. 


36 
Lo, how winged Love breaks the winged thunderbolt, showing 
that he is a fire more mastering than fire. 


37 


Laying down his torch and bow, malicious Love took the rod of 
an ox-driver, and wore a wallet over his shoulder; and coupling 
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Kai CevEas tadaepyov bro Cuyor abyéva Tavpwv 
éotretpev Anovs avdaxa trupodpopoy, 

Else 8 dvw Bras abt@ Act> wdjoov apovpas, 
pn oe Tov Evpamns Bodv im’ dpotpa Baro. 


XXXVITII 


ON A PAN PIPING 
ARABIUS 
"Hy trdya cvpilovros évapyéa Tavos axoverv, 
_ Weipa yap o wWAAoTHS éyKxaTéewke TUTE, 
‘AN opowy pevyovcay aunyavos dorarov "Hyw 
ann rldos npvnOn POoyyov avadenéa. 


XXXIX 


ON A STATUE OF THE ARMED VENUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Ila\rds trav Kudépecay evorrdov éerrev idodca, 
Kurpt, 0édeus obras és xpiow épyopeba ; 

@ + © N la ld LA 3 if ¥ 

H & dtraXov yeXaoaca’ Ti pot odKos avTiov aipesy ; 
€l YUL?) Vine, TOS STav SirAa AdBo ; 


patient-necked bulls under his yoke, sowed the wheat-bearing 
furrow of Demeter; and spoke, looking up, to Zeus himself, ‘ Fill 
thou the corn-lands, lest I put thee, bull of Europa, under my 
plough.’ 


38 


One might surely have clearly heard Pan piping, so did the 
sculptor mingle breath with the form; but in despair at the sight 
of flying, unstaying Echo, he renounced the pipe’s unavailing 
sound. 


39 


Pallas said, seeing Cytherea armed, ‘O Cyprian, wilt thou that 
we go so to judgment?’ and she, laughing softly, ‘Why should I 
lift a shield in contest? if I conquer when naked, how will it be 
when I take arms?’ 
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XL 
ON THE CNIDIAN VENUS OF PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘A Kuzpis trav Kurpuy évi Kuide elev iSsovca: 
hed, hev, mov yupvyy eldé we Ipakirédas ; 


XLI 
ON A SLEEPING ARIADNE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Eleivot, Naivéas wn yravete Tas ’Apiadvas 
pn wal avabpacky Oncéa SiCopévn. 


XLII 


ON A NIOBE BY PRAXITELES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Ex Cons pe Geot redEay NLOov ex 5é ALOot0 
Conv IIpagksrévns eurraduy eipydoato. 


XLIII 


ON A PICTURE OF A FAUN 
AGATHIAS 
Avropatas, Latupioxe, Sovak reos Hyov iddrec 
Tt TWapakXivas ovas ayes KaNa pL ; 


40 
The Cyprian said when she saw the Cyprian of Cnidus, ‘Alas! 
where did Praxiteles see me naked?’ 


41 
Strangers, touch not the marble Ariadne, lest she even start up 
on the quest of Theseus. 
42 
From life the gods made me a stone; and from stone again 
Praxiteles wrought me into life. 


43 
Untouched, O young Satyr, does thy reed utter a sound, or 
why leaning sideways dost thou put thine ear to the pipe? He 
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“Os 5€ yeXav ciynoev’ icws 8 dv hbéyEato po0ov 
GAN’ bro Teprradis elyero ANOedove: 

Ov yap xnpos Epuxey Exwy 8 nomalero ovynv 
Oupoy Srov tpéyras arnKktibos aoyonip, 


XLIV 
ON THE HEIFER OF MYRON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ded at Mupwr mrdooas ovK EpOacas, GANA oe YadKOS 
mpiv uynv Baréew &pOace mryyvupevos. 


XLV 
ON A SLEEPING SATYR 
PLATO 
Tov 2dtupov Acodwpos éxoluicev, ovx eTopevoer: 
ny viens, eyepets: Apyupos varvov eyes. 


XLVI 
ON THE TEMPLE OF THE EPHESIAN ARTEMIS 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Kat xpavais BaBudavos éridpopov Gppace teixyos 
cal Tov én’ 'Addeiw Zava xatnuyacdpny, 
Kazrwv tr’ aimpnpa, xat ’Hedioto xodoccor, 
kal péyav attrewvay trupapidwy Kaparov, 


laughs in silence; yet haply had he spoken a word, but was held 
in forgetfulness by delight; for the wax did not hinder, but of 
his own will he welcomed silence, with his whole mind turned 
intent on the pipe. 
44 
Ah thou wert not quick enough, Myron, in thy casting; but 
the bronze set before thou hadst cast in the soul. 


45 
This Satyr Diodorus engraved not, but laid to rest; your touch 
will wake him ; the silver is asleep. 


46 
My eyes have looked on the cliff-like wall of Babylon that chariots 


can run upon, and on the Zeus by the Alpheus, and the high-hung 
gardens, and the giant statue of the Sun, and the vast toil of the 
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Mvapd te MavowdA0o10 weAwptov: aAX’ br’ éevetdov 
"Aprémsdos vedéwy adype Oéovra Sopov 

Keiva pév nuavpwo’ doe, xnvide vorduy ’OdXvprov 
“AXsos ovdéy aw Tolov ernuydacato. 


XLVII 
THE LIMIT OF ART 
PARRHASIUS 
Ei xai amvota KAvovat Neyo Tade* Gyui yap Hoy 
réxvns evpjoda: tréppata Thode cadh 
Xespos bd’ nuerépys’ avumépBAntos Se wétrryev 
ovpos’ auapnroy 5 ovdey eyevto Bporois. 


towering pyramids and the huge monument of Mausolus ; but 
when I saw the House of Artemis soaring into the clouds, it 
dimmed those others, and lo! except in heaven have the Sun’s 
eyes never looked on its like. 


47 
This I say even though they who hear believe not; for I affirm 
that the clear limits of this art have been found under my hand, 
and the mark is fixed fast that cannot be exceeded, though nothing 
mortal is faultless. 


V 
RELIGION 


I 


WORSHIP IN SPRING (1) 
THEAETETUS SCHOLASTICUS 

“H8n xadderérnrov én’ edxdpro.ot Aoyelats 
Aniov éx podéwy avOoghope: Kadvxwy, 

“H8n én’ axpepoverowy icolvyéwy xutraplicowv 
povooparns TértiE Oéryer auadrrodernp, 

Ka prdorrars ume yeioa Sopuous trevEaca yeMdov 
Exyova indroxvros Fevodoxe: Oarduors, 

‘Trrvwes 5é Oddacaa herolepuporo yadyvns 
vnopopors voros evdia Trewmrapévys, 

Ovx éri mpupvaiotor Katavylfovca KopipBoss, 
OvUK ETL pyyuLtvav adpov epevyomery’ 

Navtinre, wrovropédovte Kai oppodornpe Upinme 
revOidos f Tpiydns avOemococay itur, 

*H oxdpoy avdnevta mapai Bwpotot rupwcas 
atpopos 'loviov répya Oaraccorope. 


I 
Now at her fruitful birth-tide the fair green field flowers out in 


blowing roses ; now on the boughs of the colonnaded cypresses the 
cicala, mad with music, lulls the binder of sheaves ; and the careful 
mother-swallow, having fashioned houses under the eaves, gives 
lodging to her brood in the mud-plastered cells: and the sea 
slumbers, with zephyr-wooing calm spread clear over the broad 
ship-tracks, not breaking in squalls on the stern-posts, not vomiting 
foam upon the beaches. O sailor, burn by the altars the glittering 
round of a mullet or a cuttle-fish, or a vocal scarus, to Priapus, 
ruler of ocean and giver of anchorage ; and so go fearlessly on thy 
seafaring to the bounds of the Ionian sea. 
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II 


WORSHIP IN SPRING (2) 
AGATHIAS 
Evdca ev trovros woppuperas: ov yap anrns 
Kupata Neveaiver pptxt yapacoopeva, 
Ovxérs 5€ orridddecot Trepixracbeica OdXacca 
Eurand avtwmos mpos Babos eioayerac: 
Oi Sepupos mreiovory, éretpuler 5é yersSev 
Kappeot korAAnrov rnEapévn Odrapov. 
Gdpcet vavtidins eurretpape, Kay tapda Yvptiw 
xdy Tapa YuKedueny Trovrotrophs Kpoxadnv: 
Modvoy évopztrao trapal Bwpoicr Tpejrrov 
h oxapov 7 Baxas prekoy épevOopevous. 


III 


ZEUS OF THE FAIR WIND 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Odpziov ex mrpvpuvns Tis OdnyntThpa Karelrw 
Ziva Kara wpotovwy iotiov éxmeracas’ 

Er’ él Kuavéas Sivas Spomos, évOa Tocedav 
KapTruXov eitdicoes Kia Tapa audbots, 


2 


Ocean lies purple in calm; for no gale whitens the fretted 
waves with its ruffling breath, and no longer is the sea shattered 
round the rocks and sucked back again down towards the deep. 
West winds breathe, and the swallow twitters over the straw-glued 
chamber that she has built. Be of good cheer, O skilled in 
seafaring, whether thou sail to the Syrtis or the Sicilian shingle: 
only by the altars of Priapus of the Anchorage burn a scarus or 
ruddy wrasse. 

3 


Let one call from the stern on Zeus of the Fair Wind for guide 
on his road, shaking out sail against the forestays; whether he runs 
to the Dark Eddies, where Poseidon rolls his curling wave along the 
sands, or whether he searches the homeward passage down the 
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Kite xar’ Atyainy rrovtov miaKxa vootov épeuva, 
veiaOw tHde Badov yatora rapa Fodve 

"Se rov eddvrnroy dei Gedy "Avturatpov rais 
orjnce Didwv ayais cvpBorov evrrrotns. 


IV 
THE SACRED CITY 
MACEDONIUS 
Tyor tr’ avOcpoevte pony mapa Malovos” Eppyov 
Lapdves 7 Avdav EEoyos etps worss. 
Mdprus éy@ rpwrn yevounv Aves, od yap édéyyew 
AdOprov vila ‘Péns HOcrov aperépns® 
Avtn cal Bpopuip yevounv trpodos, év Se xepavve 
edpaxoy evputépw hati daccvopevov" 
IIpwracs 8 nyerépyow év opydow otvad’ orwpny 
ovOaros éx Botpiwv EavOos dperte Beds. 
Ildyra pe Koopnoayro, trodvs 5é pe ToAAGKIS Gov 
doteatw orBiorors edpe peyatpouévny. 
V 
HERMES OF THE WAYS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tq8' bro Thy apxevOov it’ aytravortes, oditat, 
yuia wap’ ‘Eppela optxpoy ob0d dudaxz, 
Aegean sea-plain, let him lay honey-cakes by this image, and so go 


his way; here Philon, son of Antipater, set up the ever-gracious 
god for pledge of fair and fortunate voyaging. 


4 
Beneath flowering Tmolus, by the stream of Maeonian Hermus, 
am I, Sardis, capital city of the Lydians. I was the first who bore 
witness for Zeus ; for I would not betray the hidden child of our 
Rhea. I too was nurse of Bromius, and saw him amid the 
thunder-flash shining with broader radiance; and first on our 
slopes the golden-haired god pressed the harvest of wine out of 
the breasts of the grape. All grace has been given me, and many 

a time has many an age found me envied by the happiest cities. 


5 
Go and rest your limbs here for a little under the juniper, O 
wayfarers, by Hermes, Guardian of the Way, not in crowds, but 
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My) dupdav, doco 5é Bapet youu xapvete poyOy 
wat Sixpa Sorcyay olwov avuccdpevor: 
IIvoen yap cat Oaxos edoxios, & 0 bro wétpa 
widak evyvnces yuroBaph xaparoyv, 
*Evdcov 5¢ huyovres orrmpsvod xvvos do8pa, 
ws Oéyss, ‘Eppeinv eivodsoy riere. 
VI 
SACRED NURSERIES OF YOUTH 
NICIAS 
EivooliguAXov Spos KuAAjuov aid Nedoyyas 
THO Eornn’ eparod yupvactou pedéov 
“Epps, @ éme mratdes audpaxoy 78° bdxcvOov 
WorANAKS, Kab Barepors Oijxav lwv otepdvous. 


VII 
PAN OF THE SEA-CLIFF 
ARCHIAS 
Tlavd pe rovd’ iepijs éri Aucaddos, alytadirny 
lava, tov evoppwy 195’ epopoy Arpévev, 


> A 


Oi ypemies EOevro* pédw 8 éyw addoTe KUpTOLS 
GdXore § aizytanod tovde caynvoBoros: 


\ 


"ANAS trapamne, Eeive, c60ev 8 eya ovvexa TavTns 
evrrolns mwéuypa mpniy dirva0e voror. 


those of you whose knees are tired with heavy toil and thirst, after 
traversing a long road; for there a breeze and a shady seat and 
the fountain under the rock will lull your toil-wearied limbs; and 
having so escaped the midday breath of the autumnal dogstar, 
pay his due honour to Hermes of the Ways. 


6 
I who inherit the tossing mountain-forests of steep Cyllene, 
stand here guarding the pleasant playing fields, Hermes, to whom 
boys often offer marjoram and hyacinths and fresh garlands of 
violets. 


Y 
Me, Pan, the fishermen placed upon this holy cliff, Pan of the 
seashore, the watcher here over the fair anchorages of the harbour ; 
and I take care now of the baskets and again of the trawlers off 
this shore. Sail by, O stranger, and in requital of this good 
service of theirs I will send behind thee a gentle south wind. 
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Vill 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA 
ARCHIAS 
Bauos iSety 6 Tpinrros éraryaditida vaio 
xnrnv, BOuvas vdoou évavtirépas, 
Pofos, drrovs, ody xev épnpalyowy én’ axrais 
Eéoceay poyepav viées ixOuBorowv: 
"AXN’ fy Tis ypitrevs pe BonOdov 4 xarapevtrs 
govnon, wvos lewat o&vrepos: 
Aevoow cal ta Oéovra nal datos: H yap an’ Epywv 
Saipoves, ov pophas yvworov éyovat Turroy. 


IX 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE CHASE 
SATYRUS 
Kite ov yy’ opveddoroy brrép xadapida tradvvas 
iE@ operBarées, elre Nayorrovées, 
Tlava cde xvvl Wav raciov modes ixma haives, 
ovvOcowy axrwvéwr lav avdyet cadapov. 


xX 


THE HUNTER GOD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Evdypes XNayoOnpa, Kai ei Trereewa Stoxov 
iEeutns Hers TOO’ wird Stocov spos, 


8 
Small to see am I Priapus who inhabit this spit of shore opposite 
the Bithynian island, sharp-headed, footless, such an one as upon 
lonely beaches might be carved by the sons of toiling fishermen. 
But if any basket-fisher or angler call me to succour, I rush fleeter 
than the blast: I espy even the creatures that run under water: for 
truly the form of godhead is known from deeds, not from shape. 


9 
Whether thou goest on the hill with lime smeared over thy 
fowler’s reed, or whether thou killest hares, call on Pan; Pan 
shows the dog the prints of the furry foot, Pan raises the stiff- 
jointed lime-twigs. 
. 10 
Fair fall thy chase, O hunter of hares, and thcu fowler who 
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Kapeé tov irAnwpov aré xpnuvoio Boacov 
Tléva: cvvaypevw ral xvol al Kaddapocs. 


XI 
FORTUNA PARVULORUM 
PERSES 
Kae rov év optxpois orityor Sedov hy eruBoons 
evxaipws, TevEn un peyddrov Se yAlxyou 
‘Qs & ye Snpotépwy Sivarat Oeds avdpt revéory 
Swpeicbar, rovTwy Kvptos eiue Toywv. 


XII 
THE PRAYERS OF THE SAINTS 
ADDAEUS 
“Hy rapins jpwa, Pcrorpyypyov Sé canreitrat, 
awpooe Iloridains Keiwevoy ev tpi0de, 
Eizrety oloy én’ Epryov ayes Todas: evOvs éxeivos 
evpnoe avy aol mpntvos evxornv. 


XIII 
SAVED BY FAITH 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Thy pexpny pe Véyouvat, Kal ovx iva tTrovTomopevcals 
vavol d:iOvvesy &tpopov evrrrotnp, 


comest pursuing the winged people beneath this double hill; and 
cry thou to me, Pan, the guardian of the wood from my cliff; I 
join the chase with both dogs and reeds. 


It 


Even me the little god of small things if thou call upon in due 
season thou shalt find; but ask not for great things; since what- 
soever a god of the commons can give to a labouring man, of this 
I, Tycho, have control. 

12 

If thou pass by the hero (and he is called Philopregmon) who 
lies by the cross-roads in front of Potidaea, tell him to what work 
thou leadest thy feet ; straightway will he, being by thee, make thy 
business easy. 

13 
They call me the little one, and say I cannot go straight and 
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Ovn arog 8’ éya: Bpayd pev oxddos adda Oardoon 
ray lcoy ov pétpwr 7 Kpioss GANA TUYNS. 

"Eotw wndarios érépy wréov' Ado yap GAH 
Odpaos: éya 8 efnv Salpoor cwlopern. 


XIV 


THE SERVICE OF GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tyv Asos audizronrov pe XedsSova, rv eri Bopots 
oréviey GBavaroy ypniv émorapévny, 
Eirexvoy, dorovaxynroy, &yes Tdgos ov yap apaupws 
Saipoves yperépny EBXerrov evoeBinv. 


XV 
BEATI MUNDO CORDE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Ayvov xp vnoto Ouwdeos evros iovra 
Eupevar wyvein 8 ate ppoveiv Sara. 


fearless on a prosperous voyage like ships that sail out to sea; and 
I deny it not ; I am a little boat, but to the sea all is equal ; fortune, 
not size, makes the difference. Let another have the advantage 
in rudders ; for some put their confidence in this and some in that, 
but may my salvation be of God. 


14 


Me Chelidon, priestess of Zeus, an aged woman well-skilled 
to make libation on the altars of the immortals, happy in my 
children, free from grief, the tomb holds; for with no shadow in 
their eyes the gods saw my piety. 


15 
He who enters the incense-filled temple must be holy; and 
holiness is to have a pure mind. 
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XVI 


THE WATER OF PURITY 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘Ayvas yeipas éywv xad voir Kai yAaTTay adnO7 
eloOe uy NouTpuis GANA vow KaSapos 
“Apxei yap & ociots pavis Hdaros, avdpa 5€ paiddov 
ovo dy o Tas Aovaas Yevpacww ‘Oxneavds. 


XVII 


THE GREAT MYSTERIES 
CRINAGORAS 

Ei nal cot édpaios del Bios, ovdé Oddaccay 

errs Yepaaias tT’ ov emaTnaas ooous, 
“Eprrns Kexporrins érsBnpevas, opp’ av exeivas 

Anpntpos peydXas vixras loys tepar, 
Tov azo xnv Cwoiow anndéa, evr’ dy ixnas 

és wheover, EFers Oupov EeXadporepov. 


16 


With hallowed hands, with true mind and tongue, enter in, 
pure not by baths but in spirit; for the holy a sprinkling of water 
suffices ; but a wicked man the whole ocean cannot wash in its 
floods. 

17 

Though thy life be fixed in one seat, and thou sailest not the 
sea nor treadest the roads on dry land, yet by all means go to 
Attica that thou mayest see those great nights of the worship of 
Demeter ; whereby thou shalt possess thy soul without care among 
the living, and lighter when thou must go to the place that 
awaiteth all. 


VI 
NATURE 


I 
THE GARDEN GOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Mn pe tov ex ArBdvoco réye, Eéve, rov diroxaopov 

Teprrouevov vuxtots RiOéwy ddpots 
Batos eyo vipdns ard yelrovos aypovmrns 

Houvvoy érotpuver épya puTooxadins, 
“EvOev an’ edxdprov pe pidns Ecreyray adois 

téacapes ‘Opawy éx misvpwv orépavot. 


Il 
PAN’S PIPING 
ALCAEUS OF MESSENE 

“Eyurrves [lay Napotow operBara yeideot povoar, 

Eumrvet Trotmevin TepTropevos Sovaxt, 
Evxeddd@ ovpuyy: xéwv péros, ex 5é cuvpdod 

Krabe kariOuvwy pnyaros dppoviny: 
"Auge Se coi, pvOpoto Kata Kporoy, &vOeov ixvos 

pnocécOw Nuydais traiode peOvipracc. 


I 


Call me not him who comes from Libanus, O stranger, who 


delights in the talk of young men love-making by night; I am 
small and a rustic, born of a neighbour-nymph, and all my business 
is the delver’s labour; whence four garlands at the hands of the 


four Seasons crown me from the beloved fruitful garden. 


2 


Breathe music, O Pan that goest on the mountains, with thy 


sweet lips, breathe delight into thy pastoral reed, pouring song 
from the musical pipe, and make the melody sound in tune with 
the choral words; and about thee to the pulse of the rhythm let 


the inspired feet of these water-nymphs keep falling free. 
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Ii! 


THE HIDDEN SPRING 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 


M7 ov ye rrovovopoto rrepirrAeov idvos mde 
TouTo yapadpains Oeppov, odira, wins, 

"ADAG porov para turbo brrép SapadynBorov adxpav 
Keioé ye Tap Kelva trotpevia wirvi 

Evpyoes xeXapulov cdxpyvov Sd wétpns 
vapa Bopecalns suypdtepov vipddos. 


IV 


THE MEADOW AT NOON 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tade xara yXNoepoio pidels Aetuavos, odiTa, 
dyravoov poyepod padOaxa yvia Komov, 
*Hiyi oe nat Zepvporo rivaccopévn Titus avpass 
Oér£er, rerriywv eicalovra péros, 

X@ trouuny év Specot pecapBpivov ayyoOr wayas 
cupiadwy Aaclas Odpyy tro WNaTdvoV: 
Kavpar’ orwpivoio puywv Kuvos alos apeirpess 
avptoy’ ev rode col Ilavt Aéyorte meOod. 


3 


Drink not here, traveller, from this warm pool in the brook, full 
of mud stirred by the sheep at pasture; but going a very little 
way over the ridge where the heifers are grazing, there by yonder 
pastoral stone-pine thou wilt find bubbling through the fountained 
rock a spring colder than northern snow. 


4 


Here fling thyself down on the grassy meadow, O traveller, and 
rest thy relaxed limbs from painful weariness ; since here also, as 
thou listenest to the cicalas’ tune, the stone-pine trembling in the 
wafts of west wind will lull thee, and the shepherd on the moun- 
tains piping at noon nigh the spring under a copse of leafy plane: 
so escaping the ardours of the autumnal dogstar thou wilt cross 
the height to-morrow ; trust this good counsel that Pan gives thee. 
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V 


BENEATH THE PINE 
PLATO 
“‘Typixopov rapa ravde xabiveo dwvneccay 
dpiccovaay mevany xrovas bro Zepvpois, 
Kai oor xayrdlovory epwois Tapa vapace ovpiyt 
Oeryouévoy aker koma Kata Breddpwr. 


VI 
WOOD-MUSIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“Epxeo xal car’ éway ilev rriruy, & ro pedtypor 
Tpos paraxovs nye cexrdipéeva Lepvpous: 
"Hyvide nal xpovvicpa persotaryés, Eva periodwov 
HovY Epnpatots Drrvoy ayw Kaddpots. 


Vit 


THE PLANE-TREE ON HYMETTUS 
HERMOCREON 
“Ifev taro oxcepdy wrXdravoy, Eéve, Tavde TapépTr@V 
ds dang Zédupos mrvevpare pudra Sovel, 
"Ev0a pe Nexaydpas «rurtov elaato Maddog ‘Eppav 
a/ypovu KapTroToKou puTopa Kal Kredvev. 


5 
Sit down by this high-foliaged voiceful pine that rustles her 
branches beneath the western breezes, and beside my chattering 
waters Pan’s pipe shall bring drowsiness down on thy enchanted 
eyelids. 
6 
Come and sit under my stone-pine that murmurs so honey-sweet 
as it bends to the soft western breeze; and lo this honey-dropping 
fountain, where I bring sweet sleep playing on my lonely reeds. 


7 
Sit down, stranger, as thou passest by, under this shady plane, 
whose leaves flutter in the soft breath of the west wind, where 
Nicagoras consecrated me, the renowned Hermes son of Maia, 
protector of his orchard-close and cattle. 
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Vill 


THE GARDEN OF PAN 
PLATO 

Luyarw Adovov Apuddwy Néras, of +’ amo méTpas 

Kpouvol, kat BAnXN TrovAupeyns ToKadoy, 
Avtos érrel cvpuyye perlodetas evxerddy Tay 

iypov iels Cevxtav yetdos virép Kaddpwr, 
Ai 8é wéptE Oarepotat yopov troclw éatncavto 

‘TSpiddes Nupehar, Nvpdas ‘Apaspuddes. 


IX 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LOVE 
MARIANUS 


Ta8 two tas wAaTavous atradp TEeTpUpEevos Brvp 
eddev "Epws, Nupats Naptrdba trapGépevos: 

Nupdas 8 GAAnAgow Té peAXrOpev ; ale 5 rovTH 
oBécoapey, citroy, opod tip Kpadins pepotroy. 

Aaprras 8 ws Epreke cai doara, Oeppov exetbev 
Nupodat ’Epwriades Noutpoxoedow BOwp. 


8 


Let the shaggy cliff of the Dryads be silent, and the springs 
welling from the rock, and the many-mingled bleating of the 
ewes ; for Pan himself makes music on his melodious pipe, running 
his supple lip over the joined reeds; and around him stand up to 
dance with glad feet the water-nymphs and the nymphs of the 
oakwood. 


9 


Here beneath the plane-trees, overborne by soft sleep, Love 
slumbered, giving his torch to the Nymphs’ keeping; and the 
Nymphs said one to another, ‘Why do we delay? and would that 
with this we might have quenched the fire in the heart of mortals,’ 
But now, the torch having kindled even the waters, the amorous 
Nymphs pour hot water thence into the bathing pool. 
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X 


ON THE LAWN 
COMETAS 
Ilay dire, wnxrida pipve teois eri yeideot cvpor, 
"Hy@ yap Seis rotad’ evi Oevdorrédous. 


XI 


THE SINGING STONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tov pe ALOoy péuvnoo Tov nynevta TapepT eV 
Negainv: dre yap Tupow érevyodoper 
"AdXKd800s, tore PoiBos érwpadoyv jpe Sopatov 
Ada, Avewpeiny évOépevos xiOdpny, 
“EvOey éyo Aupdoidos: Urroxpovaoas 5é pe NeTTH 
xepudds, ToD Kourou papTupiny Kopioas. 


XII 


THE WOODLAND WELL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Aévaov Kadapny pe trapepyopévorowy odtrats 
rnynv apBrvVle yerrovéouca vatrn, 
Ilavtn 8 ed mrardvoror Kat npepoOarreor Sagvais 
Eoreppat, oxcepyy ruyopnevn KdLoiny: 


10 


Dear Pan, abide here, drawing the pipe over thy lips, for thou 
wilt find Echo on these sunny greens. 


It 


Remember me the singing stone, thou who passest by Nisaea ; 
for when Alcathous was building his bastions, then Phoebus lifted 
on his shoulder a stone for the house, and laid down on me his 
Delphic harp; thenceforth I am lyre-voiced: strike me lightly 
with a little pebble, and carry away witness of my boast. 


12 


I the ever-flowing Clear Fount gush forth for by-passing way- 
farers from the neighbouring dell ; and on every side. I am bordered 
well with planes and soft-bloomed laurels, and make coolness and 
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Todveca pn pe Oépeus trapapeiBeo Sixvay ddadxov 
Gdutavoov trap’ éwol xal Kotroy novyin. 


XITI 


ASLEEP IN THE WOOD 
THEOCRITUS 


Eddes pudAdoetpaTe 1édo, Addu, cOpa Kexpaxds 
apravov otddes 8 aptitaryeis av’ dpn: 
’"Aypever 5é tv Tlav xal o rov xpoxdevta I pinzros 
_ weeoooy ég’ ivept@ xpatt cabarropevos 
“Avtpov éow oretyortes opoppo0or adrXA Tv hedye, 
dhebye, weOels Srrvov Koma xateBopevov. 


XIV 


THE ORCHARD-CORNER 
ANYTE 
‘Eppas 1a8’ Exraxa trap’ Spxatov nvenoevta 
év Tpiodots, woNuas eyyuOev aiavos, 
’Avopaos xexpnaow éyov autavaty odoio: 
uypoy 8’ aypacs kpava vdwp mpoyéer. 


shade to lie in. Therefore pass me not by in summer; rest by me 
in quiet, ridding thee of thirst and weariness. 


13 
Thou sleepest on the leaf-strewn floor, Daphnis, resting thy 
weary body; and the hunting-stakes are freshly set on the hills ; 
and Pan pursues thee, and Priapus who binds the yellow-flowering 
ivy on his lovely head, passing side by side into the cave; but flee 
thou, flee, shaking off the dropping drowsiness of slumber. 


14 


I, Hermes, stand here by the windy orchard in the cross-ways 
nigh the grey sea-shore, giving rest on the way to wearied men; 
and the fountain wells forth cold stainless water. 
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XV 
PASTORAL SOLITUDE 
SATYRUS 
Tlocpeviay dyNwocos av’ opydda péArrerat Ayo 
avtiOpovy wravois voTrepopwvoy dra. 


XVI 


TO A BLACKBIRD SINGING 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 

Mnxére viv psvupile rapa Sput, pnxérs hover 

KNwvos em’ axpoTatou, Koaaude, Kexdspévos” 
"EyOpov cot 1dde Sévdpov" érretyeo 8 dyrredos eva 

avréAXe yAauKaY cVaKLOS ex TreTaddwY’ 
Keivns rapoov épecooy emi cradov aude tr’ éxelvn 

pede, Avyvy mpoxyewy ex oTopaTwY KéXadov: 
Apis yap én’ opvidecas dépes Tov avapatoy ior, 

a 8¢ Botpuv orépyes 8’ duvorrorous Bpoptos. 


XVII 


UNDER THE OAK 
ANTIPHILUS 


KA aves amrnopiot tavaijs Spvos, etoxcoy trvos 
avdpdow axpnroyv cata duraccopévoss, 


15 
Tongueless Echo along this pastoral slope makes answering 
music to the birds with repeating voice. 


16 
No longer now warble on the oak, no longer sing, O blackbird, 
sitting on the topmost spray; this tree is thine enemy ; hasten 
where the vine rises in clustering shade of silvered leaves; on her 
bough rest the sole of thy foot, around her sing and pour the 
shrill music of thy mouth ; for the oak carries mistletoe baleful 
to birds, but she the grape-cluster; and the Wine-god cherishes 
singers. 
17 
Lofty-hung boughs of the tall oak, a shadowy height over men 
that take shelter from the fierce heat, fair-foliaged, closer-roofing 
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EvréraXot, cepduav oreyavwrepot, oixia hartav, 
oixia retttyawv, évdioe axpépoves, 
K > A \ e , e , A 
npé TOV Uperépataty UIroxALWOévTa KOmatoL 
e 7 >? 2? 4 bJ a , 
pvcac@’ axrivwy nedvov duyada. 


XVIII 


THE RELEASE OF THE OX 
ADDAEUS 
Abdakt Kal ynpa teTpupevoy épyativny Body 
wv 9 / ww ‘\ ‘ 
Adkwv ov doviny hryaye mpos xomida, 
Aide els Epywy: o Sé trov Babén évi rroin 
puxnOpots apotpou réprret’ édXevOepén. 


XIX 


THE SWALLOW AND THE GRASSHOPPER 
EUENUS 

"ATO xopa pedut pemre, Aados Aadov ee 
rértiy anrinow Satta pépers Téxeoty 

Tov Addo ad AadoETaa, TOY evITTEpOY a TWTEpoEetaa, 
Tov Eévov a Eeiva, tov Oepivov Oepiva, 

Kovyi rdyos pirrers ; ov yap Oéuis ode Sixaroy 
SrArvcH iuvotrorovs vyvotroros oTopacty. 


than tiles, houses of wood-pigeons, houses of crickets, O noontide 
branches, protect me likewise who lie beneath your ee fleeing 
from the sun’s rays. 

18 


The labouring ox, outworn with old age and labour of the 
furrow, Alcon did not lead to the butchering knife, reverencing it: 
for its works; and loose in the deep meadow grass it rejoices 
with lowings over freedom from the plough. 7 


19 
Attic maid, honey-fed, chatterer, snatchest thou and bearest 
the chattering cricket for feast to thy unfledged young, thou 
chatterer the chatterer, thou winged the winged, thou summer 
guest the summer guest, and wilt not quickly cast it loose? for 
it is not right nor just that singers should perish by singers’ 
mouths. 


O 
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XX 


THE COMPLAINT OF THE CICALA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Tire pe tov dirépnpuoy avardéi troupéves aypn 
Térrvya Spocepay edxer’ amr’ axpepover, 

Tiv Nupdéwy rapodirey andova ciate pero 
ovpect ai oxcepais Eov0a Nandedvra varrass ; 

"Hyde cal xixArnv cal Kooavdor, nvide Toacous 
‘papas, apoupains aprrayas evrropins 

Kaprrav dnrnrijpas édeiv Oéwis: SdrvT’ exelvous: 
PvrAXrwv Kal yroepis ris POovos éori Spoor ; 


XXI 


THE LAMENT OF THE SWALLOW 
PAMPHILUS 


Tire ravnpéptos, Mavdcovt xedppope xovpa, 
pupopéva Kedadets tpavrd bia oropatey ; 

"H rot wapOevias 1roGos ixeto Tay Tos amnupa 
@pnixcos Tynpevs aiva Binodpevos ; 


20 


Why in merciless chase, shepherds, do you tear me the solitude- 
haunting cricket from the dewy sprays, me the roadside nightingale 
of the Nymphs, who at midday talk shrilly in the hills and the 
shady dells? Lo, here is the thrush and the blackbird, lo here 
such flocks of starlings, plunderers of the cornfield’s riches; it is 
allowed to seize the ravagers of your fruits: destroy them: why 
grudge me my leaves and fresh dew? 


2I 


Why all day long, hapless maiden daughter of Pandion, soundest 
thou wailingly through thy twittering mouth? has longing come 
on thee for thy maidenhead, that Tereus of Thrace ravished from 
thee by dreadful violence? 
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XXII 
THE SHEPHERD OF THE NYMPHS 
MYRINUS 
Qvpars 6 Koprrns, 6 TA vupdixd pra vopevov, 
Gupats o cupifey aves icov Sovaxe 
"Evdvos oivorrérns oxcepay oro tay mituy evden, 
dpoupet 8 autos éXov troluvia Baxtpov “Epos. 


XXIII 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (1) 
MNASALCAS 
Lrapev Adeppavroro apa yOaparav yGova movrov 
Sepxopevoe répevos Kumrpidos Eivadias 
Kpavay 1’ aiyeiporot xkatdoxioy, ds aro vaya 
Eou8ai agvacovrat yeideowy adxvoves. 


XXIV 


THE SHRINE BY THE SEA (2) 
ANYTE 
Kurptdos obros 0 xapos, éret didov exdeto THva 
aity an’ ireipou Aaumpoy ophy wéNa@yos 
“Odpa dirov vavryat teX@ wrdOY api 5é rrovTos 
Secpaivec, Aurapov Sepxopevos Eoavoy. 


22 


Thyrsis the reveller, the shepherd of the Nymphs’ sheep, Thyrsis 
who pipes on the reed like Pan, having drunk at noon, sleeps 
under the shady pine, and Love himself has taken his craok and 
watches the flocks. 

23 

Let us stand by the low shore of the spray-scattering deep, 
looking on the precinct of Cypris of the Sea, and the fountain 
overshadowed with poplars, from which the shrill kingfishers 
draw water with their bills. 

24 

This is the Cyprian’s ground, since it was her pleasure ever 
to look from land on the shining sea, that she may give fulfilment 
of their voyage to sailors; and around the deep trembles, gazing 
on her bright image. 
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XXV 
THE LIGHTHOUSE . 
AUTHOR -UNKNOWN 
Myxére Secpaivovres ddeyyéa vunros opiyrnv 
eis €ue Oapradéws mwrAwere TrovToTrdpot. 
Tldowv adrwopévors tyXNavyéa Sadov avarro, 
tav AckAnTiabay pynpmocuyny Kapatov. 


XXVI 
SPRING ON THE COAST (1) . 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘O moos @paios: Kal yap Nadayedoa yer Sov 
Hdn pépBrwxev y@ yapiers Zédupos, 
Necpaves 8 avOciar, ceciynxev 5¢ Oddacca 
Kvpact Kal Tpnyet Tvevpats Bpaccopen. 
'Ayxupas avéroto Kal éxAvoato yoasa, 
vautire, kal wrwos Tacay pels oOdvny 
Tavd6’ o Ipinros éyay éritédAXopat oO Aupeviras, 
avOpadg’, Os WAWOLS Tacay én’ ewrropiny. 


XXVII 
SPRING ON THE COAST (2) 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
’Axpatos pobin vnt Spopos, ovde OddNacca 
Twoppuper tTpouepy Ppixl yapacoopevn, 
25 


[SECT. 6 


No longer dreading the rayless night-mist, sail towards me 
confidently, O seafarers ; for all wanderers I light my far-shining 
torch, memorial of the labours of the Asclepiadae. 


26 


Now is the season of sailing ; for already the chattering swallow 
is come and the pleasant West wind ; the meadows flower, and the 
sea, tossed up with waves and rough blasts, has sunk to silence. 
Weigh thine anchors and unloose thine hawsers,O mariner, and 
sail with all thy canvas set: this I Priapus of the harbour bid 
thee, O man, that thou mayest sail forth to all thy trafficking. 


Now is the season for a ship t 


27 


o run through the gurgling water, 
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"Hdn Sé rAdoce: pev rapoda yupa yedudwv 
oixia, Nepovey 8 ad8pa yeda trétada: 
Tovvexa pnpvoacde SiaBpoxa retopara, vairat, 
édxere 8 ayxvpas hwddbas ex Apevon, 
Aaigea 8 ewipéa rporovitere: radP? o Ipintros 

Uppy evopuitas tats evérrw Boopiov. 


XXVIII 


GREEN SUMMER 
NICAENETUS 


Ovn eOéro, PiroOnpe, xaTa modu, adAX’ er’ apovpns 
SaivucOar, Zepipou mvevpare TepTropevos: 

"Apxet poe xoitn pev ord wWAEUpHoL Yapevva, 
Syyus yap mpopdrou Séuviov évdarrins, 

Kai Auyos apyaiov Kapa orépos: adda depécOw 
olvos Kat Movcéwv 4 yapieooa dupn, 

@upipes wrivovtes Gtrws Aros everéa vuppyy 
péATr@pev, vnco SerTroTy HLETEpNS. 


and no longer does the sea gloom, fretted with gusty squalls, and 
now the swallow plasters her round houses under the rafters, and 
the soft leafage laughs in the meadows. Therefore wind up your 
soaked cables, O sailors, and weigh your sunken anchors from the 
harbours, and stretch the forestays to carry your well-woven sails. 
This I the son of Bromius bid you, Priapus of the anchorage. 

\ 


28 


I do not wish to feast down in the city, Philotherus, but in the - 
country, delighting myself with the breath of the West wind ; 
sufficient couch for me is a strewing of boughs under my side, for 
at hand is a bed of native willow and osier, the ancient garland of 
the Carians ; then let wine be brought, and the delightful lyre of 
the Muses, that drinking at our will we may sing the renowned 
bride of Zeus, lady of our island. 
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XXIX 


PALACE GARDENS 
ARABIUS 


"Tdact xal xnrovos cat ddoect Kal Avovicw 
kai Tovrov WAnOw yetrovos evppocuvn, 
Teprrva 5é pos yains re wai é€ ados GANOOEv GAXos 
Kal ypttrevs opéyet Sapa Kat aypovopos, 
Tovs 8 év éuol pluvovras 4 opviwy ris aeldav 
h yAvKd tropOpnov Pbéypa twapyyopées. 


29 
I am filled with waters and gardens and groves and vineyards, 
and the joyousness of the bordering sea; and fisherman and 
farmer from different sides stretch forth to me the pleasant gifts 
of sea and land: and them who abide in me either a bird singing 
_or the sweet cry of the ferrymen lulls to rest. 


VII 
THE FAMILY 


I 


THE HOUSE OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
MACEDONIUS 

EvceBin ro wéXaO poy aro mpwroto Oepeinou 
aypt kal inpnrovs ipyayev eis opodous, 

Ov yap an’ ddXoTpiwy Kreavov AnloTopt yan@ 
5rARov aordlov rev-e Maxndorios, 

Oude Aurrepynrns Kevew xal axepdéi pox Ow 
KNadce Sixasorarov picbod areuBopevos: 

‘Os 8€ revev duravpa purdocetat avipi &txaly, 
mde Kai evoeBéwy Epya pévoe pepotroy. 


II 


THE GIRL’S CUP 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Xeiros ’Avixnresa to ypvceor eis ene Téyryec* 
aA Tapacyoiuny Kal tropa vuuplscov. 


I 


Piety has raised this house from the first foundation even to the 
lofty roof ; for Macedonius fashioned not his wealth by heaping up 
from the possessions of others with plundering sword, nor has any 
poor man here wept over his vain and profitless toil, being robbed 
of his most just hire ; and as rest from labour is kept inviolate by 
the just man, so let the works of pious mortals endure. 


2 


Aniceteia wets her golden lip in me; may I give her aleao the 
draught of bridal. 


216 
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III 


THE FLOWER UNBLOWN 
PHILODEMUS 


Odrrw cot KadvKwv yupvov Bépos, ovdé peraives 
Borpus 0 wapOeviovs mpwtoBorav yapitas, 

"AXN’ 96 God Toka véoe Onova. “Epwres, 
Avardien, cal rip tuperas eyxpudquov. 

Devywpev Sucépwres, Ews BéXos ovK el veups, 
paris éym peyadns avtixa TupKains. 


IV 


A ROSE IN WINTER 
CRINAGORAS 


Eiapos 7v0er pev 76 piv poda, viv & evi péecow 
.xelware troppupéas eoydoapev KaduKas 
Lin emipednoavta yeveOrin dopeva Tide 
not, vuudidlov aocotaty Nexéwr" 
Kadrtorns orepOivar eri xporapoioe yuvatnos 
Awiov 7H pipvery npsvov HéXLov. 


3 


Not yet is thy summer unfolded from the bud, nor does the 
purple come upon thy grape-cluster that puts out the first shoots of 
its maiden graces ; but already the young Loves are whetting their 
fleet arrows, Lysidice, and the hidden fire is smouldering. Flee 
we, wretched lovers, ere yet the shaft is on the string ; I prophesy 
a mighty conflagration soon. 


4 


Roses ere now bloomed in spring, but now in midwinter we 
have opened our crimson cups, smiling in delight on this thy 
birthday morning, that brings thee full nigh the bridal bed : better 
for us to be wreathed on the brows of so fair a wife than wait for 
the spring sun. 
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Vv 


GOODBYE TO CHILDHOOD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Tipapéra 3po ydpowo ra TUpTrava THY T’ épareyny 

odaipay, Tov Te Kopas puTopa Kexpvpador, 
Tds re xopas, Acpvati, xopa Kopa, ws értetxés, 

avOero, kai Ta Kopav evdvpar’ ’Apréusde. 
Aat@a, Tv 5é rardos tarép yépa Tipaperelas 

Onxapéva cwlois Tav ociav oclus. 


VI 
THE SCHOOLBOY 
EUPHORION 
IIpwras omzor’ éreke xadas Evdokos eOelpas 
DolB@ tracdeiny otracev ayralnv: 
"Avr 82 of wrroxapisos, ‘ExnBore, cards érrein 
ayapynbev det Kiaacs aeEopévy. 
' VII 
THE WIFE'S PRAYER 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Biduvis Kudépn pe reqs aveOnxato, Kurpr, 
popdis eiSwrov AvySivoy evEapévn’ 


5 
Her tambourines and pretty ball, and the net that confined her 
hair, and her dolls and dolls’ dresses, Timareta dedicates before her 
marriage to Artemis of Limnae, a maiden to a maiden, as 1s fit ; 
do thou, daughter of Leto, laying thine hand over the girl 
Timareta, preserve her purely in her purity. 


6 


When Eudoxus shore his first lovely fleece of hair he gave its 
childish glory to Phoebus ; instead of the tress, O Far-Darter, may 
the lovely ivy from Acharnae be upon him as he waxes in growth. 


7 


Cythera of Bithynia dedicates me, the marble image of thy 
form, O Cyprian, with prayer: do thou impart in return thy great 
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"AANA ov TH psKKH peyadrnv yapww avripepifov, 
ws 005° apxeitas 5’ avdpos opodpocvva. 


VIII 


BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE 


JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 


TlesOo0t «at Wadia raxrav cai xnpla cipSrov 
Tas KaduKoaTedavou vupdios Evpuvopzas 

“Eppodiras avéOnxev o Bwxoros: adda déxec Ge 
avr’ avtTas waxtdy, avt’ éwéOev To pen. 


IX 


THE BRIDE'S VIGIL 
AGATHIAS 


Mirore Avyve pventa hépoes und’ SuBpov éyeipors 
fn TOY euov Tavans vusdiov epyopevov" 

Alet od POovéers TH Kumpide: nai yap 80 ‘Hpo 
jppoce Accavdpw~—Oupé, To Nowrroy Ea. 

“Hdatorou reré0ecs, cal meiOopas tre yaderrrov 
Kumpida Oarevers Seotrotexny oduvny. 


grace for this little one, as is thy wont; and concord with her 
husband satisfies her. 


8 


To Persuasion and the Paphian, Hermophilas the neatherd, 
bridegroom of flower-chapleted Eurynome, dedicates a cream- 
cheese and combs from his hives; accept for her the cheese, for 
me the honey. 


9 


Never grow mould, O lamp, nor call up the rain, lest thou stop 
my bridegroom in his coming; alway thou art jealous of the 
Cyprian ; yes, and when she betrothed Hero to Leander—O my 
heart, leave the rest alone. Thou art the Fire-God’s, and I believe 
that by vexing the Cyprian thou flatterest thy master’s pangs. 
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X 


HEAVEN ON EARTH 
THEOCRITUS 

‘A Kuaopis ov wavdapos: iNdoxeo tav Oeov, eitrav 
Ovpaviav, dyvas avOena Xpucoyovas 

Oixp év ’Apdixréous, b xal téxva xal Bioy Erxe 
Evvov: ael Sé odiv Adio els ETOS Hv 

"Ex céev apxopévors, @ ToTVLa: xndopevoe yap 
abavdtwv avtol melov Eyovar Bporoi. 


XI 


WEARY PARTING 


MELEAGER 
Etdopros vaes redayitides, al rropov “EXXns 
wreire Kadov xorrrots SeEdpevas Bopény, 
"Hy srov én’ niovey Kgav xara vacoy idnte 
Paviov eis yapotrov Sepxopévay wédayos, 
Todr’ dros aryyetNaste, Kadal vées, Os pe copies 
iuepos ov vavrav mocat Sé rrelorropov. 
Ei yap rodr’ eitroer’ evaryyedot, avdtixna cat Zevs 
oUptos Uperépas mrvevceras ets OOovas. 


Io 


This is not the common Cyprian; revere the goddess, and name 
her the Heavenly One, the dedication of holy Chrysogone in the 
house of Amphicles, with whom she had children and life together ; 
and ever it was better with them year by year, who began with 
thy worship, O mistress ; for mortals who serve the gods are the 
better off themselves. 


II 


Well-freighted seafaring ships that sail the Strait of Helle, 
taking the fair North wind in your sails, if haply on the island 
shores of Cos you see Phanion gazing on the sparkling sea, carry 
this message, fair ships, that desire brings me, not a sailor but a 
wayfarer on my feet. For if you say this, carrying good news, 
straightway will Zeus of the Favouring Wind likewise breathe into 
your canvas. 
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XII 


MOTHERHOOD 
CALLIMACHUS 
Kai mary, EidnOuca, Aucatvidos €X0e xadrevons 
w 3 4 ? A > 
evAOYOS, Wdivwy wde ody EVvTUYiN’ 
“Hs rode viv pév, dvacoa, copys brep: avti Sé matdos 
YaTepoy evwdns aArXo TL vNOS Exot. 


XITI 
PAST PERIL 
CALLIMACHUS 
To ypéos ws arreyers, "Aoxdnreé, TO Tpd yuvatKos 
Anpodsixns ’Axécwv adedev edEdpevos, 
Tuyvockes: qv 8 dpa Xa0y wal picOov arrairis, 
gna rapéFec Oar paptupiny o tiva€. 
X1V 


FATHER AND MOTHER 
PHAEDIMUS 
“Apres, col ra rédirXa Kiynaoiov eiaato vidos, 
Kai Témy OALyoy TTUypLa Bemiorodixn 
Odverd ot rpneta Nexot Staads irepécyes 
yeipas, arep TOEOU, TroTMLA, ViIsoopErn’ 


12 
Again, O Ilithyia, come thou at Lycaenis’ call, Lady of Birth, 
even thus with happy issue of travail; whose offering now this is 
for a girl, but afterwards may thy fragrant temple hold another 
for a boy. 
13 
Thou knowest, Asclepius, that thou hast received payment of 
the debt that Aceson owed, having vowed it for his wife Demo- 
dice; yet if it be forgotten, and thou demand thy wages, this 
tablet says it will give testimony. | 


14 

Artemis, to thee the son of Cichesias dedicates his shoes, and 
Themistodice the strait folds of her gown, because thou didst 
graciously hold thy two hands over her in childbed, coming, O 
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“Apteput, vntriayoy Sé nai eioéts traida Aéovre 
vetoov ideiy Kovpoy ut emacEopevoy. 


XV 


HOUSEHOLD HAPPINESS 
AGATHIAS 
TH Tadin crepavovs, ry Waddrads rhv mroxcapisda, 
’"Aprépids Sovnv avOero Karrpon: 
Eipeto yap pynoripa tov 70eXe, Kai Naxev FAnv 
cwppova, kai Texéwy apoev ETiKTE yévos. 


XVI 


GRACIOUS CHILDREN 
THEAETETUS 
"OrPia réxva yévotabe: rivos yévos ore, Ti 8 piv 
ade Kadois yaplev xeipevov dor’ Svoma ; 
Nixadvep eyo eipt, warnp 8 éuot Aimiopntos, 
pnp § “Hynoe, xeipt yévos Maxedov. 
Kai pev eyo Dida eipi, ai dori por outros aderdos, 
éx 8 evyis Toxéwy Ecrapyes aphorepor. 


our Lady, without thy bow. And do thou, O Artemis, grant yet 
to Leon to see his infant child a sturdy-limbed boy. 


T5 
Callirhoé dedicates to the Paphian garlands, to Pallas a tress 
of hair, to Artemis her girdle ; for she found a wooer to her heart 
and was given a stainless prime and bore male children. 


16 


Fair fall you, children ; whose family are you ? and what gracious 
name is given to so pretty things as your—I am Nicanor, and my 
father is Aepioretus, and my mother Hegeso, and I am a Macedon- 
ian born.—And I am Phila, and this is my brother; and we both 
stand here fulfilling a vow of our parents. 
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XVII 


THE UNBROKEN HOME 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Avbt@ xal texéeros yuvasei Te TUUPoV ederpev 
"Avdporiwv: ovme 8’ ovdeves eips tados. 
Odrw nal pelvarps roddy ypovoy ei 8 dpa nal Sei, 
SeEaluny ev éuol rods mrporépous mporépous. 


XVIII 


THE BROKEN HOME 
BIANOR 
Becovons Exrasov Euns wopov, GAN’ esl arasdos 
éxmlos coupotépas Exrevoy eis cdvvas* 
Nov 5€ ne wal rrardos POovepy res evoodsice Moipa: 
ded Bpédos, expevoOnyv eal ae ro Nevropevov. 
Ilepaepovn, rode ratpos ert Opjvotow dxovaoyv, 
Ges Bpépos és xdXtrous pnTpos atrovyopérns. 


XIX 
SUNDERING 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"H wou cé xOovias, ’Apernusas, €€ axdrouo 
Kwxutob Oepévav iyvos én’ aiove 


17 
Androtion built me, a burying-place for himself and his children 
and wife, but as yet I am the tomb of no one; so likewise may 
I remain for along time ; and if it must be, let me take to myself 
the eldest first. 
18 
I wept the doom of my Theionoé, but borne up by hopes of her 
child I wailed in lighter grief; and now a jealous fate has bereft 
me of the child also; alas, babe, I am cozened of even thee, all 
that was left me. Persephone, hearken thus much at a father’s 
lamentation ; lay the babe on the bosom of its dead mother. 


19 
Surely, methinks, when thou hadst set thy footprint, Aretemias, 
from the boat upon Cocytus’ shore, carrying in thy young hand thy 
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Oixopevov Bpédos apts vée hoptoveay wyooTe 
@xreipav Oarepai Awpldes eiv Alba, 

TlevOopevas réo xijpa: ov Sé Eatvovoa rapes 
Sdxpvoww dyyetas Kxeiy’ aveapov Eros: 

Altrrooy wdivaca, pirat, Téxos, GXXO pev avdpi 
Evdpovs xadrNtropay, Gro 8’ ayo POtpévoss. 


XX 


NUNC DIMITTIS 
JOANNES BARBUCALLUS 
"Es wrécwv GOpyocaca trap’ éoyarins va poipns 
qveca xab yOovlous, nveca nat Luyious, 
Tous pev, Sts Cwov Altroy avépa, tous 8’ Sts rotor: 
GANA Tarp pipvot tatoly éd’ jperéposs. 


XXI 


LEFT ALONE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nixorrokuy Mapdbwvis eOnxaro 178’ évi wérpy 


opSpnoas Saxpvors Adpvaxa pappapény, 
"AXN’ ovdév wréov Exye> th yap wréov avéps eyndevs 


pouve virép yalns, oixouévns adoxov ; 


baby just dead, the fair Dorian women had compassion in Hades, 
inquiring of thy fate; and thou, fretting thy cheeks with tears, 
didst utter that woeful word: ‘O friends, having travailed of two 
children, I left one for my husband Euphron, and the other I bring 
to the dead.’ 


20 


Gazing upon my husband as my last thread was spun, I 
praised the gods of death, and I praised the gods of marriage, 
those that I left my husband alive, and these that he was even 
such an one; may he remain, a father for the children who are his 
and mine. 

21 
Marathonis laid Nicopolis in this stone, wetting the marble 


coffin with tears, but all to no avail; for what is there more than 
sorrow for the husband alone upon earth when his wife is gone? 
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XXII 


EARTH’S FELICITY 
CARPHYLLIDES 
My) penn Trapioy Ta pynpard pov, trapodira, 
ovdéey Exw Opnvwy afcov ovde Gavwr 
Téxvov récva dora’ pus aréNavea yuvarnos 
auyyjpou Tptocots traciv Edatoa ydapous, 
"EC dv wodNaxe taidas epois évexolutoa xoXtrots 
ovdevds oipwFas ov voooy, ov Oavatov: 
O7 pe xatactreicavtes amnpova, Tov yAuUKUY UIrvov 
Kospacbar yopny tréprpay er’ evoeBéwy. 


22 


Find no fault as thou passest by my monument, O wayfarer ; 
not even in death have I aught worthy of lamentation. I have 
left children’s children ; I had joy of one wife, who grew old along 
with me ; I made marriage for three sons whose sons I often lulled 
asleep on my breast, and never moaned over the sickness or the 
death of any: who, shedding tears without sorrow over me, sent 
me to slumber the sweet sleep in the country of the holy. 


VITl 
BEAUTY 


I 


SUMMER NOON 
MELEAGER 
Eivodsov oretyovra peoapBpevov eldov ”AreEuv 
GpTt copay Kaptrav Kxeipoyévou Oépeos, 
Aumrai 8 axrivés pe xarépreyoy, ai pev”Epwros 
qawbdos at’ opOarpav, ai 5é rap’ neriou 
"AXN’ ds pdv VUE adOis exotpicev, &s 8 ev dveiposs 
eldwrov popdis uadrXov avedroyioer 
Avaltovos 8 éréposs err’ enol rrovoy barvos érevEev, 
Eumrvouy trip uyy KadXos atrecxovicas. 


IT 
IN THE FIELD-PATH 
RHIANUS 
°H pa vv rot, Kreovexe, 8s’ arpamitoio xlovre 
arewys nvTncave’ ai ALTrapal Xapetes 


I 
I saw Alexis at noon walking on the way, when summer was 


just cutting the tresses of the cornfields; and double rays burned 
me ; these of Love from the boy’s eyes, and those from the sun. 
But those night allayed again, while these in dreams the phantom 
of a form kindled yet higher; and Sleep, the releaser of toil for 
others, brought toil upon me, fashioning the image of beauty in 
my soul, a breathing fire. 


2 
Surely, O Cleonicus, the lovely Graces met thee going along the 


narrow field-path, and clasped thee close with their rose-like hands, 


P 
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Kai ce roti podénot érnyuvavro yéperouy, 
xoupe, tretroinaas 8 nAlxos éoot apts. 

Troe por para yaipe: mupos 8 ove daodarés doco 
Eprrey ainpny, & pidos, avOépixa, 


Ill 


THE NEW LOVE 
MELEAGER 


’Apveiras rov "Epwta texety 7 Kumpis idodoa 
GAXov ev niPéors “I pepov ’Avrloyov: 

"ANA, véot, oTépyorte véov TloPov 4 yap o Kovpos 
eUpntat Kpeicowy obTos *Epwros "Eps. 


IV 


CONTRA MUNDUM 
CALLIMACHUS 


"Eyyes cal wadwv etre Acoxdéos, 08’ ’Ayxed@os 
xeivou TV (ep@y aicBaverar Kvabwr: 
Kanos 6 trais, ’Averoe, Ainv cados: ef S€ Tis ovyi 
4 3 / a“ ‘\ ’ 
dnoiv, éricraipny podvos éyw Ta xada. 


O boy, and thou wert made all grace. Hail to thee from afar; 
but it is not safe, O my dear, for the dry asphodel stalk to pass 
too near the fire. 


3 


The Cyprian denies that she bore Love, seeing Antiochus among 
the youths, another Desire ; then O you who are young, cherish the 
new Longing; for assuredly this boy is found a Love stronger 
than [.ove. 


4 
Pour in and say again, ‘ Diocles’; nor does Acheloiis touch the 
cups consecrated to him ; fair is the boy, O Acheloiis, exceeding 


fair ; and if any one says no, let me be alone in my judgment of 
beauty. 
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Vv 
THE KISS 
PLATO 
Thy poyny, ’Aydbwva piroav, eri yeiheow Exyor’ 
HAO yap 7 TAnpov ws SiaBnoopern. 
VI 


THE FLOWER OF COS 
MELEAGER 
Eixova pev Taplnv fwoydvdos avo’ “Epwros 
IIpakurédns, Kvarpidos traida trurecdpevos, 
Nov 8 o Oew@y xaddoros “Epas éurpuyov ayadpa 
aurov atretxovicas érdace IpakiréXyp, 
"Odp’ o pev ev Ovarois, o 8 ev aidéps pirtpa BpaBevn, 
yis 0 dua «al paxdpwv oxnrrpodopac: Toor. 
‘OrBiorn Meporray fepa rors, & Oeorracda 
xatyov "Epwra véwy Opérev vparyepova. 


VII 


THE STAR-GAZER 
PLATO 
’Aorépas eicabpeis ’Aotnp éuos: ete yevoiunv 
ovpaves, WS TrodNots Supacty eis oe BrETrW. 


5 
Kissing Agathon, I stayed my soul at my lips, while it rose, 
poor wretch, as fain to cross over. 


6 

Praxiteles the sculptor made a Parian image of Love, moulding 
the Cyprian’s son; but now Love, the most beautiful of the gods, 
imaging himself, has fashioned a breathing statue, Praxiteles, that 
the one among mortals and the other in heaven may have all love- 
charms in control, and at once on earth and among the immortals 
they may bear the sceptres of Desire. Most happy the sacred 
city of the Meropes, which nurtured as prince of her youth the 
god-born new Love. 


On the stars thou gazest, my Star; would I were heaven to look 
at thee with many eyes. 
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VIII 


THE SUN OF TYRE 
MELEAGER 
‘ABpous, val rov "Epwra, rpédes Tupos: dkda Mutoxos 
éoBecev éxdaprpas aotépas nédtos. 


IX 


THE LODESTAR 
MELEAGER 

"Ev oot raya, Muicne, Blov mpupynot’ avirrac 

éy cot Kal yuyfs wvedpa TO NechOey ete: 
Nai yap 57 ra od, xodpe, TA xa Kwpoict NadedvTA 

Supata, vai pa To coy padpov érioxvvior, 
"Hy poe cvvvedes Supa Barys wore, yeipa Séd5opxa, 

ny & inapov BrMyrys, 450 1éOnrev eap. 


x 


LAUREL AND HYACINTH 
MELEAGER 
Aimrodtxal oupuyyes ev ovpeot unérs Aadvuy 
govetr’, aiysBarn Ilavi yapifopevat, 
Mnde ov Tov orepOévra, NUpn PolBoro wpogytt, 
Sadvy trapOevin pérd’ “TaxivOov ere 


8 


Delicate, so help me Love, are the fosterlings of Tyre; but 
Myiscus blazes out and quenches them all as the sun the stars. 


: 9 
On thee, Myiscus, the cables of my life are fastened; in thee 
is the very breath of my soul, what is left of it; for by thine eyes, 
O boy, that speak even to the deaf, and by thy shining brow, if 
thou ever dost cast a clouded glance on me, I gaze on winter, and 
if thou lookest joyously, sweet spring bursts into bloom. 


10 


O pastoral pipes, no longer sing of Daphnis on the mountains, 
to pleasure Pan the lord of the goats; neither do thou, O lyre 
interpretress of Phoebus, any more chant Hyacinthus chapleted 
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"Hy yap br’ Fv Adduis péev "Opesact, col 8’ “TaxivOos 
Teptrvos’ vov de 1o0ev oxnmrpa Alov éyétw. 


XI 


THE QUEST OF PAN 
GLAUCUS 
Nuyda, revOopéevm dpacar’ atpexés, et Tapodevwy 
Addus tas Nevxas 05 avétravo’ éplpous. 
Nai vai, Ilay cvpixrad, Kai eis airyerpov éxeivav 
aot TL KaTa ProLOd ypapp’ exoNarve Néyeey- 
IIdv, Ildv, wrpos Mandéay, mrpos Sp0s Vadidcoy Epyev' 
iEoduar. Nupdhac yaiper’, éya 8’ tayo. 


XII 


THE AUTUMN BOWER 
MNASALCAS 
"Aptende, pnmote GUANA Yapal orevdovca Baréc Oat 
Setdsas éorrépsov [nevada Svopévar ; 
Metvyoy én’ ’Avridréovte trecety vireo Tly yNuUKUY Drrvop, 
és ToTE TOIs KaNOLS TavTa yaptCopéva. 


with maiden laurel; for time was when Daphnis was delightful to 
the mountain-nymphs, and Hyacinthus to thee ; but now let Dion 
hold the sceptre of the Desires. 


II 


Nymphs, tell me true when I inquire if Daphnis passing by 
rested his white kids here.—Yes, yes, piping Pan, and carved in 
the bark of yonder poplar a letter to say to thee, ‘Pan, Pan, come 
to Malea, to the Psophidian mount; I will be there.’-— Farewell, 
Nymphs, I go. 


12 


Vine, that hastenest so to drop thy leaves to earth, fearest thou 
then the evening setting of the Pleiad? abide for sweet sleep 
to fall on Antileon beneath thee, giving all grace to beauty until 
then. 
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XIII 


AN ASH IN THE FIRE 
MELEAGER 
"Hd peév yAunvs SpOpos: o 8 év rpoOvpotaty avarvos 
Adpis atrouyes rvedpa To NerpOev Ere 
ByerALos ‘Hpaxrertrov Sov éorn yap br’ avyas 
opParpav BrAnOels xnpos es avOpaxinv. 
"AXAd pos Eypeo Ady, Svedppope: Kavos “Epwros 
EXxos Exon eri cots Saxpuot Saxpuxéew. 


XIV 


FAREWELL 
MELEAGER . 

Ovnel? cpov yipaporor exer Biov, ovxérs valery 

0 Tparyorrous opéwy Ilay é0éXw Kopudas. 
Ti yAved pos, Ti TroPevov ev ovlpeoty ; HrAETO Adduss, 

Adduis bs nywerépn trip érexe xpadly. 
“Aotu 708’ oixnow: Onpav Sé Tis ANXoOS er” Aypny 

oreArcoOw: ta mapo8’ ovxérs Tlavi dida. 


13 
Now grey dawn is sweet; but sleepless in the doorway Damis 
swoons out all that is left of his breath, unhappy, having but seen 
Heraclitus; for he stood under the beams of his eyes as wax cast 
among the embers: yet arise, I pray thee, luckless Damis; even 
myself I wear Love's wound and shed tears over thy tears. 


14 

No longer will I, goat-foot Pan, his among the flocks, no longer 
inhabit the hill-tops: what is there sweet, what desirable on the 
mountains? Daphnis is dead, Daphnis who kindled the fire in 
my heart. I will dwell here in the city ; let some other one array 
him for the chase: what was dear to Pan is dear to him no more. 


IX 
FATE AND CHANGE 


I 


THE FLOWER OF YOUTH 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
"Iowds Hdvavevote, eal et Sexdxis pupov edders, 
éypeo cal déEar yepal pirais orépavov 
“Ov viv pev OddXovTa, paparvopevoy Se pos 7@ 
bpear, Uwerépns cvpBorov HrtKIins. 


Il 


THE MAIDEN’S POSY 
RUFINUS 

Tléuarw col, ‘Podoxreva, T0de orédhos, avOect Kadois 

auros Ud’ nuerépass wAEEaMEVOS Tradapats’ 
"Eote xpivoy podén te xadvE votepn T avepwvn 

Kal vapKiocos UVypos Kal xvavavyés tov’ 
Tatra otevapervn djEov peyddavyos covca: 

avOeis cal Anyets Kai ov Kal o oTépavos. 


I 
Sweet-breathed Isias, though thy sleep be tenfold spice, awake 
and take this garland in thy dear hands, which, blooming now, 
thou wilt see withering at daybreak, the likeness of a maiden’s 
prime. 
2 


I send thee, Rhodocleia, this garland, which myself have twined 
of fair flowers beneath my hands; here is lily and rose-chalice 
and moist anemone, and soft narcissus and dark-glowing violet ; 
garlanding thyself with these, cease to be Figh-minded:; even as 


the garland thou also dost flower and fall. 
231 
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Ill 


WITHERED BLOSSOMS 
STRATO 
Ki xadAree Kavya, yiyvwoy’ drt cai podor avbei, 
GANA papavOey advw aby xompiots épidn: 
“AvOos yap Kal KadXos icov ypovoy dott NayovTa, 
ravta 8’ on POovéwy eFeudpave ypovos. 


IV 
ROSE AND THORN 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
To posov axpaler Baroy ypovoy Av 5é wapérAOy 
Cntav evpyoess ov podoy ddAXd Barov. 


V 


THE BIRD OF TIME 
THYMOCLES 


Méuvy tov, péuvy Ste Toe eros tepov elroy’ 
apn xadrAULoTOY, yopn éXadporaror- 
"Opn odd’ 6 rdyvorTos ev aidéps raphOace: Spies. 
vow We wav’ émi ys dvOea ced xéyuras. 


3 
If thou boast in thy beauty, know that the rose too blooms, 
but quickly being withered, is cast on the dunghill; for blossom 
and beauty have the same time allotted to them, and both together 
envious time withers away. 


4 


The rose is at her prime a little while; which once past, thou 
wilt find, when thou seekest, no rose, but a thorn. 


5 


Thou rememberest haply, thou rememberest when I said to thee 
that holy word, ‘The hour is the fairest, the hour the lightest- 
footed of things ; the hour may not be overtaken by the swiftest 
bird in air.’ Now lo! all thy blossoms are shed on the ground. 
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VI 


THE END OF DESIRE 
SECUNDUS 
‘H 10 wddar Aais ravtwv Bénros, ovKere Aats 
Gdn’ éréwy phavepn wacw éyo Népeces. 
Od pa Kuropev (ri 5€ Kusrpis éuot aréov 7 Ocov dpKos ;) 
yvoptuov ovd auth Aaléd: Aals és. 


VII 


HOARDED BEAUTY 
STRATO 


Ei pév ynpacKe: 10 Kadov, perados wply arérOy: 
et bé péver, ri PoBH tovO’ 8 péver SiSovac ; 


VIll 


DUST AND ASHES 
ASCLEPIADES 
Deby wrapGevins, cal ri wréov ; od yap és “Acéyv 
€XOov0" evpnoes Tov dtdéovTa, Kop’ 
"Ev Cwotor ta teprrva ta Kurpisos: ev 8 ’Ayéporte 
| dora Kal orroden, trapbéve, KecoopeOa. 


6 


I who once was Lais, an arrow in all men’s hearts, no longer 
Lais, am plainly to all the Nemesis of years. Ay, by the Cyprian 
(and what is the Cyprian now to me but an oath to swear by ?) 
not Lais herself knows Lais now. 


7 
If beauty grows old, share it before it be gone ; and if it abides, 
why fear to give away what thou dost keep? 


8 


Thou hoardest thy maidenhood ; and to what profit? for when 
thou art gone to Hades thou wilt not find a lover, O girl. 
Among the living are the Cyprian’s pleasures; but in Acheron, 
O maiden, we shall lie bones and dust. 
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IX 


TO-MORROW 
MACEDONIUS 
Adptov a@pnow ce: ro 8’ ov Tote yiveTat Hpiv 
nOasos auBorins aidy deEopevns: 
Tatra pot ivetpovts yapiveat, adrXa 8’ és dAXOUS 
Sapa dhépets, éuébev mriotiy aevtrapevn. 
“Orpouat Evarepin ce. ri 8 Exrrepos éore yuvainor ; 
Yipes apetpnr@ mrAnOopevoy puTid.. 


X 


THE CASKET OF PANDORA 
MACEDONIUS 
Ilavdapns opdwy yedow ridov, ovdé yuvaixa 
péphopat, dAXr’ adTov Ta mrepa Tov 'Ayabav: 
‘Os yap éx’ OvrUptTrovo pera yOoves H0ca Tacns 
TWTOVTAL, WinTEW Kal KaTa yhv Bperov. 
"H S€ yur? peta rapa Katwxpnoaca Trapelas 
wWrEcev ayAainy wy Epepeyv YapiTwr, 
"Apdorépar 8’ japrtev o viv Bios, Erte cai avTny 
ynpackovear éxet, Kat TiPos ovdev Exes. 


9 


‘To-morrow I will look on thee’— but that never comes for us, 
while the accustomed putting-off ever grows and grows. ‘This is 
all thy kindness to my longing ; but to others thou bearest other 
gifts, despising my faithful service. ‘I will see thee at evening.’ 
And what is the evening of a woman’s life? old age full of a 
million wrinkles. : 


Io 


I laugh as I look on the jar of Pandora, nor do I blame the 
woman, but the wings of the Blessings themselves ; for they flutter 
through the sky over the abodes of all the earth, while they 
ought to have descended on the ground. But the woman behind 
the lid, with cheeks grown pallid, has lost the splendour of the 
beauties that she had, and now our life has missed both ways, 
because she grows old in it, and the jar is empty. 
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XI 


COMING WINTER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 


"Hdn roe POvorrwpoy, ’Exrixdees, éx 5¢ Bowrou 
Corns ’Apxtovpov Naptpov Spwpe céXdas, 

"H8n «ai oradvrat Sperravns éripipvnoKxovrat 
Kai TIS YeLpepiyny apdhepéepes nadvBnv: 

Loi 8 ovre yNaivns Oepys) xpoxds ode yiravos 
évoov’ atrocxAnoy § acrépa pempopevos. 


XII 


NEMESIS -~ 
MELEAGER 


"EdOéyEw, vai Kuzrpu, & un Oeos, @ péya ToApay 
Oupe padov' Onpwr col Karos ove epavn’ 

Lol cados ove ehdvn Onpwv GAN avros varéorns: 
ovdée Aros wines rip To xepavvoBonrov. 

Tovyap idov, rov rpoabe NaXoy TrpovOnKev idéaOat 
Seiya Ipacvaropins 7 Bapvdpov Népects. 


II 


Now is autumn, Epicles, and out of the belt of Bootes the clear 
splendour of Arcturus has risen; now the grape-clusters take 
thought of the sickle, and men thatch their cottages against winter ; 
but thou hast neither warm fleecy cloak nor garment indoors, and 
thou wilt be shrivelled up with cold and curse the star. 


12 


Thou saidst, by the Cyprian, what not even a god might, O 
greatly-daring spirit; Theron did not appear fair to thee; to 
thee Theron did not appear fair; nay, thou wouldst have it so: 
and thou wilt not quake even before the flaming thunderbolt of 
Zeus. Wherefore lo! indignant Nemesis hath set thee forth to see, 
who wert once so voluble, for an example of rashness of tongue. 
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XIII 


THE BLOODY WELL 


APOLLONIDES 


‘H Kadapy (Nipdar yap érravupov éFoxov dddNwv 
xpnvn tacawv Soxay épot UBddwv) 

Aniorns dre por wapaxdivropas Extavey avdpas 
xal poviny iepois Bdact Nodoe yépa, 

Keivoy avaotpéyraca yAuKby poov ove?’ oditais 
Brvow: ris yap épet rv Kabapny ere pe ; 


XIV 


A STORY OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


Kraobelons troré vnos ev tdart, Sipiv evo 
Siccot imrép povrvns papydpevor cavidos. 
Tope pév ’Avrayopns Tleciotparov: ov vesernror, 


W yap bTép Yruyjs: adr’ éwedrnoe Aiken. 
Nye o pév, Tov § elNe Kvwy ados*  TWavaddorwp 
Knpa@v ovd’ wyp@ waveras év TeNayeL. 


13 


I the Clear Fount (for the Nymphs gave this surname to me 
beyond all other springs), since a robber slew men who were resting 
beside me and washed his bloodstained hand in my holy waters, 
have turned that sweet flow backward, and no longer gush out for 
wayfarers ; for who any more will call me the Clear ? 


14 


Once on a time when a ship was shattered at sea, two men fell at 
strife fighting for one plank. Antagoras struck away Pisistratus ; 
one could not blame him, for it was for his life; but Justice took 
cognisance. The other swam ashore; but him a dog-fish seized ; 
surely the Avenger of the Fates rests not even in the watery deep. 
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XV 
EMPTY HANDS 
CALLIMACHUS 
O18’ Gre woe WNOvTOU Kevead yépes’ GAAG, Mewrrre, 
py NEye, Tpds Xapirev, rovpov dverpov épuoi: 
"Adyéw fv 54a rravtos eros TO5e muxpoy aKxovw' 
vai, pire, THY Tapa cov TOUT’ avepacToTaToY. 


XVI 
LIGHT LOVE 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
"Hpaa Ons rrovtaV, Ywoixpatess ANd Trévns dv 
ovxér’ épa* Auypos pappaxoy oloy éyeu 
“H 5€ wdpos ce xadetoa pvpov Kal reprrvov “Adwuy 
Mnvodinra, viv cov rovvoua truvOaverat, 
Tis woOev els avdpayv ; 00s rot mods ; 4 pods eyvas 
Todr’ Eros, ws ovdels ovdév ExovTe pidros. 


XVII 
FORTUNE'S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ove €JédXovea Toyn oe mponyayev, GX iva Selén 
@> Ort péypis vod WavTa Tovey SUvarat. 


15 
I know that my hands are empty of wealth; but by the Graces, 
O Menippus, tell me not my own dream; it hurts me to hear 
evermore this bitter word: yes, my dear, this is the most unloving 
thing of all I have borne from thee. 


16 
Thou wert loved when rich, Sosicrates, but being poor thou 
art loved no longer; what magic has hunger! and she who 
before called thee spice and darling Adonis, Menophila, now 
inquires thy name. Who and whence of men art thou? where is 
thy city? Surely thou art dull in learning this saying, that 
none is friend to him who has nothing. 


17 
Not of good-will has fortune advanced thee; but that she may 
show her omnipotence even down to thee. 
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XVIII 
TIME THE CONQUEROR 
PLATO 
Aiwy rdvra péper: Soduyos ypovos oldey apetBew 
oUvoua Kai poppny Kai pvow nde TYXNV. 
XIX 


MEMNON AND ACHILLES 
ASCLEPIODOTUS 

Zee, eivarin Bért, Méuvova nal péya hoveiv 
pavOave, pntp@n Aaprad: Oadzropevoy, 

Aiybarrov AvBuxgow br’ ddpiawy, év8 drorduves 
KadXirvXov @7nBnv Netros éXNavvopevos, 

Tov 5¢ payns axopyntov ’Ayirdéa pr’ évt Tpowy 
POEyyerOar wediv, pnt’ évl Becaanriy. 


XX 


CORINTH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Ilod ro mrepiBrerrov KadXos céo, Awpi Kopi ; 
Tov crepavar Tupywv, TOU TA Taal KTEAVA ; 
Ilod ynot paxdpwyv, trod Swpara, trod 5é Sapapres 
 Yuotprar Nady @ at more pupidses ; 


18 


Time carries all things; length of days knows how to change 
name and shape and nature and fortune. 


| 19 
Know, O Thetis of the sea, that Memnon yet lives, and cries 
aloud, warmed by his mother’s torch, in Egypt beneath Libyan 
hill-brows, where the running Nile severs fair-portalled Thebes ; but 
Achilles, the insatiate of battle, utters no voice either on the 
Trojan plain or in Thessaly. 


20 

Where is thine admired beauty, Dorian Corinth, where thy 
crown of towers? where thy treasures of old, where the temples 
of the immortals, where the halls and where the wives of the 
Sisyphids, and the tens of thousands of thy people that were ? for not 
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Oude yap ovd’ ‘yvos, roNuKaupope, ceto Nénevrrrar, 
mwavra S& cuppap as éEépayev Trodepos. 
Modvas atropOnrot Nnpnises ’Oxeavoio 
KOUpat TOV AYEwY Lipvopey AXKUOVES, 


XXI 
DELOS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

Ei@e pe travrotoow ére wralecGar anrats 

h Anrot orjvat patay adwopevy’ 
Ovn av ynroctvny Trocov Eorevoy. ot ewe Secdqy, 

Saaats ‘EXAnvey vnvol tapaTréouat 
Ajjros épnpain, To drat oéBas- oé pou “Hon 

Antods, GAN’ oixtpyy tHvd’ érréOnne Sixny. 


XXII 


TROY 
AGATHIAS 
Ki pev dard Yrrdprns tes Epus, Eéve, uy pe yeXaoons, 
ov yap euot povvy TadTa Tédkeooe TYy7: 
Ei 8€ rus €& ’Acins, un mévOce, Aapdavexois yap 
aoxnmrpou Aiveadav traca véveuKe TroALs 


even a trace, O most distressful one, is left of thee, and war has 
swept up together and clean devoured all ; only we, the unravaged 
sea-nymphs, maidens of Ocean, abide, halcyons wailing for thy 
woes. 

21 


Would I were yet blown about by ever-shifting gales, rather 
than fixed for wandering Leto’s childbed ; I had not so bemoaned 
my desolation. Ah miserable me, how many Greek ships sail by 
me, desert Delos, once so worshipful: late, but terrible, is Hera’s 
vengeance laid on me thus for Leto’s sake. 


22 


If thou art a Spartan born, O stranger, deride me not, for not 
to me only has Fortune accomplished this; and if of Asia, mourn 
not, for every city has bowed to the Dardanian sceptre of the 
Aeneadae. And though the jealous sword of enemies has emptied 
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Ei 8€ Geoy repévn Kal reiyea nal vaethpas 
EnrAnpov Sniov éEexévmcev “Apns, 

Eipi wad Bacirea: od § @ réxos, dtpope ‘Poun, 
Barre cal’ ‘EXAnver ofjs Cuyoderpa Siens. 


XXIII 


MYCENAE (1) 
ALPHEUS 

“Hpway orlyas pev ev Supacw, ai § ére Nowtrad 

matptdes ov TOAND yy’ aitrvTepar TWediwv: 
Oiny nal oé, TdXNawva, Trapepyopevos ye Mucnyny 

&yvwv, aitronlou travros épnuorépny, 
Aimodxov pnvupa: yépev 5€ tes, ) TrOAVYpUGoS, 

elrrev, KuxXarrwy 195 érréxecto os. 


XXIV 


MYCENAE (2) 
POMPEIUS 
Ei «at épnpaln xéyupar xovis EvOa Muxnyn, 
ei Kal apavporépn traytos iOety oxoréXou, 
"TXov Tis eadopay KrNELyny TONW Hs erraTnaa 
teiyea, kal IIpidyou tray’ éxévwoa Soper, 


out Gods’ precincts and walls and inhabitants, I am queen again; 
but do thou, O my child, fearless Rome, lay the yoke of thy law 
over Greece. 
23 

Few of the native places of the heroes are in our eyes, and 
those yet left rise. little above the plain; and such art thou, O 
hapless Mycenae, as-I marked thee in passing by, more desolate 
than any hill pasture, a thing that goatherds point at; and an old 
man said, ‘ Here stood the Cyclopean city rich in gold.’ 


24 

Though I am but drifted desolate dust where once was Mycenae, 
though I am more obscure to see than any chance rock, he who 
looks on the famed city of Ilus, whose walls I trod down and 
emptied all the house of Priam, will know thence how great my 
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Tvacerat évOev Scov mapos éxOevov’ ei Sé pe yijpas 
@ > “ , 
bBpicev, aprovpar paptrupt Marovldn. 


XXV 


AMPHIPOLIS 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 

LTpupove Kab peyar@ tretrodapévov ‘EXAnowovTe@ 
nplov ’'Hdwvis PvrAXr os, ’Audirron, 

Aoura rot AtOorrins Bpavpwvidos tyvia vnob 
pipver Kal ToTapod Tappipayntoy Hdwp, 

Thy 5€ ror Aiyeldats peyddny épiy ws ddravbes 
Tpoxos em’ auporépass Sepxoped” jioowy. 


XXVI 


SPARTA 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
‘A aapos adunros Kai dvéuBaros, ® AaxeSaipuoy, 
xatrvov én’ Evpwra Sépxear ‘OAEnov 
“Acxwos* olwvol dé kata xOoves oixia Oévres 
4 , 3 > >A 4 
pupovTat, pjANwy 8 ovK diovat AVKOL. 


former strength was ; and if old age has done me outrage, I am 
content with Homer's testimony. 


25 
City built upon Strymon and the broad Hellespont, grave of 
Edonian Phyllis, Amphipolis, yet there remain left to thee the 
traces of the temple of her of Aethopion and Brauron, and the 
water of the river so often fought around ; but thee, once the ‘high 
strife of the sons of Aegeus, we see like a torn rag of sea-purple on 
either shore. 
26 


O Lacedaemon, once unsubdued and untrodden, thou seest 
shadeless the smoke of Olenian camp-fires on the Eurotas, and the 
birds building their nests on the ground wail for thee, and the 
wolves do not hear any sheep. 


Q 
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XXVII 


BERYTUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ty trod oi véxves mpotepoyv Cacay KaTédeay, 
hpecs Sé Cavres Thy Tod expépoper. 


XXVITI 


SED TERRAE GRAVIORA 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘Orxndda rip w ébreke tocnv Gra petpycacay 
év yOovi rH Teveas eis ene Kecpapévn, 
“Hy wéXayos Stécwoer én’ nova’ adda GOaraoons 
THY eue yervapevny evpoyv amtaTorépny. 


XXIX 


YOUTH AND RICHES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


"Hy véos ddA trévns, vov ynpa@v TAOVEGLOS ELpe, 
& movos €x avrwy oixtpos év audorépocs, 
“Os rote pev xpnobae Suvauny oor’ ovde ey elyoy, 
viv 8 omote yphcOas py Svvapat tor’ eyo. 


27 
Formerly the dead left their city living ; but we living hold the 
city’s funeral. 
28 


Me, a hull that had measured such spaces of sea, fire consumed 
on the land that cut her pines to make me. Ocean brought me 
safe to shore; but I found her who bore me more treacherous 
than the sea. 


29 
I was young, but poor; now in old age I am rich, alas, alone of 


all men pitiable in both, who then could enjoy when I had nothing, 
and now have when I cannot enjoy. 
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XXX 
THE VINE’S REVENGE 
EUENUS 


Ki pe haryys éri pifav Suws ere Kaptrodopnaw 
Socov émameicat coi, Tpdye, Ovopevo. 


XXXI 


REVERSAL 
PLATO 
Xpuaov avnp eipav Edcrrev Bpoxov avtap 6 ypvadv 
dv Alrrev OVX Evpay perv dv evpe Bpoyov. — 


XXXII 


TENANTS AT WILL 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Aypos ’Ayatpevidou yevouny tore, viv 5¢ Mevizrrov, 
Kat wads €& érépov Bnoopac evs Erepoy’ 
Kai yap éexeivos yew pé mor’ wero, Kai TadLy OUTOS 
oleras ciut 5 Srws ovdevos, adrAa Tvyns. 


30 
Though thou eat me down to the root, yet still will I bear fruit 
enough to pour libation on thee, O goat, when thou art sacrificed. 


31 
A man finding gold left a halter ; but he who had left the gold, 
not finding it, knotted the halter he found. 


32 

I was once the field of Achemenides, now Iam Menippus’, and 
again I shall pass from another to another : for the former thought 
once that he owned me, and the latter thinks so now in his turn; 
and I belong to no man at all, but to Fortune. 
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XXXIII 


PARTING COMPANY | 
' AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
’"EAsrris al ov Toyn péya yaipere’ tov Auuév’ evpov" 
ovdey enol x’ viv’ mailere Tovs per’ eué. 


XXXIV 
FORTUNE'S MASTER 
PALLADAS 
’Ersridos obdé Toys Ere poe péret, ovd’ dreyilo 
Noctrov THS aTratns: HAVOOY eis Nipéva. 
Eipi wévns dvOpmrros, éXcuvOepin S€ cvvorxav 
URptothny wevins TNodToy aTroaTpépopat. 


XXXV 


BREAK OF DAY 
JULIUS POLYAENUS 
"EAris det Buorov Kdémres ypovoy: 7 Tuuarn dé 
NOS TAS TOANAS EpOaceY aayoNdias. 


33 7 
Hope, and thou Fortune, a long farewell; I have found the 
haven; there is nothing more between me and you; make your 
sport of those who come after me. 


34 
No morc is Hope or Fortune my concern, nor for what remains 
do I reck of their deceit; I have reached harbour. I am a poor 
man, but living in Freedom’s company I turn my face away from 
wealth the scorner of poverty. 


35 


Hope evermore steals away life’s period, till the last morning 
cuts short all those many businesses. 


X 
THE HUMAN COMEDY 


I 


PROLOGUE 
STRATO 
My fntes SéAToLow enais [piapov mapa Bwpois 
pnde ta Mndeins rréevOea xat NioBys, 
M78’ “Iruv év Oardpois Kal andovas év weradotcwv 
TavTa yap ot mpoTepar TravTa KvdHY eypador: 
"AXN’ iNapais Xaplrecor pepvypevov 7dvv "Epwra 
xai Bpopuov: tovross & odpues ovx Emperrov. 


II 


FLOWER O’ THE ROSE 
DIONYSIUS 
‘H ra poda, poddercay Eyes ydptv" GANA Ti TwXE’s, 
TAUTHY, 7 TA poda, Hé TUVapporeEpa ; 


I 


Seek not on my pages Priam at the altars nor Medea’s and Niobe’s 
woes, nor Itys in the hidden chambers, and the nightingales 
among the leaves; for of all these things former poets wrote 
abundantly ; but, mingling with the blithe Graces, sweet Love and 
the Wine-god ; and grave looks become not them. 


You with the roses, you are fair as a rose; but what sell you? 


yourself, or your roses, or both together? 
245 
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Ill 


LOST DRINK 
NICARCHUS 
“Eppaioss nuty ’Adpodictos && yoas olvou 
alpwy, mpooxowas TrévOos éOnxe péya. 
Olvos xai Kévraupoy adradecev: ws Spender Se 
xjpas: viv & npels rovroy amrwdécapev. 


IV 


THE VINTAGE-REVEL 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
TAevxorrorass Yatvpoics nab aptreropurops Bary 
‘Hpwvak rpatra Spaypata puraniys 
Tptccdy oivorrédwy tptacovs iepwoato Tovcde 
éumAnoas olvou mpwroyutToro Kadous, 
‘Oy jpets oreicavres Soov Oépts olvorre Bary 
cat Yarvpous, Zarvpwv mreiova truopea. 


V 


SNOW IN SUMMER 
SIMONIDES 
Ty pa tor’ OvrAvptroto rept wrEUpas exaruev 
o€vs amo OpyKxns dpyvpevos Bopéas 


3 
At the Hermaea, Aphrodisius, while lifting six gallons of wine 
for us, stumbled and dealt us great woe. ‘ From wine also perished 
the Centaur,’ and ah that we had too! but now it perished 
from us. 


4 

To the must-drinking Satyrs and to Bacchus, planter of the 
vine, Heronax consecrated the first handfuls of his plantation, 
these three casks from three vineyards, filled with the first flow of 
the wine; from which we, having poured such libation as is meet to 
wine-crimsoned Bacchus and the Satyrs, will drink deeper than 
they. 


5 
With this once the sharp North Wind rushing from Thrace 
covered the flanks of Olympus, and nipped the spirits of thinly- 
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"Avipav 8 aydaivoy axe ppévas: adtap expupOn 
Con, [cepiay yay émiuecocapévn: 

"Ev res Ewoey’ avris yeéT@ pépos: ov yap Eotxe 
Gepuny Bacrdalew avdpt dirm mporocuy. 


VI 


A JUG OF WINE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


UrTpoyyUAn, evTOpveuTe, povovaTe, paxpoTpaynnre, 
inpavyny, crew@ Pbeyyouévn oropate, 

Bdé«you cai Mouvcéwv inaph Ndtpe xai KuBepeins, 
novyedws, TEepTrvN TuLBoNLKOY Tain, 

Tid orroray vndw peOvers ov pot, Hv 5é peOvcba 
éxundes ; adexets cuprrotinny piriny. 


VII 


THE EMPTY JAR 
ERATOSTHENES 


Oivororas Revopay xeveov rifoy avOero, Baye 


Séyvuco 8 evpevéws ddAO yap ovdev Eyer. 


clad men ; then it was buried alive, clad in Pierian earth. Leta 
share of it be mingled for me; for it 1s not seemly to bear a tepid 
draught to a friend. 


6 


Round-bellied, deftly-turned, one-eared, long-throated, high- 
necked, bubbling in thy narrow mouth, blithe handmaiden of 
Bacchus and the Muses and Cytherea, sweetly laughing, delightful 
ministress of social banquets, why when I am sober are you in 
liquor, and when I am drunk, are you sober again? You wrong 
the good-fellowship of drinking. 


7 


Xenophon the wine-bibber dedicates an empty jar to thee, 
Bacchus ; receive it graciously, for it is all he has. 
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VItI 


ANGELORUM CHORI 
MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Kopdlw, ypiceov és éoreptwy yopov doTpev 
Aevcowy, ovd’ AdrAwy ABE EBdpuva Yopous, 
Tréwas 8 avOdBorov xparos tpiya, rHv cedadewwnv 
anxrida povcotrodors Yepaly émrnpébica: 
Kai rade Spay evxocpov éyw Blov ovdé yap autos 
Koopos avevle AUpNS ErheTO Kal oTEpdvov. 


IX 


SUMMER SAILING . 
ANTIPHILUS 
Ki mpipyn Naxéro pé tore ot1Bads, ai O vrrép avris 
nXevoar yaxddwv Tuppate SupOepibes, 
Kai rip éx puddcov BeBinpévoy, 4 7’ eri TovTwv 
YUTPN, Kal KevEeds TrouporAtywy DopuBos, 
Kai xpé érovr’ éo Soups Sunnovov, dé tpamela 
EoTw “LoL oOTPWTN VNOS Brepbe cavis: 
Ads AdBe, Kat yevpicpa To vautixoy’ elye TUYN TIS 
Tpwnv TovavTn Toy PiAcKotvoy Epe. 


8 


I hold revel, regarding the golden choir of the stars at evening, 
nor do I spurn the dances of others; but garlanding my hair 
with flowers that drop their petals over me, I waken the melodious 
harp into passion with musical hands; and doing thus I lead a 
well-ordered life, for the order of the heavens too has its Lyre and 
Crown. 


9 


_ Mine be a mattress on the poop, and the awnings over it 
sounding with the blows of the spray, and the fire forcing its way 
out of the hearth-stones, and a pot upon them with empty turmoil 
of bubbles ; and let me see the boy dressing the meat, and my 
table be a ship’s plank covered with a cloth; and a game of pitch 
and toss, and the boatswain’s whistle: the other day I had such 
fortune, for I love common life. 
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Xx 


L’ALLEGRO 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
“Hééa trdavra nédevOa Adyev Bios dorei péoop 
evyos ETatpeiar, cpuTTTa Soporowy ayn’ 
"Aypos répypuy ayet, Képdos moos, ddXodaTr YOwy 
yvootas: éx 5é ydwov olxos opodpoveet, 
Tots 5’ dydpous Adpovris det Bios Epxos éTuXOn 
marpi Téxos: ppoddos Trois ayovotct poBos* 
"Hvopény veorns, rodwn ppévas oldev oracaat. 
évOev Odpaos éxwv Sie, HuTeve yévos. 


XI 
-DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“BE @pat poxOors ixaywratas ai Sé pet avtas 
ypappace Sexvupevas €70e NEyouor Bporois. 


XII 
HOPE AND EXPERIENCE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN | 
Ei ris dak ynpas wars Sevtepa Néxtpa Sioxet 
vaunyos mAweL Sis Buboyv apyanéop. 


10 

All the ways of life are pleasant ; in the market-place are goodly 
companionships, and at home griefs are hidden; the country brings 
pleasure, seafaring wealth, foreign lands knowledge. Marnages 
make a united house, and the unmarried life is never anxious ; 
a child is a bulwark to his father; the childless are far from fear ; 
youth knows the gift of valiance, white hairs of wisdom: therefore 
taking courage, live, and beget a family. 


II 


- §ix hours fit labour best: and those that follow, shown forth in 
letters, say to mortals, ‘ Live.’ | 


12 


Whoso has married once, and again seeks a second wedding, is 
a shipwrecked man who sails twice through a difficult gulf. 
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XIII 
AN UNGROUNDED SCANDAL 
LUCILIUS 
Tas tpivas, o NixvAdd, reves Barre oe Néyovaty 
&s ov pedawordras €& ayopas empia. 


XIV 
THE POPULAR SINGER 
NICARCHUS 
Nuxrixopa€ abet Oavarngopov’ ad’ Stay acy 
Anpodtinros, OvnoKes cadtos o vuxteixopa€. 


XV 
THE FAULTLESS DANCER 
PALLADAS 
Addynv cai NioBnv apyncatro Méudus o o1pos, 
as EvAwvos Addyny, as MOiv0s NeoBnv. 


XVI 
THE FORTUNATE PAINTER 
LUCILIUS 


Eixoot yerynoas 0 faypdgos Eiruyos vious, 
ovd’ aio Tay Téxvwy ovdey pocov eye. 


13 
Some say, Nicylla, that you dye your hair; which is the best 
black that can be bought in the market. 


14 
The night-raven’s song is deadly ; but when Demophilus sings, 
even the night-raven dies. 
mS 
Snub-nosed Memphis danced Daphne and Niobe ; Daphne like 
a stock, Niobe like a stone. 
16 
Eutychus the portrait-painter got twenty sons, and never got one 
likeness, even among his children. 
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XVII 


SLOW AND SURE 
NICARCHUS 

Ilévre per’ d\Awy Xappos ev ’Apxadia Sorsyevor, 

Oaipa pév, aX’ Sytws EBSomuos eFérrecev. 
“EE Svrev, ray’ épets, ras EBdSopuos ; els piros auto, 

Odpoe, Xdppe, Néywv, HrOev év ipatig: 
“EBSopos ovv oftwm waparyiverat: ei 8 ert trévte 

elye pidous, HAO’ av, Zolre, Swdéxaros. 


XVIII 


MARCUS THE RUNNER 
LUCILIUS 


Nuxta péony érroinae tpéywv mote Mdpxos omdirys 
aor aroxrecOnvat wdvrobe To orddsop, 

Of yap Snpootos xeicOai tia mavres okay 
oTNiTny TYyLns elvexa TaY ALOlvwr: 

Kai ri ydp ; eis dpas jvoiyeto, Kal Tore Mdpxos 
re, mpodedrcitrov TH oTadip aTddvoy, 


17 


Charmus ran for the three miles in Arcadia with five others; 
surprising to say, he actually came in seventh. When there were 
only six, perhaps you will say, how seventh? A friend of his went 
along in his great-coat crying, ‘ Keep it up, Charmus!’ and so he 
arrives seventh ; and if only he had had five more friends, Zoilus, 
he would have come in twelfth. 


18 


Marcus once saw midnight out in the armed men’s race, so that 
the race-course was all locked up, as the police all thought that 
he was one of the stone men in armour who stand there in honour 
of victors. Very well, it was opened next day, and then Marcus 
turned up, still short of the goal by the whole course. 
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XIX 


HERMOGENES 
LUCILIUS | 
‘O Bpayds “Eppoyévns, Stay éxBdry eis T6 yapai Te 
Eder Tpos TA KaTwW TOUTO SopudpeTravy. 


XX 


_ PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING 
| LUCILIUS 
Tdios éxarvevoas To wavictatoy ex Ges 0 AETTOS 
eis rH éxxomdny ovdev adajxev Sdws 
Kal rrépas ets ’AlSnv xataBas Gros olos bt’ efn 
TOY UITO yy oKedeTOY NETTTOTATOS TéTAaTaL* 
Tyv 5é xevny xdrivny of dpdropes Hpay em’ opov 
éyypawaytes ava, [dios éxpéperat. 


XXI 


A LABOUR OF HERCULES 
LUCILIUS 
Tov puxpov Mdxpava Bépous xotpmpevoy evipoy 
€ls TPOYANY pLKpOD Tov Trodos EtAKUCE pS" 
“Os 8 ev TH tpw@yAn Widros Tov piv arromviEas, 
Zed marep, elrrev, éyers Sevrepov ‘Hpaxdéa. 


19 
Little Hermogenes, when he lets anything fall on the ground, has 
to drag it down to him with a hook at the end of a pole. 


20 

Lean Gaius yesterday breathed his very last breath, and left 

nothing at all for burial, but, having passed down into Hades just 

as he was in life, flutters there the thinnest of the anatomies under 

earth ; and his kinsfolk lifted an empty bier on their shoulders, 
inscribing above it, ‘This is Gaius’ funeral.’ 


21 

Tiny Macron was found asleep one summer day by a mouse, 

who pulled him by his tiny foot into its hole ; but in the hole he 

strangled the mouse with his naked hands and cried, ‘ Father Zeus, 
thou hast a second Heracles.’ 
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XXII 


EROTION 

LUCILIUS 
Thy puxpny twaifovcay "Epotioy iptace cova: 
n Sé, rd, not, Spa, Zed wdrep, et pw’ Berets ; 


XXIII 


ARTEMIDORA > 
LUCILIUS 
“Purrilov év darvors Anuntpios "Aprendwpay 
THY NETTTHY, Ex TOU Swparos EFEBanrev. 


XXIV 


THE ATOMIC THEORY 
LUCILIUS 

"EE aropewy ’Emixoupos Sov Tov Kocpov &ypawerv 
elvat, TovTo Soxay, “AXxupe, NeTrTOTaTOV" 

Ki 8é ror’ Hv Acodavros, éypayev dv éx Atopaytouv 
Tov Kal THY aTOpwY ToUAU TL AETTTOTEpOU, 

“H ta pév Add’ Sypawpe cuveotavar €& aropwy ay, 
éx toutou 8 auras, “Adie, TAS ATOMOUS. 


22 


Small Erotion while playing was carried aloft by a gnat, and 
cried, ‘What can I do, Father Zeus, if thou dost claim me ?’ 


23 
Fanning thin Artemidora in her sleep, Demetrius blew her 
clean out of the house. 
24 
Epicurus wrote that the whole universe consisted of atoms, 
thinking, Alcimus, that the atom was the least of things. But if 
Diophantus had lived then, he would have written, ‘consisted of / 
Diophantus,’ who is much more minute than even the atoms, or 
would have written that all other things indeed consist of atoms, 
but the atoms themselves of him. : 
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XXV 
CHAEREMON 
LUCILIUS 

"ApOels €& avpns Nerrhs érrotaro 5: atOpns 

Xaspynywv ayvpou troddrov éXadporepos, 
Kai ray’ dv éppollnro 61’ aiépos, et un apayvy 

Tous Todas éumrAexOels barrios éxpéparo. 
Avrod 89 vuxtas te Kal jpuata TévtTe Kpepaceis 

Extatos KaTéBn vnpate THS apaxyns. 


XXVI 


GOD AND THE DOCTOR 
NICARCHUS 
Tod AcOivov Asos éxOes 0 KALWLKOS TrLaTO Madpxos: 
kal ALBos wy, cal Zevs, onpepov éxhéperac. 


XXVIII 


THE PHYSICIAN AND THE ASTROLOGER 
NICARCHUS ; 
“Eppoyéevn tov iatpov 0 aotporoyos Atodaytos 
elrre povous Cons evvéa phvas éyecv" 
Kaxeivos yeXaoas, ti pev 0 Kpovos évvéa pnvov, 
nai, TerXet, oD voew’ Tapa dé cvyTO"d cot. 


25 
Borne up by a slight breeze, Chaeremon floated through the 
clear air, far lighter than chaff, and probably would have gone 
spinning off through ether, but that he caught his feet in a spider's 
web, and dangled there on his back ; there he hung five nights and 
days, and on the sixth came down by a strand of the web. 


26 


Marcus the doctor called yesterday on the marble Zeus ; though 
marble, and though Zeus, his funeral is to-day. 


27 
Diophantus the astrologer said that Hermogenes the physician 
had only nine months to live; and he laughingly replied, ‘What 
Cronus may bring to pass in nine months do you consider; but I 
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Elzre, nai éxreivas povov tpyato, cal Atodavtos 
GAXov atrerrrilwy, avros atrecxapicey. 


XXVIII 
A DEADLY DREAM 
LUCILIUS 
“Eppoyévn tov tarpov idwayv Arodayros év drrvoes 
ouxer avnyépOn, xai Trepiaupa dépwv. 


XXIX 


SIMON THE OCULIST 
NICARCHUS 
“Hy tev’ éyns éxOpov, Acovicte, pn Katapacy 
tHv "low rovr@ pndé Tov ‘Aptroxparny, 
M78’ ef tus ruprovs trovet eds, GAAA Yipova: 
Kal yuoon Ti Geos nal ti Yipov Svvarat. 


XXX 
SCIENTIFIC SURGERY 
NICARCHUS 
Xetpoupyav éopakev ’Axearopionv ’Ayédaos: 
Cav yap xwrevew, pyaoiv, Euedre Taras. 


can make short work with you.’ He spoke, and reaching out, just 
touched him, and Diophantus, while forbidding another to hope, 
gasped out his own life. 


28 


Diophantus, having seen Hermogenes the physician in sleep, 
never awoke again, though he wore an amulet. 


29 
If you have an enemy, Dionysius, call not down upon him Isis 
nor Harpocrates, nor whatever god strikes men blind, but Simon ; 
and you will know what God and what Simon can do. 


30 
Agelaus killed Acestorides while operating ; for, ‘Poor man,’ he 
said, ‘he would have been lame for life.’ 
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XXXI 


THE WISE PROPHET 
LUCILIUS 
Te tarp pou rov aderpoy of aotpodoyot paxpoynpwv 
mavres éuavtevoavl’ ws ad’ évos oToparos, 
"AAN ‘Eppoxreldns avrov povos elie mpopotpov: 
elre 8, St’ avtov Exw vexpov éxomrropeia. 


XXXII 


SOOTHSAYING 
NICARCHUS 
Eis ‘Podov et wrevces tis “OXuprrixov 7AOev epwrav 
Tov pavTLy, Kal Tas TAEVCETAL doparéws: 
X@ paris, wpw@tov pev, pn, Kawyy Exe THY vad», 
Kal 7 xetdvos, ToD 5é Gépous avaryou" 
Todrto yap av rroigs, n&ews eaxeioe Kai be 
dy pn TeipaTns év Tredayer o€ AGB7. 


XXXII 


A SCHOOL OF RHETORIC 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Xaipet “Aptoreidou tov pytopos érra pabnrai, 
TETTAPES Ol TOLYOL Kal Tpla cUWeALa. 


3! ) 

All the astrologers as from one mouth prophesied to my father 
that his brother would reach a great old age; Hermocleides alone 
said he was fated to die early; and he said so, when we were 
mourning over his corpse indoors. 


32 

Some one came inquiring of the prophet Olympicus whether he 
should sail to Rhodes, and how he should have a safe voyage; and 
the prophet replied, ‘ First have a new ship, and set sail not in 
winter but in summer ; for if you do this you will travel there and 
back safely, unless a pirate should capture you at sea.’ 


33 
All hail, seven pupils of Aristides the rhetorician, four walls and 
three benches. 
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XXXIV 


THE LIBERAL ARTS 
LUCILIUS 


Ov déyerar Mapxov rov pytopa vexpov 6 Idovreayp, 
elrwv, apxeitw KépBepos ade xuwv- 

Ki & é0éXers rravrws, lEiom cat Meritovr 
TP pedoTroinTH Kat Tity@ perera* 

Ovdev yap aod yxelpov éyw Kaxov, dypis dy éXOov 
Se coroxifn ‘Poddos o ypaupatixos. 


XXXV 


~ CROSS PURPOSES 
NICARCHUS 


Avoxode Svcxwdos éxpiveto, cai Trodv uadXov 
qv 0 KpiTnS ToUTwY TaY Sv0 KwpoTEpoS: 

“Ov o pév avréreyey TO evoixcoy avrov apeirerw 
pnvey réevO o & Eby vunros adnrExEévae 
"EuBré Was 8 avtois o xperns Aéyeu és Ti pdyeoe ; 

lA ” 9 ¢ “A ? U 7] 
pntnp éoO’ vpav: apdorepos tpédere. 


34 


Pluto refuses to take in the dead orator Marcus, saying, ‘ Let one 
dog, Cerberus, suffice us here ; but if you insist, declaim to Ixion 
and Melito the lyric poet and Tityus ; for I have no worse evil than 
you, until Rufus the critic comes here to murder the language.’ 


35 


A deaf man went to law with a deaf man, and the judge was a, 
long way deafer than both. The one claimed that the other owed! 
him five months’ rent; and he replied that he had ground his cor 
by night; then the judge, looking down on them, said, ‘ Why 
quarrel ? she is your mother; keep her between you.’ 

R 
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XXXVI 


THE PATENT STOVE 
NICARCHUS 
’"Hydpacas yarxody pursdprov, ‘Hrrodwpe, 
Tov Trept THY @paxny yuypotepov Bopéou: 
My dvca, 1 Kapve’ dTny TOY KaTrvOY éyeipets* 
eis TO Oépos yarxnv Baveadw nyopacas. 


XXXVII 


THE WOODEN HORSE 
LUCILIUS 

@ecocanov immoy exes, Epacilotpate, adda carevoat 

ov Suvar’ avtoyv bAns pappaxa Beccanrins, 
"Ovtas Sovptov imop, bv et Ppvyes elAxov atravtes 

ovv Aavaois, {Karas ove dv éonrOe wiras: 
“Ov atnaas avaOnpa Oeod Tivos, et mpocéyers jot, 

Tas xpvOads Troie Tois TeKVioLs TTLTGYNDY. 


XXXVIII 


A MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
LUCILIUS 
Kiowdev Avrioyos tiv Avotdyou more TUAnY 
KOUKETL THY TUAHY elatde Avoipayxos. 


36 
You have bought a brass hot-water urn, Heliodorus, that is 
chillier than the North wind about Thrace; do not blow, do not 
labour, you but raise smoke in vain; it is a brass wine-cooler you 
have bought against summer. 


37 
You have a Thessalian horse, Erasistratus, but the drugs of all 
Thessaly cannot make him go, the real wooden horse, that, if 
Trojans and Greeks had all pulled together, would never have 
entered at the Scaean gate; set it up as an offering to some god, 
if you take my advice, and make gruel for your little children with 
its barley. 
38 
Antiochus once set eyes on Lysimachus’ cushion, and Lysima.- 
chus never set eyes on his cushion again. 
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XXXIX 


CINYRAS THE CILICIAN 
DEMODOCUS 


Tlavtes pév Kidsxes xaxol avépes: ev 5€ KércEv 
els dyabos Kevupns, cai Kuvipns 5€ Kine€. 


XL 


A GENERATION OF VIPERS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


’Aotrida, dpivov, Suv, nal Aadinéas Trepidevye, 
A a 4 \ / 4 
Kat Kuva AVoONTHY, Kai Tad AadsKéas. 


XLI 


THE LIFEBOAT 
NICARCHUS 


Elye Dirov rE~Bov Lwrnpiov GAN’ ev exeivp 
cwbny’ ovdé Leds avtos iaws Svvarac 

Ovvoya yap povoy Hv Ywrnpros of 8 ériBdvres 
érAcov 7) Tapa ynv 7} mapa Depredovny. 


39 


All Cilicians are bad men; among the Cilicians there is one 
good man, Cinyras, and Cinyras is a Cilician. 


40 


. Keep clear of a cobra, a toad, a viper, and the Laodiceans ; also 
of a mad dog, and of the Laodiceans once again. 


41 
Philo had a boat, the Salvation, but not Zeus himself, I believe, 
can be safe in her ; for she was salvation in name only, and those 
who got on board her used either to go aground or to go under- 
ground. 
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XLII 


THE MISER AND THE MOUSE 
LUCILIUS 
Mov ’AceArnmiddns 6 diddpyupos eldev ev oixg, 
Kai, Tt Trovets, noir, Pirtate wv, Tap’ épol ; 
“Héu 8 o wos yerdoas, undév, hire, dna, poBnOis, 
ovyt tpogis rapa col xpnCopev, GNAD povijs. 


XLII 


VEGETARIANISM 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ov povos eurypiywy direyes Yépas, GAAA Kal Hpyeis: 
tis yap 5s euypoywv ipparto, IvOayopa ; 
"AAN’ Grav éyrnOy te eal orrnOy Kai dr0O7, 
57 TOTE Kal Wuyny ovK eyov éaOiomer. 


XLIV 
NICON’S NOSE 


NICARCHUS 
Tod ypurrod Nixwvos op® thy piva, Mévitrre, 
avros 8’ ovv paxpav paivera: elvat ete: 


42 

/  Asclepiades the miser saw a mouse in his house, and said, ‘ What 

’ do you want with me, my very dear mouse?’ and the mouse, 

_ smiling sweetly, replied, ‘Do not be afraid, my friend ; we do not 
ask board from you, only lodging.’ 


43 


You were not alone in keeping your hands off live things ; we do 
so too; who touches live food, Pythagoras? but we eat what has 
been boiled and roasted and pickled, and there is no life in it then. 


/ 44 


I see Nicon’s beak of a nose, Menippus ; it is evident he is still 
a long way off ; but he will arrive if we wait patiently; for at the 
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TIAny HEer, wetvopev Guws: eb yap TroAv, weve 
THS pwwos sTadious olopas ovK aTréxet. 

"AXN’ avrn pév, opas, wporopevetat: Hv 8 ert Bovvoy 
inrov oTa@pev, KavTov éecowopueda. 


XLV 


WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER 
ASCLEPIADES 
lip’ "AceAnmiddn: ti ta Sdxpva tatra ; ti waoxets | 
ov aé povov yarerrn Kuzrpis éAnicato, 
Ovs’ emi coi povvm xateOnkFaro to£a Kai iovs 
muxpos Epws: ri Sav év o1rodiy riPecat ; 


XLVI 


THE WORLD’S REVENGE 
LUCIAN 


"Ev waow peOvovow ‘Aniviuvvos 70cr€ vndery’ 
wv 4 » AN ” Ul 
Touvera nal peOvery autos Edo£e povos. 


most he is not, I fancy, five stadia behind the nose. Here it is, 
you see, stepping forward ; if we stand on a high mound we shall 
catch sight of him in person. 


45 


Drink, Asclepiades ; why these tears? what ails you? not of you 
only has the cruel Cyprian made her prey, nor for you only bitter 
Love whetted the arrows of his bow ; why while yet alive lie you in 
the dust P 


46 


In a company where all were drunk, Acindynus must needs be 
sober ; and so he seemed himself the one drunk man there. 
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XLVII 


EPILOGUE 
PHILODEMUS 
"HpdaOny: tis 8 ovyl; xexwpaxa’ tis 8’ apvnros 
KMpwv ; GAN’ éuavny ex Tivos; ovyl Deod ; 
"EpplpOe: trodin yap érelyerat avril peralvns 
Opi Hdn, cuverhs ayyeros HALKLns. 
Kal rraifew ére xatpos, éralEapev? jvixa Kai viv 
ovuxért, Awitépns Ppovtldos arypopueba. 


47 


I was in love once; who has not been? I have revelled; who 
is uninitiated in revels? nay, I was mad; at whose prompting but 
a god’s? Let them go; for now the silver hair is fast replacing 
the black, a messenger of wisdom that comes with age. We too 
played when the time of playing was; and now that it is no longer, 
we will turn to worthier thoughts. 


XI 
DEATH 


I 


THE SPAN OF LIFE 
MACEDONIUS 


Tata nal EiiyOuca, ov pev téxes, 7 Se eadvrrecs: 
yatperov’ auhorépas Hvuca TO oradvov" 
Kips 5€, 7 vodwy molt veicopau ovdé yap bpeéas 

i Tivos, } Tis ewv, olda Tobey peTeBnv. 


II 


DUSTY DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
M7 pupa, yw otepavous ALGivats oTnratoe yapifou, 
pnde to trip préEns és xevov 7 Samay: 
Zevri por et te Oérets yaproar Téedpny Sé peOvonxwv 
WNAOY Toijoes, KoVX 0 Gavwy tierat. 


I 


Earth and Birth-Goddess, thou who didst bear me and thou who 
coverest, farewell; I have accomplished the course between you, 
and I go, not discerning whither I shall travel; for I know not 
either whose or who I am, or whence I came to you. 


2 


Pay no offering of ointments or garlands on my stony tomb, 
nor make the fire blaze up; the expense is in vain. While I live 
be kind to me if thou wilt; but drenching my ashes with wine 
thou wilt make mire, and the dead man will not drink. 
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III 
A.CITIZEN OF THE REPUBLIC 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Apxei pot yains puixpy coves: 7 Sé mepioon 
ddXov ervOrlBor wrovow Kexdtpéevov 
UTHAN, TO TKANPOY vexpav Bdpos, of pe Oavovtra 
yvaoovt’, "AXxavdpos Tov’ Gru KadderéXeus. 
IV 
BENE MERENTI 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tata pirn tov mpécBuv 'Apuvteyov évOco KoXtrois 
TOAAOY pYnoapLevn TOY eT Gol KaLaTwy: 
Kal yap aet mpéuvov oot éveotnpieev éXains, 
moAAaK Kat Bpopiou KAnpacw nyAdioey, 
Kai Anois érdnoe, nai bdatos atrNaxas EXkov 
Oijxe pév evAayavor, Bixee 8 orrwpopopor- 
"Av@’ dy ov rpneia Kata xpotadou Trodtoto 
Keto, Kat elapwas avOoxoper Botavas. 
V 
PEACE IN THE END 
DIONYSIUS 
II pnirepov yijpas ce cai ov kata vodoos apaupn 
éaBecev, evynOns 8 dirvov opetdopevov 
3 
A little dust of earth suffices me; let another lie richly, weighed 


down by his extravagant tombstone, that grim weight over the dead, 
who will know me here in death as Alcander son of Calliteles. 


4 

Dear Earth, take old Amyntichus to thy bosom, remembering 

his many labours on thee ; for ever he planted in thee the olive- 

stock, and often made thee fair with vine-cuttings, and filled thee 

full of corn, and, drawing channels of water along, made thee rich 

with herbs and plenteous in fruit: do thou in return lie softly over 
his grey temples and flower into tresses of spring herbage. 


5 
A gentler old age and no dulling disease quenched thee, and 
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“Axpa peptpvncas "EpatocBeves: ovdé Kupnyn - 
paia ce Tarp@wv évtos edexto Tadar, 

’"AyAdou vie, diros 5é xal ev Ecivn xexaduryar 
wap trode IIpwrios xpdomedoy aiyradod. 


VI 


THE WITHERED VINE 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"Aptredos ws Hon Kdpact ornpivopar avo 
oxntavio Kanrée py’ eis ’AlSnv Odvaros 
Avoxodpe: un Topye: ti tor yaptéotepov ei tpeis 
h wioupas trotas Oadapn vr’ nerio ; 
°OS8 eitras ov Kouta, amo Cony o mTadat3s 
@CAaTo, KS WEOveY HAGE peToLKEainV. 


Vil 


ACCOMPLISHMENT 
THEAETETUS 
“Hydavev avOpmrrots, o 8’ érrudéov Hvdave Movaats 
Kpdavrwp, cal yjpws 7AvOev ott Tpoce: 
IH, od 5€ reOvetata Tov iepoy avdp’ vredéEw 
H p’ Gye wat Cwer xetOc ev edppoovry ; 


thou didst fall asleep in the slumber to which all must come, O 
Eratosthenes, after pondering over high matters; nor did Cyrene 
where thou sawest the light receive thee within the tomb of thy 
fathers, O son of Aglaus; yet dear even in a foreign land art thou 
buried, here by the edge of the beach of Proteus. 


6 
‘Even as a vine on her dry pole I support myself now on a staff, 
and death calls me to Hades. Be not obstinately deaf, O Gorgus; 
what is it the sweeter for thee if for three or four summers yet thou 
shalt warm thyself beneath the sun?’ So saying the aged man 
quietly put his life aside, and removed his house to the greater 
company. 


7 
Delightful to men and yet more delightful to the Muses was 
Crantor, and did not live far into age: O earth, didst thou enfold 
the sacred man in death, or does he still live in gladness there ? 
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Vill 


LOCA PASTORUM DESERTA: 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Nniddes nal yuypa Boavida TadTa pericoats 
olpov er’ etapiyny rAéEaTe vircopevars, 

‘Os 6 yépwv Aevauriros én’ apovtroderct Naywois 
EPOtro yetpepin vuxTl NoynoapEVOS, 

Zunvea 5 ovnérs of copéery hirov’ ai Se rov axpns 
yeltova Trotpeviat TOAAG TroOovar vaTrat. 


IX 


THE OLD SHEPHERD 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
Tlocuéves of ravtny dpeos pax oiotroNeire 
alyas Keveipous éuSaréorres dis, 
Kiecrayopy, mpos Tis, dddynv yapw adr Trpocnvi, 
rivoire yOovins civena Pepoepovns: 
BAnynoawwr’ diés pot, én’ akéotovo 5é motwny 
métpns cupitos mpnéa Booxopévacs, 
Kiaps 5é mpore Aerpwviov dvOos apépoas 
yapirns otepétw TUpBov épov otepave, 
Kai tis amr’ evdpvoto xarappaivoro yddaxre 
010s, apodyalov pacToV avacyopevos, 


8 


Naiads and chill cattle-pastures, tell to the bees when they come 
on their springtide way, that old Leucippus perished on a winter’s 
night, setting snares for scampering hares, and no longer is the 
tending of the hives dear to him; but the pastoral dells mourn 
sore for him who dwelt with the mountain peak for neighbour. 


9 

Shepherds who pass over this ridge of hill pasturing your goats 
and fleecy sheep, pay to Clitagoras, in Earth’s name, a small but 
kindly grace, for the sake of Persephone under ground; let sheep 
bleat by me, and on an unhewn stone the shepherd pipe softly to 
them as they feed, and in early spring let the countryman pluck the 
meadow flower to enwreathe my tomb with a garland, and let one 
make milk drip from a fruitful ewe, holding up her milking-udder, 
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Kpnid’ iypaivev ériripBiov etal Oavovrar, 
9 9 a 9 , a 
etoly aporBaiat Kav POipévors yapites. 


Xx 


THE DEAD FOWLER 
MNASALCAS 
"A prravoet cat 7H5e Ooov arrepov iepos Spvis 
tad’ vrrép dbdetas ECopevos wAaTavou, 
“OXero yap Iloipavdpos 0 MaAXuos, ovd’ ere vetras 
i€ov én’ aypevtais yevdpevos Kaddpots. 


XI 


THE ANT BY THE THRESHING-FLOOR 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
Avtod col rap’ Grwu, Sunmabes épydta pipun€, 
nptov éx Baorovu Siufpdbos éxticdpay 
“Odpa oetxat POipevoy Anods ctayuntpodos atrAak 
Géryn apotpain xelywevov ev Oarapy. 


XII 


THE TAME PARTRIDGE 
SIMMIAS 
Ovxér’ av’ vrARev Splos evaxtov, aypora Twépd:E, 
nxnecoay ins yipuy amo cropator, 


to wet the base of my tomb: there are returns for favours to dead 
men, there are, even among the departed. 


10 

Even here shall the holy bird rest his swift wing, sitting on this 
murmuring plane, since Poemander the Malian is dead and comes 
no more with birdlime smeared on his fowling reeds. 


II 
Here to thee by the threshing-floor, O toiling worker ant, I rear 
a memorial to thee of a thirsty clod, that even in death the corm- 
nurturing furrow of Demeter may lull thee as thou liest in thy 
rustic cell. 
12 


No more along the shady woodland copse, O hunter partridge, 
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Onpevov Badrious cvvopnrArKas €v voy@ OrANS* 
@OxEo yap Tupatay eis ’Ayvépovtos odor. 


XIII 


THE SILENT SINGING-BIRD 
TYMNES 
“Opveov & Xdpiow peperdnpévov, @ tapopocoy 
adxvocww Tov aov POoyyov icwadpevoy, 
“HprdcOns, dir’ éharé> oa 8 70a Kai rd ody Hdv 
TvEeD LA TLWTTNpal VUKTOS EYoVELY Odol. 


XIV 
THE FIELDS OF PERSEPHONE 
ARISTODICUS 

Ovxére 5n oe Aiyeta Kat’ adveov ’Adxidos olxov 

axpt perComévay drperat aédu0s" 
"HSn yap Neypovas eri KrAupévov remornaat 

‘ 4 @ ¢ 
xat Spocepa ypvaéas avOea Iepoedovas. 


XV 


THE DISCONSOLATE SHEPHERD 
THEOCRITUS 
"0, Seirate rd @vpar, ti roe HEV et Katatakeis 
Sdxpuat SuyrAnvos wiras odupopevos ; 


dost thou send thy clear cry from thy mouth as thou decoyest thy 
speckled kinsfolk in their forest feeding-ground ; for thou art gone 
on the final road of Acheron. ' 
13 
O bird beloved of the Graces, O rivalling the halcyons in likeness 
of thy note, thou art snatched away, dear warbler, and thy ways 
and thy sweet breath are held in the silent paths of night. 


14 

No longer in the wealthy house of Alcis, O shrill grasshopper, 
shall the sun behold thee singing; for now thou art flown to the 
meadows of Clymenus and the dewy flowers of golden Persephone. 


15 
Ah thou poor Thyrsis, what profit is it if thou shalt waste away 
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Oixerat d yipapos, To Kadov Téxos, olyer’ és “Acdap, 
Tpaxvs yap yarais audetriake NUKos, 

Ai 8é xbves KNayyedvTe’ Ti ToL TWAéOV, avika THVAS 
9 , IO\ , , 9? , 
ootéoy ovde Téppa AEiTreT’ atrovyopévas ; 


XVI 


LAMPO THE HOUND 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Onpevrny Adurrova Midou cova diva xaréxta 
Kaltrep vmrép Wuyns Toda Tovnodpevoy’ 

Ilooci yap dpvocev vorepov mréd0v, GANG Td vabées 
widaxos éx TuprHs ov“ erdxyuvev bdap, 

Ilisrre 8’ atravinoas: 4 5 EBAvoev. 7 apa, Nvydaz, 
Adprrove crapévoy pnviv ec?’ eXadwv. 


XVII 


STORM ON THE HILLS 
DIOTIMUS 
Adroparas Sed trot raidov ai Boes #AGov 
é& Speos TroAAH viopevar ytove: 
Aiai, @npipayos Sé rapa Sput tov paxpoy ebdet 
barvov' éxoupnOn & éx twupos ovpaviou. 


the apples of thy two eyes with tears in thy mourning? the kid is 
gone, the pretty young thing, is gone to Hades; for a savage wolf 
crunched her in his jaws ; and the dogs bay ; what profit is it, when 
of that lost one not a bone nor a cinder is left ? 


16 


Thirst slew hunter Lampo, Midas’ dog, though he toiled hard for 
his life; for he dug with his paws in the moist flat, but the slow 
water made no haste out of her blind spring, and he fell in despair ; 
then the water gushed out. Ah surely, Nymphs, you laid on 
Lampo your wrath for the slain deer. 


17 
Unherded at evenfall the cattle came to the farmyard from the 
hill, snowed on with heavy snow; alas, and Therimachus sleeps 
the long sleep beside an oak, stretched there by fire from heaven. 
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XVIII 


A WET NIGHT 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 

Ovk 018 ef Avovucov ovoccopas 4 Atos 6uB8pov 

pepo’, oALcOnpoi 8 eis todas aphorepor* 
’Aypode yap xatiovta ToAv-evov éx rote Sasros 

TvuBos Exe yAloypov eepitrovta Aodwy, 
Keira: 5’ Aiodldos Spipvns éxds. adda Tis Spgyns 

Secpaivor peOvwv atpamrov verinv. 


X1X 


FAR FROM HOME 
TYMNES 
M7 gol.todto, Pirauvi, Any érrixatprov éorw 
ei py rpos NelA@ ys popins éruyxes, 
"ArAd o” ’EXevbépyns 68 eyes tdghos’ Eats yap ion 
mavrobey eis 'Aldnv épyopuévosoty dos. 


XX 
DEATH AT SEA 
SIMONIDES 
Laua pev dddodamry KevOer xovis: ev Sé ce TrovTg, 
Knrelabeves, Evfetvm poip’ éxtyev Oavarou 


18 


I know not whether I shall complain of Dionysus or blame the 
rain of Zeus, but both are treacherous for feet. For the tomb 
holds Polyxenus, who returning once to the country from a feast, 
tumbled off the slippery slopes, and lies far from Aeolic Smyrna: 
therefore let one full of wine fear a rainy footpath in the dark. 


19 
Let not this be of too much moment to thee, O Philaenis, that 
thou hast not found thine allotted earth by the Nile, but this tomb 
holds thee in Eleutherne ; for to comers from all places there is an 
equal way to Hades. 
20 


Strange dust covers thy body, and the lot of death took thee, 
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TINalopevov, yAuxepod S¢ peridpovos oixade voorou 
npTraKes, od txeu Xiov én’ audhipurny. 


XXI 


AT THE WORLD’S END 
CRINAGORAS 

Acirarot, ti Kevaiow arapeda Oapaoncavtes 
éXrriow, adtnpod AnOopevos Oavarov ; 

"Hy 66€ nal pvOorcr wal 70co. ravta YédevKos 
dprvos' adr’ ABs Baroy éravpopevos, 

‘Toratiou év IBnpot, tocov Siva tnroOt AéoBou, 
xeitat apetpntoy Ecivos em’ aiyrarov. 


XXII 


IN LIMINE PORTUS 
ANTIPHILUS 

"H68n ov tatpns wedAdcas oxedov, aipsov, eitrov 

9 paxpy Kar’ éwod Svotvoln KoTrdace: 
Ourrw yetdos Euvoe, Kai Hw ioos “Aid: trovtos, 

Kal Me KATETPUYXEV KElvO TO KOUhOV Eros. 
Ilavra Noyor mrepvrato Tov avpiov: ovbé Ta pixpa 

ANGEL THY yAWooNS avTitaroy Népeccy. 


O Cleisthenes, wandering in the Euxine sea; and thou didst fail of 
sweet and dear home-coming, nor ever didst reach sea-girt Chios. 


2I 


Alas, why wander we, trusting in vain hopes and forgetting 
baneful death? this Seleucus was perfect in his words and ways, 
but, having enjoyed his youth but a little, among the utmost 
Iberians, so far and far away from Lesbos, he lies a stranger on 
unmapped shores. 

22 

Already almost in touch of my native land, ‘To-morrow,’ I said, 
‘the wind that has set so long against me will abate’; not yet had 
the speech died on my lip, and the sea was even as Hades, and 
that light word broke me down. Beware of every speech with 
to-morrow in it; not even small things escape the Nemesis that 
avenges the tongue. 
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XXIII 


DROWNED IN HARBOUR 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
M70’ dt’ er’ ayxupns oroF trioteve Oaraoon, 
vauTinre, und eb Toe Weiopata Yépaos Exot" 
Kai yap “Iwy dppm evixarrecer, és 5é eodupBov 
vaurou TAS TayLvas olvos Ednoe Yépas. 
Dedye yopoutruTrinv ériwvhiov: éyOpos 'laxnyp 
movtos' Tupanvot tovToy ebevto vomov. 


XXIV 


IN SOUND OF THE SEA 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 
Kai véxuv ampnivros avunoe we Odracoa 
Adow épnuain xputrroyv vio omtndad., 
Lrpynves ael Pwvetoa tap’ ovat: xal Tapa Kooy 
onpa: tl, dvOpwiro., THE Trap@KicaTe 
“H avolns xjpwce tov ovn eri hoptids vnt 
Eutropov, Add’ odLyNS vauTirop Eipecins, 
Onxapévn vavrryov ; 0 8 éx mévto1o parevwov 
Cony, éx TovTou Kal wopoy eihxvoduny. 


23 
Not even when at anchor trust the baleful sea, O sailor, nor even 
if dry land hold thy cables; for Ion fell into the harbour, and at 
the plunge wine tied his quick sailor’s hands. Beware of revel- 
ling on ship-board; the sea is enemy to Iacchus; this law the 
Tyrrhenians ordained. 
24 
Even in death shall the implacable sea vex me, Lysis hidden 
beneath a lonely rock, ever sounding harshly by my ear and along- 
side of my deaf tomb. Why, O fellow-men, have you made my 
dwelling by this that reft me of breath, me whom, not trading in 
my merchant-ship but sailing in a little rowing boat, it brought to 
shipwreck ? and I who sought my living out of the sea, out of the 
sea likewise drew my death. 
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XXV 


THE EMPTY HOUSE 
ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA 


AvcpopeyNixavwp trodid penopnuéve TrovTe, 
ketoat 8 Eetvy yupvos étr’ niove 

*H ov ye wpos wétpyow ta 8 8dBta Kxeiva pérabpa 
dpovdd te xai mdons édmis Sdwre Tupou, 

Ovdé ti oe Kredvwr éppicato: ded, éreewé, 
@re0 poxOnaas ixOvar nal rerayeu, 


XXVI 


THE SEA’S HARVEST 
ISIDORUS AEGEATES 


"Ex we yewpopins "Ereoxdéa trovtios éAmis 
ethxucev oOveins Ewtropov épyacins, 

vota Sé Tuponvis émdrevy addos Gdn’ apa vt 
apnvixGeis xeivns bdacw éyxaréduy 

? , > ( >? > # > ? \ 

aOpoov éuBpicaytos anuatos: ovK ap’ adwas 
avros émumvele. xeis GOovas avepmos. 


25 


Hapless Nicanor, doomed by the grey sea, thou liest then naked 
on a strange beach, or haply by the rocks, and those wealthy halls 
are perished from thee, and lost is the hope of all Tyre; nor did 
aught of thy treasures save thee; alas, pitiable one! thou didst 
perish, and all thy labour was for the fishes and the sea, 


26 


From my plot of land hope of the sea drew me Eteocles to be a 
merchant of foreign traffic, and I fared on the ridges of the Tyrrhene 
brine; but I sank with my ship, overwhelmed in its waters, under 
the full weight of the gale: not the same is the wind that blows on 
the threshing-floor and on the canvas. 


S 
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XXVII 


THE SINKING OF THE PLEIAD 
AUTOMEDON 


“AvOpwrre Cons mepupeideo, nde rap’ opny 
vauTiros taOe> Kai @s ov TroAvs avdpi Bios: 

Acinare Kreouxe, od 8 eis Actrapny @acov édOeiv 
nirebyev, Koidns Eutropos é« Lupins, 

"Eptropos ® KXeovixe: Svow § vro TXerados avriy 
movrotropav, auth Unevdds ovyxarédus. 


XXVIII 


A RESTLESS GRAVE 
ARCHIAS 


Ouse véxvs vaunyos eri yOova Oijpis eXaceis 
KUpaci aypuTTVaY AncoLaL Hiover: 
"H 4 ce , e oN $ , ? ’ 6g ’ 
yap adippnxross v7r0 Serpaciy, ayyoOs trovtou 
Sucpevéos, Ecivwv yepoiv Exupoa tadgov, 
Alel 5¢ Bpopéovra Kai év vexverot Oardoons 
e V4 > a“ ? s 
Oo TAnpewv alw Sodrov atrexyOopevor. 


27 


O man, be sparing of life, neither go on sea-faring out of season ; 
even so the life of man is not long. Miserable Cleonicus, yet thou 
didst hasten to come to fair Thasos, a merchantman out of hollow 
Syria, O merchant Cleonicus; but hard on the sinking of the 
Pleiad while thou journeyedst over the sea, as the Pleiad sank, so 
didst thou. 


28 


Not even in death shall I Theris, tossed shipwrecked upon land 
by the waves, forget the sleepless shores; for beneath the spray- 
beaten reefs, nigh the disastrous main, I found a grave at the hands 
of strangers, and for ever do I wretchedly hear roaring even among 
the dead the hated thunder of the sea. 
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XXIX 


TELLURIS AMOR 
CRINAGORAS 

Tlocuy @ paxap, eiOe kat’ otipeos émpoBatevov 

KnrYy@, Toinpov ToT’ avd NevKOAOPoY, 
Kptots dyntipot Bora BAnxyopev’ ordlov, 

h muxph Bayar vnoya mndadua 
“Ardpy’ Tovyap éduv broBévO.os* aydi dé tavTny 

Oiva pe porBdnaas Evpos arnpécato. 


XXX 


A GRAVE BY THE SEA 
| ASCLEPIADES 
"Oxted pev wryers atrexe Tpnxela Odracoa 
cat cipatve Boa 8 nrtKka oot Sbvayus: 
“Hy S¢ rov Evpdapew xabédns tddov, adrXo pev ovdev 
Kpiyryvov, eopnoes 8 doréa Kab orrodiny. 


XXXI 
AN EMPTY TOMB 
CALLIMACHUS 
“Odere pd’ éyévovto Goai vées: od yap adv pels 
maida AvoxAreidov {wrod €oTévopev. 


29 | 7 

O happy shepherd, would that I too had shepherded on the moun- 
tain along this white grassy hill, making the bleating flock move 
after the leader rams, rather than have dipped a ship’s steering- 
rudders in the bitter brine: so I sank under the depths, and the 
East wind that swallowed me down cast me up again on this shore. 


30 

Keep eight cubits away from me, O rough sea, and billow and 
roar with all thy might; but if thou pullest down the grave of 
Eumares, thou wilt find nothing of value, but only bones and dust. 


. 31 
Would that swift ships had never been, for we should not have 
bewailed Sopolis son of Diocleides; but now somewhere in the 
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Nov 8 o péy ely adi rrov déperat véxvs’ avti 8’ éxelvou 
ovvoua Kai Kevedv ofa Tapepyopeda. 


XXXII 


THE DAYS OF THE HALCYONS 
APOLLONIDES 


Kat rote Sivjess apoBos topos, eiré, OdNacoa, 
ei Kal éy aGdXxvovoy Huact KravoopueEOa, 
"AAxvovey, als rrovros ael ornplEaro Kipa 
yVELOV, WS Kpivat Yépoov amioroTépny ; 
P e fs a 9 A 2 / 
AAAa Kal jvixa pata Kat @divecoty amrnpov 
9 A A ¢ UA 9 4 
avyeis, suv hoptm Svaas ’Aptoropévny, 


XXXII 


A WINTER VOYAGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Kai oé, KXenvopidn, 1o80s dec tratpidos ains 
Gaponoavta Norov dNairame yetpeply’ 
“Opn yap oe wédnoev avéyyvos: typa 5é rnv any 

xupar ad’ iweprny éxducev HArALKINV. 


sea he drifts dead, and instead of him we pass by a name on an 
empty tomb. 
32 

And when shall thy swirling passage be free from fear, say, O 
sea, if even in the days of the halcyons we must weep, of the 
halcyons for whom Ocean evermore stills his windless wave, that 
one might think dry land less trustworthy? but even when thou 
callest thyself a gentle nurse and harmless to women in labour, 
thou didst drown Aristomenes with his freight, 


33 
Thee too, son of Cleanor, desire after thy native land destroyed, 
trusting to the wintry gust of the South; for the unsecured season 
entangled thee, and the wet waves washed away thy lovely youth. 
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XXXIV 
THE DEAD CHILD 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Ovsmrw Tot rrOKapoOL TeTUNMEVOL, OVSE TEAGVAS 

Tol TpreTets pnvav dvioyedvTo Spopot, 
Kyevdixe, Nexacis Ste cav tept Adpvaxa parnp, 

TAApor, eT” aiaxT@ TOAN éBoace TASH 
Kal yeveras Hepixrecros: én’ ayvwr@ 8 ’Ayépovts 

nRaces HBav, Krevdsx’, dvoorotatap. 


XXXV 
THE LITTLE SISTER 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
‘H aais myer’ awpos év EBdoup 48’ evrauTa 
eis "AlOny, TrodAANS HALKINS TrpOTEpN, 
Aethala rroféovea Tov eixoodunvoy adeAdov 
yyTrvov aaropyou yevodpevoy Oavarou. 
Aiai, Xuypa twaGobca Ilepsorepi, ws ev Eroiup 
avOpwras Saipov Ojxe ra Seworara. 


XXXVI 


PERSEPHONE'S PLAYTHING 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"Aién adAATaveuTE Kal aTpoTre, Time ToL OUTH 
Kaddraoypov Cwas vntriov apddaucas ; 


34 
Not yet were thy tresses cut, nor had the monthly courses of 
the moon driven a three-years’ space, O poor Cleodicus, when thy 
mother Nicasis, clasping thy coffin, wailed long over thy lamented 
grave, and thy father Pericleitus; but by unknown Acheron thou 
shalt flower out the youth that never, never returns. 


35 
This girl passed to Hades untimely, in her seventh year, before 
her many playmates, poor thing, pining for her baby brother, who 
at twenty months old tasted of loveless Death. Alas, ill-fated 
Peristeris, how near at hand God has set the sorest griefs to men. 


36 
Hades inexorable and inflexible, why hast thou thus reft infant 
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"Eorat pay 6 ye trais év Sdhpact Pepaedoveiots 
jWavyvioy? GAN oiKos AVYpa AéAOLTrE 1raOn. 


XXXVII 


CHILDLESS AMONG WOMEN 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 
"A bein’ ’Avtixrets, decry 8 eyo 4 Tov év ABns 
axph Kal povvoy Traida Tupwcapern, 
"Oxtwxacdexétns Ss dtrwde0, Téxvoy éyw dé 
dppaviov Kraiw yipas odupopevn. 
Bainv eis "Aidos oxcepov Sopov: ore pot Hws 
ndet, our’ axtis @KEéos ee 
"A Sein’ ’Avtixress, pepopnpéve, trévOeos eins 
intnp, Cwins Ex me KOMLooapEVos. 


XXXVIII 


FATE’S PERSISTENCY 
PHILIPPUS | 
‘H srupi wdvra texovoa Pidainoy, 7 BapurrevO7s 
NTH, 7) TéExvev TpLacoy isovaa Tador, 
"AdXotpiais wdtow epwppioa’ } yap éwArreLy 
tmavTws wo. Cnoety TOUTOV Oy OvK ETEKO)Y, 


Callaeschrus of life? Surely the child will be a plaything in the 
palace of Persephone, but at home he has left bitter sorrows. 


37 
Ah wretched Anticles, and wretched I who have laid on the pyre 
in the flower of youth my only son, thee, child, who didst perish 
at eighteen years; and I weep, bewailing an orphaned old age: 
fain would I go to the shadowy house of Hades; neither is morn 
sweet to me, nor the beam of the swift sun. Ah wretched Anticles, 
struck down by fate, be thou healer of my sorrow, taking me with 
thee out of life. 
38 
I Philaenion who gave birth but for the pyre, I the woeful 
mother, I who had seen the threefold grave of my children, 
anchored my trust on another’s pangs; .for I surely hoped that he 
at least would live, whom I had not borne. So I, who once had 
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‘H & evrrais Oetov vioy adviyayov' adXd pe Saipwv 
nOcre und’ GANS pnTpos Every ydpuTa, 

KrBeis nyérepos yap arépOtro: viv 8é texovaats 
non Kal Noctrais mévOos éya yeyoua. 


XXXIX 
ANTE DIEM 
BIANOR 
Ilavra Xapwv amdnote, ti Tov véov Aptracas avTas 
“Artanov ; ov aos én, xav Odve ynpanréos ; 


XL 
UNFORGOTTEN 
SIMONIDES 
@7 rote Ipwropayos, ratpos rept yetpas ExovTos, 
nix’ ad’ iweptny Emveev nALKinVY’ 
"CQ Tepnvopisn, trades dirov ovtrote ACH 
out’ apeTny Trobéwy ovTE Taoppocvrny. 


XLI 
THE BRIDECHAMBER 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"Hén pev xpoxoers Wiravdrids witrvato vida 
Ky ewvapéeta ypucéwy tracts ow Oardapwv 


fair children, brought up an adopted son; but God would not let 
me have even a second mother’s grace; for being called ours he 
perished, and now I am become a woe to the rest of mothers too. 


39 
Ever insatiate Charon, why hast thou wantonly taken young 
Attalus? was he not thine, even if he had died old ? 


40 
Protomachus said, as his father held him in his hands when he 
was breathing away his lovely youth, ‘O son of Timenor, thou wilt 
never forget thy dear son, nor cease to long for his valour and his 
wisdom,’ 
4I 
Already the saffron-strewn bride-bed was spread within the 
golden wedding-chamber for the bride of Pitane, Cleinareta, and 
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Kadepoves 8 HX1rovto Siwdéviov proya TrevKaS 
Gypew apporépars avoyopuevot Tadapacs 
Anpow xai Nicos: apaprrdagtaca 6é votaos 
mapGevixav, Adbas ayayev és rédNaryos’ 
’'Adyewval 8 exdpovto cuvddsxes ovyt Oupérpwv 
GAnra tov ’Aisew otepyvotutrn matayov. 
XLII 
BRIDEGROOM DEATH 
MELEAGER 
Ov yapov adr’ ’AbBav éerrwuppidiov Kreapiora 
SéEaro trapOevias dupara Nvopéva: 
“Aptt yap éotréptot vopas ert Sixriow dyevy 
Awrol, cal Oarapwv erratayebvTo Ovpat 
"H@oz 8 odoAvypov avéxpayor, éx 8 “T pevatos 
awyabeis yoepov Pbéyua peOappocaro, 
Ai 8’ avdral nal déyyos eSadovyour rapa tracte 
medxar Kal POcipéva vépOev Epawwov odor. 
XLITI 
THE YOUNG WIFE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
"Opwos elyé oe macras, dwptos elhé oe TUUBosS 
evVOaréwv Xapitwv avOos, 'Avactacin: 


her guardians Demo and Nicippus hoped to light the torch-flame 
held at stretch of arm and lifted in both hands, when sickness 
snatched her away yet a maiden, and drew hier to the sea of Lethe ; 
and her sorrowing companions knocked not on the bridal doors, 
but on their own smitten breasts in the clamour of death. 


| 42 
Not marriage but Death for bridegroom did Clearista receive 
when she loosed the knot of her maidenhood: for but now at even 
the flutes sounded at the bride’s portal, and the doors of the 
wedding-chamber were clashed ; and at morn they cried the wail, 
and Hymenaeus put to silence changed into a voice of lamentation ; 
and the same pine-brands flashed their torchlight before the bride- 
bed, and lit the dead on her downward way. 


43 
In season the bride-chamber held thee, out of season the grave 
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Lol yevérns, col mixpa moots Kata Sdxpva dei Ber, 
col Taya Kai wopOpevs Saxpuyée vexvov: 

Od yap Orov AvaadBavta Sinvucas ayxe svvevvor, 
Gdn’ éxxacdexétiv, hed, KaTéxer ve TAOS. 


XLIV 


SANCTISSIMA CONIUNX 
CRINAGORAS 
Aecirain, Ti oe rp@rov Eros ti 5é Sevtarov eltrw ; 
Sechain: Toor’ év mravtl Kax@ Erupov’ 
Olyeat, & yapiecoa yuvat, Kai és eideos Mpny 
Taxpa Kat eis uyxns H00s éveyxapévn: 
IIpwrn cot dvop’ éoxev étnrupov' Hv yap atravra 
Sevtep’ dpupntwv tov él col yapitov. 


XLV 


SUNDERED HANDS 
DAMAGETUS 
‘Toratiov, Pwxata KrvTH TON, TOUTS Beavw 
elrey €s ATPUYETOY VUKTA KaTEpyopEeVn’ 
Olpor éym Svaotnvos, “ArévALxe, Troiov, Speurve, 
a > » > 4 a A U 
qwotoy ém’ oiKein wnt mepas TWéedNaryos* 


took thee, O Anastasia, flower of the blithe Graces; for thee a 
father, for thee a husband pours bitter tears; for thee haply even 
the ferryman of the dead weeps; for not a whole year didst thou 
accomplish beside thine husband, but at sixteen years old, alas! 
the tomb holds thee. 


44 
Unhappy, by what first word, by what second shall I name thee ? 
unhappy ! this word is true in every ill. Thou art gone, O gracious 
wife, who didst carry off the palm in bloom of beauty and in bear- 
ing of soul; Prote wert thou truly called, for all else came second 
to those inimitable graces of thine. 


45 
This last word, O famous city of Phocaea, Theano spoke as she 
went down into the unharvested night: ‘Woe’s me unhappy; 
Apellichus, husband, what length, what length of sea dost thou 
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Adbtap ened oyedo0er popos totatau ws dpedov ye 
xetpt pirnyv thy onv yeipa NaBodca Oaveiv. 


XLVI 


UNDIVIDED 
APOLLONIDES 
*EdOavev ‘Hrodwpos, épéorero & ovd’ Scov Spy 
botepoyv avopl dirw Acoyévera Sapap: 
"Auda 8 as cuvévaroy vireo TraKi TupBevovrat 
Euvoy ayaddopevot Kal tadov ws Odrapor. 


XLVII 
FIRST LOVE 


MELEAGER 


Adxpva coi rat vépbe 51a. yOoves, ‘Hrsodwpa, 
Swpovdpat oropyas Aeiavoy eis ’Aiday, 

Adx«pva duadaxputa> twoduKXavtep 8 él rvpBo 
oréevow vaya TOOwY, papa piroppocuvas: 

Olxrpad yap oixtpa dirav ce nai év POipévors Medéaypos 
aidlw, ceveay ets 'Axépovta yapu 


cross on thine own ship! but nigh me stands my doom; would 
God I had but died with my hand clasped in thy dear hand.’ * 


46 
Heliodorus went first, and Diogeneia the wife, not an hour’s 
space after, followed her dear husband ; and both, as they dwelt 
together, are buried under this slab, rejoicing in their common 
tomb even as in a bride-chamber. 


47 


Tears I give to thee even below with earth between us, Helio- 
dora, such relic of love as may pass to Hades, tears sorely wept ; 
and on thy much-wailed tomb I pour the libation of my longing, 
the memorial of my affection. Piteously, piteously, I Meleager 
make lamentation for thee, my dear, even among the dead, an idle 
gift to Acheron. Woe’s me, where is my cherished flower? Hades 
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Atai, rod 76 TroGewov éuol Paros ; aptracev "Atdas, 
4 b a % ” , 
aptraceyv, akpatov & avOos Epupe Koves. 

"ANAG cE youvotpat, ya TavtTpode, Tay TavodupToy 
npépa wots KOATTONS, MATEP, EvayKAaALC aL. 


XLVI 
FIRST FRIENDSHIP 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
"A paxap apBpocinas auvéctse PiATate Movaais 
xyaipe kai ev Aidew Swpact KardrXipaye. 


XLIX 
STREWINGS FOR GRAVES 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
“AvOea ToAAd yévorto veodunte érl TyuBo, 
pn Baros abypnpy, hn Kaxov aiyitupov, 
"AAN ta wal caprpuya cai bdativy vdpKiccos, 
Ovifre, nal wept cod wavta yévotto poda. 


L 


THE LIBERATOR 
DAMASCIUS 
Zowcipn 7 wply codca pove TO cwpate SovrAN 
Kat T@ cwpate viv evpev ENevOepinv. 


plucked her, plucked her and marred the freshly-blown blossom 
with his dust. But I beseech thee, Earth that nurturest all, gently 
to clasp her, the all-lamented, O mother, to thy breast. 


Ah blessed one, dearest companion of the immortal Muses, fare 
thou well even in the house of Hades, Callimachus. . 


49 
May flowers grow thick on thy newly-built tomb, not the dry 
bramble, not the evil weed, but violets and marjoram and wet 
narcissus, Vibius, and around thee may all be roses. 


50 
Zosime, who was once a slave in body alone, for her body like- 
wise has now found freedom. 
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LI 
DIMITTE MORTUOS 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Ovvoua por—ri 5é tovro ; tatpis 5é por—eés Ti 5€é TovTO; 
Krewvon 8 eipi yevous—el yap apavpotarou ; 
Znaas évdokws Editrov Biov—ei yap abdofas ; 
xeipar 8’ évOade viv—ris tive Tata Aéyets ; 


Lil 


MORS IMMORTALIS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
KarOavov, ddX\a pévw ce peveis 5€ te Kal ov TL’ GAXOY* 
, e A A 9 4 
mwavTas ous Ovntous els ’AlSns SéyeTac. 


LITI 


THE LIGHT OF THE DEAD 
PLATO 
"Aotnp mply peév éXaptres evi Cwotow “Eaos, 
viv 5¢ Oavwv Adprres “Eorrepos ev POcpevors. 


51 
My name—Why this P—and my country—And to what end this? 
—and I am of illustrious race—Yea, if thou hadst been of the 
obscurest >—Having lived nobly I left life—If ignobly ?—and I lie 
here now—Who art thou that sayest this, and to whom? 


52 
I died, but I await thee; and thou too shalt await some one 
else: one Death receives all mortals alike. 


53 


Morning Star that once didst shine among the living, now 
deceased thou shinest the Evening Star among the dead. 


THE JOY OF YOUTH 
RUFINUS 
Aovodpevot, Ipodixn, rucacwpeba cad tov dxpatov 
EXxwpev KUAsKas pellovas aipopevot 
Batos 6 yatpovrwv éotiv Bios: eita Ta Nowra 
” 4 A \ s c 
ypas KwAUoEL, Kai TO TéENOS GavarTos. 


II 


THE USE OF LIFE 
NICARCHUS 
Ovn aroOvncxew Set pe; Te woe pérer Hv Te Todaypos, 
” y \ > 9 es 
ny te Spopevs yeyovas eis ’AiSny vrrayo ; 
TloAXNot yap p’ apodow: a ywdov pe yevér Bau, 
T@VO Evexey yap tows ovTroT’ é@ Otacous. 


I 


Let us bathe, Prodice, and garland ourselves, and drain unmixed 
wine, lifting larger cups ; little is our life of gladness, then old age 
will stop the rest, and death is the end. 


2 


Must I not die? what matters it to me whether I depart to 
Hades gouty or fleet of foot? for many will carry me; let me 
become lame, for hardly on their account need I ever cease from 


revelling. 
285 
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Iil 


VAIN RICHES 
ANTIPHANES 


WVnpifers, caxddarpov, o Sé ypdvos ws TOKOY odTw 
Kat Trodsov TikTEL yhpas emrepyopuevos, 

Koute miwv ott’ avOos eri xpotados avadyjcas, 
OU pUpoV, ov yAapupon yous ToT’ épwpéviov 

TeOvnéy, wrovtotcay adeis peyadny StaOnenp,' 
éx TroAA@v GBodov povvov eveyxapevos. 


IV 


MINIMUM CREDULA POSTERO 
PALLADAS 


Ildot Oaveiy pepotrecoty odelrerat, ovdé Tis early 
avjproy ei Enoes Ovntos émiotdpevos: 

Todto cadas, avOpwrre, pabwv evfpatve ceavTor, 
AnOnv rod Oavdrou Tov Bpopsov Katéyor, 

Tépzreo xa Ladin, tov édnpuéproy Biov erxor, 
TadXa 8 travta Teyy mpaypata Sos Siérresy. © 


3 


Thou reckonest, poor wretch ; but advancing time breeds white 
old age even as it does interest ; and neither having drunk, nor 
bound a flower on thy brows, nor ever known myrrh nor a delicate 
darling, thou shalt be dead, leaving thy great treasury in its 
wealth, out of those many coins carrying with thee but the one. 


4 


All human must pay the debt of death, nor is there any mortal 
who knows whether he shall be alive to-morrow ; learning this 
clearly, O. man, make thee merry, keeping the wine-god close by 
thee for oblivion of death, and take thy pleasure with the Paphian 
while thou drawest thy ephemeral life; but all else give to 
Fortune’s control. 
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V 


DONEC HODIE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Iltve nat evdpaivou, ti yap avpioy 7 Ti TO péAXov } 
ovbels yuyvacker: wn Tpéxe, 1) KOTria 

‘Os Sivacas yapioas, perados, paye, Oynta Noylfou: 
To Civ Tod pn Chv ovdev Grws arréyet. 

Ilas o Bios rovoade, por povov' av mporkaBys, cod * 
dy 5¢ Oavys, érépou mavta, ov 8 ovdev execs. 


VI 


REQUIESCE ANIMA 
MIMNERMUS 
“HBa pos, pire Oupé tay’ dv tives adrow Evovras 
4 9 A A N ” > 
dvdpes, ya 5¢ Paver yaia péraw’ Ecopas. 


VII 


ONE EVENT 
| MARCUS ARGENTARIUS 
Tlévre Save xelon xatéywv o8as,/ov8e ra teprrva 
Cwhs ovd’ avyas Syreas nediou* 
"Nore XaBov Baxyou Swpov Sétras Erxe yeynBas, 
Kiyxte, caddorny ayras Exov ddoxov: 


5 
Drink and be merry ; for what is to-morrow or what the future? 
no man knows. Run not, labour not; as thou canst, give, share, 
consume, be mortal-minded ; to be alive and not to be alive are 
no way at all apart. All life is such, only the turn of the scale; 
if thou art beforehand, it is thine; and if thou diest, all is 
another’s, and thou hast nothing. 


6 
Be young, dear my soul: soon will others be men, and I being 
dead shall be dark earth. 
7 | 
Five feet shalt thou possess as thou liest dead, nor shalt see the 
pleasant things of life nor the beams of the sun; then joyfully lift 
and drain the unmixed cup of wine, O Cincius, with thine arm 
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Ri 8€ cot aBavaros coins voos, to64 KredvOns 
xat Znvev ’Aldnv rov Baboy ws Emorov. 


VIII 


THE PASSING OF YOUTH 
APOLLONIDES 
‘Trrveeis, ® Taipe: TO 5é axvpos avTo Bog ce 
Eypeo, un Téptrov popsdin perder 7’ 
Mn deion, Arodwpe, AaBpos 8 eis Banyo odrcbav 
dypis ert cparepod Swpordtes yovaros: 
"Eooe® bt’ ov mridpecOa torus TrodUsS* aGXX’ ay’ Erretyou' 
) TuveTH KpoTadwy amrretat nuetepwv. 


IX 


THE HIGHWAY TO DEATH 
ANTIPATER OF SIDON 
"Ondpopdv pe Néyouas Sanpoves avépes dotpwv* 
eiud pév, GAN’ ov pot TOTO, LédNeuKe, péNee’ 
Kis ’"AlSny pia maou KataiBacws' e¢ 5é Ta-yvov 
nuetépn, Miva Oaacov érrowopeba’ 
Tlivepev’ xat 89 yap érntupor ets odov trios 
- olvos, émet mwelois atpamros ets "AiSny, 


clasped round thy lovely wife; and if philosophy say that thy 
mind is immortal, know that Cleanthes and Zeno went down to 
deep Hades. 

8 

Thou slumberest, O comrade; but the cup itself cries to thee, 
‘Awake; do not make thy pleasure in the rehearsal of death.’ 
Spare not, Diodorus, slipping greedily into wine, drink deep, even 
to the tottering of the knee. Time shall be when we shall not 
drink, long and long; nay, come, make haste; prudence already 
lays her hand on our temples. 

9 ; 

Men skilled in the stars call me brief-fated; I am, but I care 
not, O Seleucus. There is one descent for all to Hades; and if 
ours comes quicker, the sooner shall we look on Minos. Let us 

4 prink; for surely wine is a horse for the high-road, when foot- 
passengers take a by-path to Death. 
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X 
BEFORE THE DELUGE 
STRATO 

Kai wie viv nal Epa, Aapoxpartes, ov yap és aiet 

moped ovd ael téprircos éFopeba: 
Kai oredavors xeparas truxacapeba Kat puplicwpev 

avrous, mplv TuLBois TavTa dépew Erépous. 
Nop év éuot muétw péOu To mréov Gotéa Tapa, 

vexpa dé Aeveadioy avta KataxdvaodTo. 


XI 
FLEETING DAWN 
ASCLEPIADES 
Ilivapev Baxyou Cwpov woua: Sdxtudos aws: 
7) Wad Koymotay AVYVOY idSEiy pévopen ; 
livwpev yarepas* peta ToL ypovov ovKETL TroUAU?, 
OXETALE, THY paxpay vUKT avatravaopueOa. 


XII 


OUTRE-TOMBE 
JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS 
TloAAdxe pév 10d’ desoa, nal éx tupBou Sé Boncw: 
wivete, Tplv TavTny aupiBarnabe xoviv. 


Io 


Drink now and love, Damocrates, since not for ever shall we 
drink nor for ever hold fast our delight ; let us crown our heads 
with garlands and perfume ourselves, before others bring these 
offerings to our graves. Now rather let my bones drink wine 
inside me ; and when they are dead, let Deucalion’s deluge sweep 
them away. 

II 

Let us drink an unmixed draught of wine; dawn is an hand- 
breadth ; are we waiting to see the bed-time lamp once again? 
Let us drink merrily; after no long time yet, O luckless one, we 
shall sleep through the long night. 


12 
Often I sang this, and even out of the grave will I cry it: 
‘Drink, before you put on this raiment of dust.’ 
T 
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XITI 
EARTH TO EARTH 
ZONAS 
Ads pot tovK yains Twerrovnpévoy adv KUTreAXo?, 
ds yevouny, cat 0g’ d xeicop’ arropOipevos. 


XIV 


THE COFFIN-MAKER 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

"HOenXov Ay wroutetv ws rOVaLOS HY Tote Kpotaos 

Kal Bacirevs elvat THS peyadns ‘Acins, 
"ANN Stay éuPrASpwo Nixdvopa tov coponyor, 

Kal yv@ pos Ti Trovet TADTA TA yAwWoooKoLA, 
"AKTHy Tov Tagaas Kal Tais KoTUAALS UIroBpétas 

thv Acinu TwrX@ pos pUpa Kal otepavors. 


XV 


RETURNING SPRING 
PHILODEMUS 
"H&n cal podor dori, cal axpalwv épéBivOos, 
kal KavAdol KpauBns, Lwovre, TpwroTopor, 
Kal paivn Cayrayeioa Kal aptrurayns aditupos 
cat Opidxwv obdAwy aBpoduy tréraXda. 


Give me the sweet cup wrought of the earth from which I was 
born, and under which I shall lie dead. 


| 14 

I would have liked to be rich as Croesus of old was rich, and to 

be king of great Asia; but when I look on Nicanor the coffin- 

maker, and know for what he is making these flute-cases of his, 

sprinkling my flour and wetting it with my jug of wine, I sell all 
Asia for ointments and garlands. 


| 5 

Now is rose-time and peas are in season, and the heads of early 
cabbage, O Sosylus, and the milky maena, and fresh-curdled cheese 
and the soft-springing leaves of curled lettuces ; and do we neither 
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“Hueis 8 ote’ axris émiBalvoper ott’ év arrower 
yvyvoue?? ws aici, Lwavre, TO TpOTeEpon ; 

Kal puny ’Avruyévns cai Bdxywos ey Ges Exra:Lop, 
viv 8’ avtovs Oaryrat onpepoy expépoper. 


XVI 


A LIFE’S WANDERING 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Kamradoxwy é@vous trodvavbéas oldar’ dpovpas ; 
xetOev ym huouny éx Toxéwv ayabor: 
’E£ote rovs Nsrropny, Svow ArvOoy 75é Kal no: 
‘ouvvepa poe 'Addupos Kat ppevos eixeXov Fy: 
“E€nxoatror Eros twavedevOepoyv é€eBiwaa- 
Kal Kadov TO TYYyNS Kal TuKpoy olda Biov. 


XVII 
ECCE MYSTERIUM 
BIANOR | 
Odros o undév, 0 MTOS, O Kat AdTpES, OvTOS éparar 
KaoTi TIVOS WuYHS KUpLoS adXOTPINS. 


pace the foreland, nor climb to the outlook, as always, O Sosylus, 
we did before ? for Antigenes and Bacchius too frolicked yesterday, 
and now to-day we bear them forth for burial. 


16 


Know ye the flowery fields of the Cappadocian nation? thence I 
was born of good parents: since I left them I have wandered to 
the sunset and the dawn ; my name was Glaphyrus, and like my 
mind. I lived out my sixtieth year in perfect freedom; I know 
both the favour of Fortune and the bitterness of life. 


17 
This man, inconsiderable, mean, yes, a slave, this man is loved, 
and is lord of another’s soul. 
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XVIII 


THE SHADOW OF LIFE 
THEOGNIS 
"Agpoves avOpwiroe cat vv ofte Oavovtas 
KNaiovo’, od’ HBns avOos atroNrvpevov, 


XIX 


THE HOUSE OF FAME 
CALLIMACHUS 
"HAGe Beairnros xaBapny odov: e 8 émi xiocov 
Tov TEdv ovy airy, Baxye, xérev9os dyer, 
“Ad wv pev KnpuKes él Bpayvy ovvoya Katpov 
POéyEovras, xeivou § “Eddas del codiav. 


XX 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Tods xatanreiipavtas yAuKepov pdos ovxéte Opnva, 
tous 8 emt mpocdoxin Savras aet Oavdrov. 


XXI 


PARTA QUIES 
PALLADAS 
IIpoadoxin Oavdtov trorvwduvos ear avin, 
tovto 5é xepdatver Oyntos arroAAvpevos' 


18 
Fools and children are mankind to weep the dead, and not the 
flower of youth perishing. 
: 7 
Theaetetus followed the pure way; and though this path leads 
not, O Bacchus, to thine ivy, the name of others shall be uttered 
by heralds but for a little while, and his wisdom by Hellas for ever. 


20 


Those who have left the sweet light I bewail no longer, but 
those who live ever in expectation of death. 


21 
Expectation of death is woeful grief, and this is the gain of a 
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“X ‘4 4 ‘ > 4 g 
My Toivuy kXravons Tov amepyopevov Bioroco, 
ovdev yap Bavdrou Sevtepov éott 1a8os. 


XXII 


THE CLOSED ACCOUNT 
PHILETAS 
Ov kraiw Ecivwv oé htdaitate’ TOAAG yap eyvas 
kana xaxdv 8’ ad cot potpay évetpe Beos. 


XXIII 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
IIXovs ocharepos 76 Shy’ yerpalopevos yap ev avtw 
TOANGKL VAUNYOV WTAaLopev oLKTPOTEpA' 
Tv 5é Tuyny Buoroto xuBepynterpay Exovtes 
ws él Tod medayous audiBoror wréoper, 
Oi pév én’ evrrrolny, of § Eutradwy' add’ dpa tavtes 
eis €va Tov Kata yns Sppov amepyoueda. 


XXIV 


DAILY BIRTH 
PALLADAS 
Nuctos amrepyopévns yevvopeda tap én’ Auap 
Tov mpotrépou Buotou pndev Exovtes ETL, 


mortal when he perishes ; weep not then for him who departs from 
life, for after death there is no other accident. 


22 


I weep not for thee, O dearest of friends; for thou knewest 
many fair things; and in turn God dealt thee thy lot of ill. 


2k% 

Life is a dangerous voyage ; for tempest-tossed in it we often 
strike rocks more pitiably than shipwrecked men; and _ having 
Chance as pilot of life, we sail doubtfully as on the sea, some on a 
fair voyage, and others contrariwise ; yet all alike we put into the 
one anchorage under earth. 

24 
Day by day we are born as night retires, no more possessing 
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"AdXoTpiwbertes ris eyOeowwAs Scaryerrysjs 
Tov Aowtrov Sé Biov onpepov apyopevor’ 
' M7 roivuy Néye cavtov érav, rpecBita, mepiccdr, 
, TaY yap aTweNOovTwY onuepov ov pETéexers. 


XXV 


THE LIMIT OF VISION 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Nov dupes, wpoc?’ arrose €Odddeov, avtixa 5’ addor 
° wv 3 oe; , 
Ov appmes yevedy ouxer’ erroyropeOa. 


XXVI 


THE BREATH OF LIFE 
PALLADAS 
"Hépa Aetrradéoy puxtrnpodey aumvetoytes 
Coopev nediov Napmrdda Sepxopuevoe 
Ilavres dco S@pev Kata Tov Bior, dpyava 8’ éopev 
adpass Lwoydvous rrvedvpata Seyvipevor. 
Ei S€ res ody GAtyny radauyn odiykeev avtpuny, 
puxny cvajoas eis Albnv katdyee 
Obras ovder corres, aynvopin tpepoperBa 
avons €F .ortyns népa Booxopevos. 


aught of our former life, estranged from our course of yesterday, 
and beginning to-day the life that remains. Do not then call 
thyself, old man, abundant in years ; for to-day thou hast no share 
in what Is gone. 


25 
Now we flourish as before others did and scon others will, 
whose children we shall never see. 


26 


Breathing thin air in our nostrils we live and look on the torch 
of the sun, all we who live what is called life ; and are as organs, 
receiving our spirits from quickening airs: and if one chokes that 
little breath with his hand, he robs us of life, and brings us down 
to Hades. Thus being nothing we wax high in hardihood, feeding 
on air from a little breath. 
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XXVII 


TWO ETERNITIES 
LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM 

Mupios jv, avOpwre, ypovos mpoTod, aypt pos Hw 

WAGES, Y@ Novrros pupwos eis Any 
Tis poipa Cots brrodeiretat ) Scov Gaocoy 

oTLypLH, Kal oTuypis el Te YapNAOTEpon ; 
Mixpn cev Con reOrppevn ovdé yap avrn 

ndet’, ANA’ €xOpod atuyvorépn Bavadrov. 


XXVIII 


THE LORD OF LANDS 
AMMIANUS 
Kap péypes “Hpaxréous orndrav Ons twapopitov 
yns pépos avOpwrrots Tacw ico ce pévet, 
Keion 8’ "Ip@ Spocos, éxwv oBorod awréov ovdér, 
Els THY OUKETL ONY YRV avadvopeEvos. 


X XIX 


THE PRICE OF RICHES 
PALLADAS 
IIXoureis, cat Ti TO NoTroy ; atrEepYomEvos META TAVTOU 
Tov ThodTOY aupers els Topov EXxopeEVOS : 


27 
Infinite, O man, was the foretime until thou camest to thy dawn, 
and what remains is infinite on through Hades: what share is left 
for life but the bigness of a pinprick, and tinier than a pinprick if 
such there be? Little is thy life and afflicted ; for not even so it 
is sweet, but more loathed than hateful death. 


28 
Though thou pass beyond thy landmarks far as the pillars of 
Heracles, the share of earth that is equal to all men awaits thee, 
and thou shalt lie even as Irus, having nothing more than thine 
obolus, mouldering into a land that at last is not thine. 


29 
Thou art rich, and what of it in the end? as thou departest, 
dost thou drag thy riches with thee, pulling them into the coffin ? 
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Tov mrodtov cvvdyets Satravav ypovov’ ov Svvacar Sé 
Cwis cwpedoat péeTpa Treptocorepa. 


XXX 
THE DARKNESS OF DAWN 
AMMIANUS 
"Has €& nots mapatréptrerat, elt’, auedovvTar 
e “ > o 4 e , 
nav, eEaipyns Hes o troppupeos, 
Kai rovs pev tHkas, Tovs 8 Grrnaas, évious &é 
guonoas, afer wavras és &y BapaGpor. 


XXXI 
NIL EXPEDIT 
PALLADAS 
[js éréBnv yupvos, yupvos 0 iro yaiay drei, 
kal Te paTnv moyOa, yuuvor opav To TéXos ; 


XXXII 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
LUCIAN 
@vnta ta Tov Ovntayv, cal wavta wapépyeTac pas: 
jv S€ py, GAN’ Hpeis avta wapepyopucBa. 


Thou gatherest riches at expense of time, and thou canst not heap 
up more exceeding measures of life. 
30 


Morning by morning passes ; then, while we heed not, suddenly 
the Dark One will be come, and, some by decaying, and some by 
parching, and some by swelling, will lead us all to the one pit. 


31 
Naked I came on earth, and naked I depart under earth, and 
why do I vainly labour, seeing the naked end? 


32 
-- Mortal is what belongs to mortals, and all P emtOgs pass by us; 
and if not, yet we pass by them. 
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XXXII 


THE SUM OF KNOWLEDGE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
Ovx juny, yevounv’® hunr, ov« ciuc? tocadta’ 
et O€ Tus GAN’ epéet, revoetar’ ov‘ Ecopat. 


XXXIV 


NIHILISM 
GLYCON 


4 
Ilavta yéXos Kal wavta Kos Kal wavta To pndév’ 
/ A 9 3 c 9 \ , 
wavtTa yap €€ adoyav €oTl TA yryvoueva. 


XXXV 


NEPENTHE 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 

Il ds yevounv ; 1obev eiui; tivos yap AAOov ; arredOeiv. 

Twas Suvapai Te padeiv, pndev eriorapevos ; 
Ovdev ey yevounv’ wdadrw éccopat ws Wdpos ja‘ 

ovdey Kat pndev TOY pepoTT@Y TO YEVOS. 
"AXN’ aye poe Baxyoro pirndovoy evrve vapa: 

TOUTO Yydp eoTt KaK@V happaxoy avridoTov. 


33 
I was not, I came to be; I was, I am not: that is all; and who 
shall say more, will lie: I shall not be. 


34 
All is laughter, and all is dust, and all is nothing; for out of 
unreason is all that is. 


35 
How was I born? whence am I? why did I come? to go again: 
how can I learn anything, knowing nothing? Being nothing, I 
was born ; again I shall be as I was before; nothing and nothing- 
worth is the human race. Come then, serve to me the joyous 
fountain of Bacchus ; for this is the drug counter-charming ills. 
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XXXVI 


THE SLAUGHTER-HOUSE 
PALLADAS 
Ilavres te Oavat@ tnpovpeba nai Tpepoper Oa 
@s ayédn Yotpwyv apalopéevay aroyas. 


XXXVII 


LACRIMAE RERUM 
PALLADAS 
Aaxpuyéwy yevounv nat Saxpucas atrobvnokw 
Saxpvor & év mrodXois Tov Biov evpoy Grov. 
*Q. yévos avOpwrewv roAvdaxpuoy, acbevés, OlxTpov, 
cupopevoy Kata yns Kat Stadvopevor. 


XXXVIII 


THE WORLD’S WORTH 
AESOPUS 
las tus dvev Oavdrov ce huyn, Bie; pupia yap cev 
AuUYpa, Kal oUTE huyeiv evpapes OTE héperv 
“Hdéa pév yap cov Ta pice Kanda, yaia, Oddacoa, 
dotpa, ceXnvains KvKda Kal nediov, 
Tada §¢ ravra poBou te Kat adyea: Kav Te TaOy Tis 
écOXov, apuorBainv éxdéxerar Néueouv. 


36 
We all are watched and fed for Death as a herd of swine 
butchered wantonly. 
37 
Weeping I was born and having wept I die, and I found all my 
living amid many tears. O tearful, weak, pitiable race of men, 
dragged under earth and mouldering away ! 


38 
How might one escape thee, O life, without dying? for thy 
sorrows are numberless, and neither escape nor endurance is easy. 
For sweet indeed are thy beautiful things of nature, earth, sea, stars, 
the orbs of moon and sun; but all else fears and pains, and though 
one have a good thing befal him, there succeeds it an answering 
Nemesis, 
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XXXIX 


PIS-ALLER 
THEOGNIS 
Tlavrwy pév pn pivae ériyPoviovcwv dpirrov 
3. 9 “ b gs b] s 
und éovdety avyas o€€os neAiov' 
®uvra 8’ btrws wxicta TwvAas ’Aisao repjcat 
Kal xeioOar rorAAHY yv érapnodpevov. 


XL 


THE SORROW OF LIFE 
POSIDIPPUS 
Tlo¢dnv tis Btorovo ran TpiBov ; ety ayoph pev 
( 4 e 9 \ 4 
veixea Kal yanrerral mpntces’ ev 5é Sopocs 
Ppovrides’ ev § dypois xapatwv adus* ev de Oadacon 
tapBos* él Eeivns 8, Hv pev eyns Tt, Séos, 
a J A bd U , > bd] UA 
Hy 8 drropas, avinpov’ yers ydpov ; ovK apeptuvos 
Exceat’ ov yapéets; Ons Er’ epnuotepos’ 
Téxva wovot’ mnpwots atrats Bios’ ai veorntes 
adpoves’ at trodsat 8 Eurradw adpavecs. 
"Hy dpa toivde Svoiy évos aipecis, TO yevér Bar 
pndérot’ 4 To Oaveiy avtixa TiKTOmEvon. 


39 


Of all things not to be born into the world is best, nor to see 
the beams of the keen sun; but being born, as swiftly as may 
be to pass the gates of Hades, and lie under a heavy heap of 
earth. 

“6 

What path of life may one hold? In the market-place are 
strifes and hard dealings, in the house cares ; in the country labour \ 
enough, and at sea terror; and abroad, if thou hast aught, fear, 
and if thou art in poverty, vexation. Art married? thou wilt not ! 
be without anxieties ; unmarried? thy life is yet lonelier. Children 
are troubles; a childless life is a crippled one. Youth is foolish, 
and grey hairs again feeble. In the end, then, the choice is of one 
of these two, either never to be born, or, as soon as born, to die. 
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XLI 


THE JOY OF LIFE 
METRODORUS 
Ilaytoinv Bioroto rapots tptBov’ ety ayoph pev 
xvdea Kat mivutal mpnéces’ év Sé Sopors 
“Aprraup’* év 8 aypois puovos ydpss’ ev 5é Oadaoay 
xépdos" emi Ecivns, qv pev Exys Tt, KrEOS, 
“Hy & aropis, povos oldas* eyers ydpov ; olxos aptoros 
Eccetau’ ov yapéets ; Sys &r’ EXagdporepos’ 
Téxva mo0os° adpovris atrats Bios’ ai veornres 
pwpanréar’ trodal 8 éuradsy evoeBees’ 
Ovxn dpa trav Sicoay évos alpeots, } To yever Oat 
pndétror’ 4) 70 Oavety’ wavra yap ecOAad Big. 


XLII 


QUIETISM 
PALLADAS ‘ 
Tire parnv, avOperre, troveis nal mavra Tapaccess 
KAnp@ SovrAEvwY THO KATA THY yévEer ; 
Tour cavrov ages’ To Saipove wn pidoveixer’ 
ony Se TUXNY oTépywY Hovyinv ayaa. 


41 
Hold every path of life. In the market-place are honours and 
prudent dealings, in the house rest ; in the country the charm of 
nature, and at sea gain ; and abroad, if thou hast aught, glory, and 
if thou art in poverty, thou alone knowest it. Art married? so 
will thine household be best; unmarried? thy life is yet lighter. 
Children are darlings ; a childless life is an unanxious one: youth 
is strong, and grey hairs again reverend. The choice is not, then, of 
one of the two, either never to be born or to die; for all things are 
good in life. 
42 , 
Why vainly, O man, dost thou labour and disturb everything 
when thou art slave to the lot of thy birth? Yield thyself to it, 
strive not with Heaven, and, accepting thy fortune, be content with 
quiet. 
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XLII 


EQUANIMITY 
PALLADAS 
Ei ro dépov oe héper, pépe xat dépov’ ei 8 dyavaxreis 
xal cavrov AuTrEis, Kal TO Hépov ce Héper. 


XLIV 


THE RULES OF THE GAME 
PALLADAS 
Lenvy was 0 Bios nal ralyviov' 4 wade rrailerv 
THv orrovdny petabels, h hépe Tas ddvvas. 


XLV 


THE ONE HOPE 
PAULUS SILENTIARIUS 
Od 76 Sfv yaplecoay Exes Grow, GAA 70 pia 
gpovridas éx orépywy Tas TodMoKpoTadous. 
TIdobrov yew €6éXm Tov éapxiov, 7 88 wepico 
Oupoy ael caréder ypucopavis werdérn’ 
"EvOev ev avOpwrotcww apeiova trodraxe Syets 
Kat Trevinv wAovTOU, Kal Biorov Odvarov. 
Taira ob yuyvackar xpadlys uve cenevOous 
eis lav eiaopowy érrrida, THY codiny. 


43 
If that which bears all things bears thee, bear thou and be 
borne ; and if thou art indignant and vexest thyself, even so that 
which bears all things bears thee. 


44 
All life is a stage and a game: either learn to play it, laying by 
seriousness, or bear its pains. 
45 
It is not living that has essential delight, but throwing away out 
of the breast cares that silver the temples. I would have wealth 
sufficient for me, and the excess of maddening care for gold ever 
eats away the spirit; thus among men thou wilt find often death 
better than life, as poverty than wealth. Knowing this, do thou 
make straight the paths of thine heart, looking to the one hope, 
Wisdom. 
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XLVI 


AMOR MYSTICUS 
MARIANUS 


Ilod coe rofov éxeivo twaXtivtovoy of 7’ amo aeio 
Inyvumevor pecaTny és xpadiny Sovaxes ; 
Ilod awrepa ; tov Napras Trodvwduvos ; és Ti Se TpLcTa 
oTéupata xepoly eyes, xpatl 8 ér’ adro hépets ; 
b > \ , lA UA ) > \ U 
Ovx azo travdnpou, Eéve, Kumrpsdos, ovx aro yains 
9 e 4 , UA 
eit al urNalns Exyovos evppoavvns, 
"AAN’ éyw és xabapny peporrwy dpéva wupaoy avdrTe 
b) a N +] b) X > , 
evpabins, yuyny 8 ovpavoy eicavaya’ 
"Ex 8 aperav orehavous micipwy wWréKw’ Ov ad’ Exaarns 
U4 , , Aa , 
tovadse hépwy, mopar To copins oréhopar. 


XLVII 


THE LAST WORD 
PALLADAS 
TIoAAa Aanreis, avOpwrre, yapai Sé TiOn peta pexpov’ 
ciya, Kai pedréta Cav ett Tov Oavarov. 


46 


Where is that backward-bent bow of thine, and the reeds that 
leap from thy hand and stick fast in mid-heart? where are thy 
wings? where thy grievous torch? and why carriest thou three 
crowns in thy hands, and wearest another on thy head ?—I spring 
not from the common Cyprian, O stranger, I am not from earth, 
the offspring of sensual joy; but I light the torch of learning in 
pure human minds, and lead the soul upwards into heaven. And I 
twine crowns of the four virtues ; whereof carrying these, one from 
each, I crown myself with the first, the crown of Wisdom. 


47 


Thou talkest much, O man, and thou art laid in earth after a 
little ; keep silence, and while thou yet livest, meditate on death. 
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Ea tempestate fios poetarum fuit 
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Greek literature from its earliest historical beginnings to 


its final extinction in the Middle Ages falls naturally under 
five periods. These are:—(1) Greece before the Persian 
wars ; (2) the ascendency of Athens; (3) the Alexandrian 
monarchies; (4) Greece under Rome; (5) the Byzantine 
empire of the East. The authors of epigrams included in 
this selection are spread over all these periods through a 
space of about fifteen centuries. 


I. Period of the lyric poets and of the complete polttical 
development of Greece, from the earliest time to the 
repulse of the Perstan invasion, B.C. 480. 


MIMNERMUS of Smyrna fl. B.C. 634-600, and was the con- 
temporary of Solon. He is spoken of as the ‘inventor of 
elegy’, and was apparently the first to employ the elegiac 
metre in threnes and love-poems. Only a few fragments, 
about eighty lines in all, of his poetry survive. 
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ERINNA of Rhodes, the contemporary of Sappho according 
to ancient tradition, fl. 600 B.C., and died very young. There 
are three epigrams in the Palatine Anthology under her name, 
probably genuine: see Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 141, and the note 
on Iv. 6 of this selection. Besides the fragments given by 
Bergk, detached phrases of hers are probably preserved in 
Anth, Pal, vii. 12 and 13, and in the description by Christo- 
dorus of her statue in the gymnasium at Constantinople, 
Anth, Pal. ii, 108-110, She was included in the Garland of 
Meleager, who speaks, /. 12, of the ‘sweet maiden-fleshed 
crocus of Erinna’. 

THEOGNIS of Megara, the celebrated elegiac and gnomic 
poet, fl. B.c. 548, and was still alive at the beginning of the 
Persian wars, The fragments we possess are from an Antho- 
logy of his works, and amount to about 1400 lines in all. He 
employed elegiac verse as a vehicle for every kind of political 
and social poetry ; some of the poems were sung to the flute 
at banquets and are more akin to lyric poetry; others, de- 
scribed as yvapmar 8’ édeyetas, elegiac sentences, can hardly 
be distinguished in essence from ‘hortatory’ epigrams, and 
two of them have accordingly been included as epigrams of 
Life in this selection. 

ANACREON of Teos in Ionia, B.C. 563-478, migrated with 
his countrymen to Abdera on the capture of Teos by the 
Persians, B.C. 540. He then lived for some years at the 
court of Polycrates of Samos (who died B.c. 522), and after- 
wards, like Simonides, at that of Hipparchus of Athens, 
finally returning to Teos, where he died at the age of 
eighty-five. Of his genuine poetry only a few inconsider- 
able fragments are left; and his wide fame rests chiefly on 
the pseudo-Anacreontea, a collection of songs chiefly of a 
convivial and amatory nature, written at different times but 
all of a late date, which have come down to us in the form 
of an appendix to the Palatine Ms, of the Anthology, and 
from being used as a school-book have obtained a circula- 
tion far beyond their intrinsic merit. The Garland of 
Meleager, 4 35, speaks of ‘the unsown honeysuckle of 
Anacreon’, including both lyrical poetry (péA:cpa) and 
epigrams (éAeyor) as distinct from one another. The Pala- 
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tine Anthology contains twenty-one epigrams under his 
name, a group of twelve together (vi. 134-145) transferred 
bodily, it would seem, from some collection of his works, 
and the rest scattered; and there is one other in Planudes. 
Most are plainly spurious, and none certainly authentic ; 
but one of the two given here (III. 8) has the note of style of 
this period, and is probably genuine. The other (XI. 33) is 
obviously of Alexandrian date, and is probably by Leonidas 
of Tarentum. 

SIMONIDES of Ceos, B.C. 556-467, the most eminent of the 
lyric poets, lived for some years at the court of Hipparchus of 
Athens (B.C. 528-514), afterwards among the feudal nobility of 
Thessaly, and was again living at Athens during the Persian 
wars. The later years of his life were spent with Pindar and 
Aeschylus at the court of Hiero of Syracuse. He was in- 
cluded in the Garland of Maleager (/. 8, ‘the fresh shoot of 
the vine-blossom of Simonides’); fifty-nine epigrams are 
under his name in the Palatine MS., and eighteen more in 
Planudes, besides nine others doubtfully ascribed to him. 
Several of his epigrams are quoted by Herodotus; others 
are preserved by Strabo, Plutarch, Athenaeus, etc. In 
all, according to Bergk, we have ninety authentic epi- 
grams from his hand. There were two later poets of 
the same name, Simonides of Magnesia, who lived under 
Antiochus the Great about 200 B.c., and Simonides of 
Carystus, of whom nothing definite is known; some of the 
spurious epigrams may be by one or other of them. 

Beyond the point to which Simonides brought it the 
epigram never rose. In him there is complete ease of 
workmanship and mastery of form together with the noble 
and severe simplicity which later poetry lost. His dedi- 
cations retain something of the archaic stiffness; but his 
magnificent epitaphs are among our most precious inherit- 
ances from the greatest thought and art of Greece. 

BACCHYLIDES of Iulis in Ceos flourished B.c. 470. He 
was the nephew of Simonides, and lived with him at the 
court of Hiero. There are only two epigrams in the 
Anthology under his name. The Garland of Meleager, 
/. 34, speaks of ‘the yellow ears from the blade of 
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Bacchylides’. This phrase may contain an allusion to his 
dedicatory epigram to the West Wind, II. 35 in this selection. 
Finally, forming the transition between this and the great 
Athenian period, comes AESCHYLUS, B.C. 525-456. That 
Aeschylus wrote elegiac verse, including a poem on the 
dead at Marathon, is certain; fragments are preserved by 
Plutarch and Theophrastus, and there is a well-supported 
tradition that he competed with Simonides on that occasion. 
As to the authorship of the two epigrams extant under his 
name there is much difference of opinion. Bergk does not 
come to any definite conclusion. Perhaps all that can be 
said is that they do not seem unworthy of him, and that 
they certainly have the style and tone of the best period, 
It is, however, suspicious that a poet of his great eminence 
should not be mentioned in the Garland of Maleager; for 
we can hardly suppose these epigrams, if genuine, either 
unknown to Meleager or intentionally omitted by him. 


II. Period of the ascendency of Athens, and of the great 
dramatists and historians; from the repulse of the 
Persian invasion to the extinction of Greek freedom at 
the battle of Chaeronea, B.C. 480-338. 


In this period the epigram almost disappears, overwhelmed 
apparently by the greater forms of poetry which were then 
in their perfection. Between Simonides and Plato there is 
not a single name on our list, the lines on Euripides, IV. 13 
in this selection, attributed to the historian THUCYDIDES 
(B.C. 471-401) being of later, probably of Alexandrian date ; 
and it is not till the period of the transition, the first half 
of the fourth century B.C., that the epigram begins to re- 
appear. About 400 B.C. a new grace and delicacy is added 
to it by PLATO (B.C. 429-347 ; the tradition, in itself probable, 
is that he wrote poetry when a very young man). Thirty- 
two epigrams in the Anthology are ascribed, some doubtfully, 
to one Plato or another; a few of obviously late date to a 
somewhat mythical PLATO JUNIOR (o Newrepos), and one to 
PLATO THE COMEDIAN (fl. 428-389), the contemporary and 
rival of Aristophanes. Ina note to II. 22 in this selection 
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something is said as to the authenticity of the epigrams 
ascribed tothe great Plato. He was included in the Garland 
of Meleager, who speaks, //. 47-8, of ‘the golden bough of 
the ever-divine Plato, shining everywhere in excellence ’— 
a phrase the more remarkable that it anticipates, and may 
even in some degree have suggested, the mystical golden 
bough of Virgil. 

To the same period belongs PARRHASIUS of Ephesus, who 

fl. 400 B.C., the most eminent painter of his time, in whose 
work the rendering of the ideal human form was considered 
to have reached its highest perfection. Two epigrams and 
part of a third ascribed to him are preserved in Athenaeus. 
. DEMODOCUS of Leros, a small island in the Sporades, is 
probably to be placed here. Nothing is known as to his life, 
nor as to his date beyond the one fact that an epigram of 
his is quoted by Aristotle, Ezz. N. vii.9. Four epigrams by 
him, all couplets containing a sarcastic point of the same 
kind, are preserved in the Palatine Anthology. 


III. Pertod of the great Alexandrian monarchies; from 
the accession of Alexander the Great to the annexation 
of Syria by the Roman Republic, B.C. 336-65. 


Throughout these three centuries epigrammatists flourished 
in great abundance, so much so that the epigram ranked as 
one of the important forms of poetry. After the first fifty 
years of the period there is no appreciable change in the 
manner and style of the epigram ; and so, in many cases 
where direct evidence fails, dates can only be assigned 
vaguely. The history of the Alexandrian epigram begins 
with two groups of poets, none of them quite of the first 
importance, but all of great literary interest, who lived just 
before what is known as the Alexandrian style became pro- 
nounced ; the first group continuing the tradition of pure 
Greece, the second founding the new style. After them the 
most important names, in chronological order, are Calli- 
machus of Alexandria, Leonidas of Tarentum, Theocritus 
of Syracuse, Antipater of Sidon, and Meleager of Gadara. 
These names show how Greek literature had now become 
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diffused with Greek civilisation through the countries bor- 
dering the eastern half of the Mediterranean. 
The period may then be conveniently subdivided under 
five heads— 
(1) Poets of Greece Proper and Macedonia, continuing the 
purely Greek tradition in literature. 
(2) Founders of the Alexandrian School. 
(3) The earlier Alexandrians of the third century B.C. 
(4) The later Alexandrians of the second century B.C. 
(5) Just on the edge of this period, Meleager and his con- 
temporaries: transition to the Roman period. 


(1) ADAEUS or ADDAEUS, called ‘the Macedonian’ in 
the title of one of his epigrams, was a contemporary of 
Alexander the Great. Among his epigrams are epitaphs 
on Alexander and on Philip; his date is further fixed by 
the mention of Potidaea in another epigram, as Cassander, 
who died B.C. 296, changed the name of the city into 
Cassandrea. Eleven epigrams are extant under his name, 
but one is headed ‘ Adaeus of Mitylene’ and may be by a 
different hand, as Adaeus was a common Macedonian name. 
They are chiefly poems of country life, prayers to Demeter 
and Artemis, and hunting scenes, full of fresh air, with a 
serious sense of religion and something of Macedonian 
gravity. The picture they give of the simple and refined 
life of the Greek country gentleman, like Xenophon in his 
old age at Scillus, is one of the most charming and intimate 
glimpses we have of the ancient world, carried on quietly 
among the drums and tramplings of Alexander’s conquests, 
of which we are faintly reminded by another epigram on an 
Indian beryl. 

ANYTE of Tegea is one of the foremost names among the 
epigrammatists, and it is somewhat surprising that we know 
all but nothing of her from external sources. ‘The lilies of 
Anyte’ stand at the head of the list of poets in the Garland 
of Meleager, 7.5; and Antipater of Thessalonica in a cata- 
logue of poetesses (Anth. Pal. ix. 26) speaks of ’Avurns oropa 
Onrv0v"Opnpov. The only epigram which gives any clue to 

her date is one on the death of three Milesian girls in a 
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Gallic invasion, probably that of B.c. 279; but this is headed 
‘Anyte of Mitylene’, and is very possibly by another hand. 
A late tradition says that a statue of her was made by the 
sculptors Cephisodotus and Euthycrates, whose date is 
about 300 B.C., but we are not told whether they were her 
contemporaries. Twenty-four epigrams are ascribed to her, 
twenty of which seem genuine. They are so fine that some 
critics have wished to place her in the great lyric period ; 
but their deep and most refined feeling for nature rather 
belongs to this age. They are principally dedications and 
epitaphs, written with great simplicity of description and 
_ much of the grand style of the older poets, and showing (if 
the common theory as to her date be true) a deep and sym- 
pathetic study of Simonides. 

Probably to this group belong also the following poets: 

HEGESIPPUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, three dedication and five epitaphs, in a simple 
and severe style. The reference in the Garland of Meleager, 
/, 25, to ‘the maenad grape-cluster of Hegesippus’ is so 
wholly inapplicable to these that we must suppose it to refer 
to a body of epigrams now lost, unless this be the same 
Hegesippus with the poet of the New Comedy who flourished 
at Athens about 300 B.C., and the reference be to him as a 
comedian rather than an epigrammatist. 

PERSES, called ‘the Theban’ in the heading of one epi- 
gram, ‘the Macedonian’ in that of another (no difference of 
style can be traced between them), a poet of the same type 
as Addaeus, with equal simplicity and good taste, but 
inferior power. The Garland of Meleager, /. 26, speaks of 
‘the scented rush of Perses’, There are nine epigrams of 
his in the Palatine Anthology, including some beautiful 
epitaphs. 

PHAEDIMUS of Bisanthe in Macedonia, author of an epic 
called the Hevacleza according to Athenaeus. ‘The gilli- 
flower of Phaedimus’ is mentioned in the Garland of Mele- 
ager, /.51. Two of the four epigrams under his name, a 
beautiful dedication, and a very noble epitaph, are in this 
selection; the other two, which are in the appendix of 
epigrams in mixed metres at the end of the Palatine 
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Anthology (Section xiii.) are very inferior, and seem to be 
by another hand. 


(2) Under this head is a group of three distinguished 
poets and critics: 


PHILETAS of Cos, a contemporary of Alexander, and tutor 
to the children of Ptolemy 1. He was chiefly distinguished 
as an elegiac poet. Theocritus (vii. 39) names him along with 
Asclepiades as his master in style, and Propertius repeatedly 
couples him in the same way with Callimachus. If one may 
judge from the few fragments extant, chiefly in Stobaeus, 
his poetry was simpler and more dignified than that of the 
Alexandrian school, of which he may be called the founder. 
He was also one of the earliest commentators on Homer, 
the celebrated Zenodotus being his pupil. 


SIMMIAS of Rhodes, who fl. rather before 300 B.C., and was 
the author of four books of miscellaneous poems including 
an epic history of Apollo. ‘ The tall wild-pear of Simmias’ 
is in the Garland of Meleager, 2. 30. Two of the seven 
epigrams under his name in the Palatine Anthology are 
headed ‘Simmias of Thebes’. This would be the disciple 
of Socrates, best known as one of the interlocutors in the 
Phaedo, But these epigrams are undoubtedly of the Alex- 
andrian type, and quite in the same style as the rest; and 
the title is probably a mistake. Simmias is also the reputed 
author of several of the ypidoe or pattern-poems at the end 
of the Palatine MS. 


ASCLEPIADES, son of Sicelides of Samos, who flourished 
B.C. 290, one of the most brillant authors of the period. 
Theocritus (1. c. s#pra) couples him with Philetas as a model 
of excellence in poetry. This passage fixes his date towards 
the end of the reign of Ptolemy I. to whose wife Berenice 
and daughter Cleopatra there are references in his epigrams. 
There are forty-three epigrams of his in the Anthology ; 
nearly all of them amatory, with much wider range and 
more delicate feeling than most of the erotic epigrams, and 
all with the firm clear touch of the classical period. There 
are also one or two fine epitaphs. The reference in the 
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Garland of Meleager, /. 46, to ‘the wind-flowers of the son 
of Sicelides’ is another of Meleager’s exquisite criticisms. 


(3) LEONIDAS OF TARENTUM is the reputed author of 
one hundred and eleven epigrams in the Anthology, chiefly 
dedicatory and sepulchral. In the case of some of these, 
however, there is confusion between him and his namesake, 
Leonidas of Alexandria, the author of about forty epigrams 
in the Anthology, who lived in the reign of Nero. In two 
epigrams Leonidas speaks of himself as a poor man, and in 
another, an epitaph written for himself, says that he led a 
wandering life and died far from his native Tarentum. His 
date is most nearly fixed by the inscription (Anth. Pal. vi. 
130, attributed to him on the authority of Planudes) for a 
dedication by Pyrrhus of Epirus after a victory over Anti- 
gonus and his Gallic mercenaries, probably that recorded 
under B.C. 274. Tarentum, with the other cities of Magna 
Graecia, was about this time in the last straits of the struggle 
against the Italian confederacy; this or private reasons may 
account for the tone of melancholy in the poetry of Leonidas. 
He invented a particular style of dedicatory epigram, in 
which the implements of some trade or professon are enu- 
merated in ingenious circumlocutions; these have been 
singled out for special praise by Sainte-Beuve, but will 
hardly be interesting to many readers. The Garland of 
Meleager, /. 15, mentions ‘the rich ivy-clusters of Leonidas’, 
and the phrase well describes the diffuseness and slight want 
of firmness and colour in his otherwise graceful style. 

NossIs of Locri, in Magna Graecia, is the contemporary 
of Leonidas; her date being approximately fixed by an 
epitaph on Rhinthon of Syracuse, who flourished 300 B.C. 
We know a good many details about her from her eleven 
epigrams in the Anthology, some of which are only inferior 
to those of Anyte. The Garland of Meleager, /. 10, speaks 
of ‘the scented fair-flowering iris of Nossis, on whose tablets 
Love himself melted the wax’; and, like Anyte, she is men- 
tioned with the characteristic epithet ‘woman-tongued’, by 
Antipater of Thessalonica is his list of poetesses. She her- 
self claims (Anth. Pad. vii. 718) to be a rival of Sappho. 
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To the same, or a somewhat later date, must be assigned 
PHANIAS, the author of eight epigrams in the Anthology, 
four of which are dedications in the manner of Leonidas. 
‘The corn-flowers of Phanias’ are mentioned in the Garland 
of Meleager, /. 20. The epitaph in this selection (III. 40) is, 
however, given by Planudes under the name of Theophanes, 
and may be by a different author. It is much simpler and 
finer than any of the rest. 

THEOCRITUS of Syracuse lived for some time at Alex- 
andria under Ptolemy II., about 280 B.c., and afterwards at 
Syracuse under Hiero 11. From some allusions to the latter 
in the Idyls, it seems that he lived into the first Punic war, 
which broke out B.C. 264. Twenty-nine epigrams are 
ascribed to him on some authority or other in the Antho- 
logy; of these Ahrens allows only nine as genuine 

NIcIAS of Miletus, physician, scholar, and poet, was the 
contemporary and close friend of Theocritus. Idyl xi. is 
addressed to him, and the scholiast says he wrote an idylin 
reply to it; Idyl xxii. was sent with the gift of an ivory 
spindle to his wife, Theugenis ; and one of Theocritus’ epi- 
grams (Anth. Pal. vi. 337) was written for him as a dedication. 
There are eight epigrams of his in the Anthology (Axzh. 
Pal, xi. 398 is wrongly attributed to him, and should be re- 
ferred to Nicarchus), chiefly dedications and inscriptions for 
rural places in the idyllic manner. ‘The green mint of 
Nicias’ is mentioned, probably with an allusion to his pro- 
fession, in the Garland of Meleager, /. 19. 

CALLIMACHUS of Alexandria, the most celebrated and 
the most wide in his influence of Alexandrian scholars and 
poets, was descended from the noble family of the Battiadae 
of Cyrene. He studied at Alexandria, and was appointed 
principal keeper of the Alexandrian library by Ptolemy I1., 
about the year 260 B.c. This position he held till his death 
twenty years later. He was a prolific author in both prose 
and verse. Sixty-three epigrams of his are preserved in 
the Palatine Anthology, and two more by Strabo and Athe- 
naeus ; five others in the Anthology are ascribed to him on 
more or less doubtful authority. He brought to the epigram 
the utmost finish of which it is capable. Many of his epi- 
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grams are spoiled by over-elaboration and affected dainti- 
ness of style; but when he writes simply his execution is 
incomparable. The Garland of Meleager, /. 21, speaks of 
‘the sweet myrtle-berry of Callimachus, ever full of acid 
honey’; and there is in all his work a pungent flavour which 
is sometimes bitter and sometimes exquisite. 

POSIDIPPUS, the author of twenty-five extant epigrams, 
of which twenty are in the Anthology, is more than once 
referred to as ‘the epigrammatist’, and so is probably a 
different person from the comedian, the last distinguished 
name of the New Comedy, who began to exhibit after the 
death of Menander in B.C. 291. He probably lived some- 
what later; the Garland of Meleager, /. 45, couples ‘the 
wild corn-flowers of Posidippus and Hedylus’, and Hedylus 
was the contemporary of Callimachus. One of his epigrams 
refers to the Stoic Cleanthes, who became head of the school 
B.C. 263 and died about B.C. 220, as though already an old 
master. 

With Posidippus may be placed METRODORUS, the author 
of an epigram in reply to one by Posidippus (XII. 39, 40 in 
this selection). Whether this be contemporary or not, it 
can hardly be by the same Metrodorus as the forty arith- 
metical problems which are given in an appendix to the 
Palatine Anthology (Section xiv.), or the epigram on a 
Byzantine lawyer, Anth. Pal. ix. 712. These may be all 
by a geometrician of the name who is mentioned as having 
lived in the age of Constantine. 

MOERO or MyroO of Byzantium, daughter of the tragedian 
Homerus, flourished towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy 
I1., about 250 B.C. She wrote epic and lyric poetry as well 
as epigrams; a fragment of her epic called /nemosyne is 
preserved in Athenaeus. Antipater of Thessalonica men- 
tions her in his list of famous poetesses. Of the ‘many 
martagon-lilies of Moero’ in the Anthology of Meleager 
(Garland, /. 5) only two are extant, both dedications. 

NICAENETUS of Samos flourished about the same time. 
There are four epigrams of his in the Anthology, and another 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who, in connexion with a Samian 
custom, adduces him as ‘a poet of the country’. He also 
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wrote epic poems. The Garland of Meleager, /. 29, speaks 
of ‘the myrrh-twigs of Nicaenetus ’. 


EUPHORION of Chalcis in Euboea, grammarian and poet, 
was born B.C. 274, and in later life was chief librarian at 
the court of Antiochus the Great, who reigned B.c. 224-187. 
His poems, translated into Latin by C. Cornelius Gallus 
(Virgil, Ect. vi. 64-73, x. 50, 51), had an immense reputation. 
His influence on Latin poetry provoked the well-known 
sneer of Cicero (Zuse. iii. 19) at the cantores Euphorionis ; 
cf. also Cic. de Div. ii. 64, and Suetonius, 7tderius, c. 70. 
Only two epigrams of his are extant in the Palatine Antho- 
logy. The Garland of Meleager, /. 23, speaks of ‘the rose- 
campion of Euphorion’, 


RHIANUS of Crete flourished about 200 B.C., and was 
chiefly celebrated as an epic poet. Besides mythological 
epics, he wrote metrical histories of Thessaly, Elis, Achaea, 
and Messene ; Pausanias quotes verses from the last of these, 
Messen. i. 6, xvii. 11. Suetonius, 4c. supra, mentions 
him along with Euphorion as having been greatly admired 
by Tiberius. There are nine epigrams by him, erotic and 
dedicatory, in the Palatine Anthology, and another is quoted 
by Athenaeus. The Garland of Meleager, / 11, couples him 
with the marjoram-blossom. 


THEODORIDES of Syracuse, the author of nineteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, flourished towards the close of the 
third century B.C., one of his epigrams being an epitaph on 
Euphorion. He also wrote lyric poetry; Athenaeus men- 
tions a dithyrambic poem of his called the Centaurs, anda 
Hymn to Love. The Garland of Meleager, /. 53, speaks of 
‘the fresh-blossoming festal wild-thyme of Theodorides’. 

A little earlier in date is MNASALCAS of Plataeae, near 
Sicyon, on whom Theodorides wrote an epitaph (Anzh. Pal. 
xiii. 21), which speaks of him as imitating Simonides, and 
criticises his style as turgid. This criticism is not borne 
out by his eighteen extant epigrams in the Palatine Antho- 
logy, which are in the best manner, with something of the 
simplicity of his great model, and even a slight austerity of 
style which takes us back to Greece Proper. The Garland 
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of Meleager seizes this quality when it speaks, /. 16, of ‘ the 
tresses of the sharp pine of Mnasalcas’. 

Contemporary with Mnasalcas is PHAENNUS, coupled in 
the Garland of Meleager, 4 30, with the terebinth or 
turpentine-tree (Pistacza terebinthus). Nothing else is 
known of him, and only two epigrams of his are extant. 

MOSCHUS of Syracuse, the last of the pastoral poets, 
flourished towards the end of the third century B.C., perhaps 
as late as B.C. 200 if he was the friend of the grammarian Aris- 
tarchus. A single epigram of his is extant in Planudes. 
The Palatine Anthology includes his idyll of Love the Run- 
away (ix. 440), and the lovely hexameter fragment by Cyrus 
(ix. 136), which has without authority been attributed to 
him and is generally included among his poems. 

To this period may belong DIOTIMUS, whose name is at 
the head of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. One of 
these is headed ‘ Diotimus of Athens’, one ‘Diotimus of 
Miletus’, the rest have the name simply. Nothing is known 
from other sources of any one of them. An Athenian 
Diotimus was one of the orators surrendered to Antipater 
B.C. 322, and some of the epigrams might be of that period. 
A grammarian Diotimus of Adramyttium is mentioned in 
an epigram by Aratus of Soli (who fl. 270 B.C.) ; perhaps he 
was the poet of the Garland of Meleager, which speaks, 
/, 27, of ‘the quince from the boughs of Diotimus’. 

AUTOMEDON of Aetolia is the author of an epigram in 
the Palatine Anthology, of which the first two lines are in 
Planudes under the name of Theocritus; it is in his manner, 
and in the best style of this period. There are twelve other 
epigrams by an Automedon of the Roman period in the 
Anthology, one of them headed ‘ Automedon of Cyzicus’. 
From internal evidence these belong to the reign of Nerva 
or Trajan. An Automedon was one of the poets in the 
Anthology of Philippus (Garland, 1. 11), but is most pro- 
bably different from both of these, as that collection cannot 
well be put later than the reign of Nero, and purports to 
include only poets subsequent to Meleager: cf. supra, p. 17. 

THEAETETUS is only known as the author of three epi- 
grams in the Palatine Anthology (a fourth usually ascribed 
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to him, Anzth. Pal. vii. 444, should be referred to Theaetetus 
Scholasticus, 7/va, p. 334),and two more in Diogenes Laértius. 
From one of these last, an epitaph on the philosopher Crantor, 
who died soon after 300 B.C., he may be probably identified 
with the Theaetetus praised by Callimachus (Anzh, Pal. ix. 
565) as having abandoned poetry for philosophy. 


(4) ALCAEUS of Messene, who flourished 200 B.C., repre- 
sents the literary and political energy still surviving in 
Greece under the Achaean League. Many of his epigrams 
touch on the history of the period; several are directed 
against Philip 111. of Macedonia. The earliest to which a 
date can be fixed is on the destruction of Macynus in 
Aetolia by Philip, Bc. 218 or 219 (Polyb. iv. 65), and the 
latest on the dead at the battle of Cynoscephalae, B.c. 197, 
written before their bones were collected and buried by 
order of Antiochus B.C. 191. This epigram is mentioned 
by Plutarch as having given offence to the Roman general 
Flamininus, on account of its ascribing to the Aetolians an 
equal share with the Romans in the honour of the victory. 
Another is on the freedom of Flamininus, proclaimed at the 
Isthmia B.c. 196. An Alcaeus was one of the Epicurean 
philosophers expelled from Rome by decree of the Senate 
in B.C. 173, and may be the same. Others of his epigrams 
are on literary subjects. All are written in a hard style. 
There are twenty-two in all in the Anthology. Some of 
them are headed ‘ Alcaeus of Mitylene’, but there is no 
doubt as to the authorship; the confusion of this Alcaeus 
with the lyric poet of Mitylene could only be made by one 
very ignorant of Greek literature. The Garland of Mele- 
ager, /. 13, couples him with the hyacinth. 

Of the same period is DAMAGETUS, the author of twelve 
epigrams in the Anthology, and included as ‘a dark violet’ 
in the Garland of Meleager, 7. 21. They are chiefly epi- 
taphs, and are in the best style of the period. 

DIONYSIUS of Cyzicus must have flourished soon after 
200 B.C. from his epitaph on Eratosthenes, who died B.c. 196. 
Eight other epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, and four 
more in Planudes, are attributed to a Dionysius. One is 
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headed ‘ Dionysius of Andros’, one ‘ Dionysius of Rhodes 
(it isan epitaph on a Rhodian), one ‘ Dionysius the Sophist’, 
the others ‘ Dionysius’ simply. There were certainly several 
authors of the name, which was one of the commonest in 
Greece ; but no distinction in style can be traced among 
these epigrams, and there is little against the theory that 
most if not all are by the same author, Dionysius of Cyzicus. 

DIOSCORIDES, the author of forty-one epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, lived at Alexandria early in the second 
century B.C. An epitaph of his on the comedian Machon 
is quoted by Athenaeus, who also says that Machon was 
master to Aristophanes of Byzantium, who flourished 200 
B.C. His style shows imitation of Callimachus; the Gar- 
land of Meleager, /. 23, speaks of him as ‘the spice-plant of 
the Muses’. 

ARTEMIDORUS, a grammarian, pupil of Aristophanes of 
Byzantium and contemporary of Aristarchus, flourished 
about 180 B.C., and is the author of two epigrams in the 
Palatine Anthology, both mottoes, the one for a Theocritus, 
the other for a collection of the bucolic poets. The former 
is attributed in the Palatine MS. to Theocritus himself, but 
is assigned to Artemidorus on the authority of a MS. of 
Theocritus. 

PAMPHILUS, also a grammarian, and pupil to Aristarchus, 
was one of the poets in the Garland of Meleager (¢. 17, ‘ the 
spreading plane of the song of Pamphilus’). Only two epi- 
grams of his are extant in the Anthology. 

ANTIPATER OF SIDON is one of the most interesting 
figures of the close of this century, when Greek education 
began to permeate the Roman upper classes. Little is 
known about his life; part of it was spent at Rome in the 
society of the most cultured of the nobility. Cicero, Or. tii. 
194, makes Crassus and Catulus speak of him as familiarly 
known to them, but then dead ; the scene of the dialogue is 
laid in B.C.91. Cicero and Pliny also mention the curious 
fact that he had an attack of fever on his birthday every 
winter. ‘The young Phoenician cypress of Antipater’, in 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 42, refers to him as one of the 
more modern poets in that collection. 
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There is much confusion in the Anthology between him 
and his equally prolific namesake of the next century, 
Antipater of Thessalonica. The matter would take long 
to disentagle completely. In brief the facts are these. In 
the Palatine Anthology there are one hundred and seventy- 
eight epigrams, of which forty-six are ascribed to Antipater 
of Sidon and thirty-six to Antipater of Thessalonica, the 
remaining ninety-six being headed ‘Antipater’ merely, 
Twenty-eight other epigrams are given as by one or other 
in Planudes and Diogenes Laértius, Jacobs assigns ninety 
epigrams in all to the Sidonian poet. Most of them are 
epideictic ; a good many are on works of art and literature ; 
there are some very beautiful epitaphs. There is in his 
work a tendency towards diffuseness which goes with his 
talent in improvisation mentioned by Cicero. 

To this period seem to belong the following poets, of 
whom little or nothing is known: ARISTODICUS of Rhodes, 
author of two epigrams in the Palatine Anthology: ARIS- 
TON, author of three or four epigrams in the style of 
Leonidas of Tarentum: HERMOCREON, author of one 
dedication in the Palatine Anthology and another in Pla- 
nudes: and TYMNES author of seven epigrams in the 
Anthology, and included in the Garland of Meleager, 
/, 19, with the ‘the fair-foliaged white poplar’ for his cog- 
nisance. 


(5) MELEAGER son of Eucrates was born at the partially 
Hellenised town of Gadara in Northern Palestine (the 
Ramoth-Gilead of the Old Testament), and educated at 
Tyre. His later life was spent in the island of Cos, where 
he died at an advanced age. The scholiast to the Palatine 
MS. says he flourished in the reign of the last Seleucus ; this 
was Seleucus vi. Epiphanes, who reigned B.C. 95-93. The 
date of his celebrated Anthology cannot be much later, 
as it did not include the poems of his fellow-townsman 
Philodemus, who flourished about B.c. 60 or a little earlier. 
Like his contemporary Menippus, also a Gadarene, he wrote 
what were known as ozrovdoyéAola, miscellaneous prose 
essays putting philosophy in popular form with humorous 
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illustrations. These are completely lost, but we have frag- 
ments of the Saturae Menippeae of Varo written in imitation 
of them, and they seem to have had a reputation like that of 
Addison and the English essayists of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Meleager’s fame however is securely founded on the 
one hundred and thirty-four epigrams of his own which he 
included in his Anthology, Some further account of the 
erotic epigrams, which are about four-fifths of the whole 
number, is given above, p. 35. For all of these the MSs. of 
the Anthology are the sole source. 

DIODORUS of Sardis, commonly called ZONAS, is spoken 
of by Strabo, who was a friend of his kinsman Diodorus the 
younger (see :%fra, p. 324), as having flourished at the time 
of the invasion of Asia by Mithridates B.c. 88. He was a 
distinguished orator. Both of these poets were included in 
the Anthology of Philippus, and in the case of some of the 
epigrams it is not quite certain to which of the two they 
should be referred. Eight are usually ascribed to Zonas: 
they are chiefly dedicatory and pastoral, with great beauty 
of style and feeling for nature. , 

ERYCIUS of Cyzicus flourished about the middle of the 
first century B.C. One of his epigrams is on an Athenian 
woman who had in early life been captured at the sack of 
Athens by Sulla B.c. 80; another is against a grammarian 
Parthenius of Phocaea, possibly the same who was the 
master of Virgil. Of the fourteen epigrams in the Antho- 
logy under the name of Erycius one is headed ‘ Erycius the 
Macedonian ’ and may be by a different author. 

PHILODEMUS of Gadara was a distinguished Epicurean 
philosopher who lived at Rome in the best society of the 
Ciceronian age. He was an intimate friend of Piso, the 
Consul of B.c. 58, to whom two of his epigrams are 
addressed. Cicero, 7m Ps. 68 foll., where he attacks Piso 
for consorting with Graecu/t, almost goes out of his way to 
compliment Philodemus on his poetical genius and the 
unusual literary culture which he combined with the pro- 
fession of philosophy: and again in the de Finibus speaks of 
him as ‘a most worthy and learned man’. He is also 
referred to by Horace, 1 Sa. ii. 121. Thirty-two of his 
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epigrams, chiefly amatory, are in the Anthology, and five 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful authority. 


IV. Roman period; from the establishment of the Empire 
to the decay of art and letters after the death of Marcus 
Aureltus, B.C. 30-A.D. 180. 


This period falls into three subdivisions; (1) poets of the 
Augustan age; (2) those of what may roughly be called the 
Neronian age, about the middle of the first century ; and (3) 
those of the brief and partial renascence of art and letters 
under Hadrian, which, before the accession of Commodus, 
had again sunk away, leaving a period of some centuries 
almost wholly without either, but for the beginnings of 
Christian art and the writings of the earlier Fathers of the 
Church, Even from the outset of this period the epigram 
begins to fall off. There is a tendency to choose trifling 
subjects, and treat them either sentimentally or cynically. 
The heaviness of Roman workmanship affects all but a few 
of the best epigrams, and there is a loss of simplicity and 
clearness of outline. Many of the poets of this period, 
if not most, lived as dependants in wealthy Roman families 
and wrote to order: and we see in their work the bad results 
of an excessive taste for rhetoric and the practice of fluent 
but empty improvisation. 


(1) ANTIPATER OF THESSALONICA, the author of upwards 
of a hundred epigrams in the Anthology, is the most copious 
and perhaps the most interesting of the Augustan epi- 
grammatists. There are many allusions in his work to 
contemporary history. He lived under the patronage of 
L. Calpurnius Piso, consul in. B.c. 15, and afterwards pro- 
consul of Macedonia for several years, and was appointed 
by him governor of Thessalonica. One of his epigrams 
celebrates the. foundation of Nicopolis by Octavianus, after 
the battle of Actium ; another anticipates his victory over 
the Parthians in the expedition of B.C, 20; another is 
addressed to Gaius Caesar, who died in A.D. ‘ None can 
be ascribed certainly to a later date than this. 
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ANTIPHANES the Macedonian is the author of ten epi- 
crams in the Palatine Anthology; one of these, however, 
is headed ‘ Antiphanes of Megalopolis’ and may be by a 
different author. There is no precise indication of time in 
his poems. 

BIANOR of Bithynia is the author of twenty-two epigrams 
in the Anthology. One of them is on the destruction of 
Sardis by an earthquake in A.D. 17. He is fond of senti- 
mental treatment, which sometimes touches pathos but often 
becomes trifling. 

CRINAGORAS of Mitylene lived at Rome as a sort of court 
poet during the latter part of the reign of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Strabo as a contemporary of some distinc- 
tion. In one of his epigrams he blames himself for hanging 
on to wealthy patrons; several others are complimentary 
verses sent with small presents to the children of his aristo- 
cratic friends: one is addressed to young Marcellus with 
a copy of the poems of Callimachus. Others are on the 
return of Marcellus from the Cantabrian war, B.C. 25; on 
the victories of Tiberius in Armenia and Germany; and on 
Antonia, daughter of the triumvir and wife of Drusus. 
Another, written in the spirit of that age of tourists, speaks 
of undertaking a voyage from Asia to Italy, visiting the 
Cyclades and Corcyra on the way. Fifty-one epigrams 
are attributed to him in the Anthology ; one of these, how- 
ever (Anth. Pal. ix. 235), is on the marriage of Berenice of 
Cyrene to Ptolemy Ill. Euergetes, and must be referred to 
Callimachus or one of his contemporaries. 

D1I0ODORUS, son of Diopeithes of Sardis, also called 
Diodorus the Younger, in distinction to Diodorus Zonas 
(supra, p. 322), is mentioned as a friend of his own by 
Strabo, and was a historian and melic poet besides being 
an epigrammatist. Seventeen of the epigrams in the 
Anthology under the name of Diodorus are usually as- 
cribed to him, and include a few fine epitaphs. 

EUENUS of Ascalon is probably the author of eight 
epigrams in the Anthology ; but some of these may belong 
to other epigrammatists of the same name, Euenus of Athens, 
Euenus of Sicily, and Euenus Grammaticus, unless the last 
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two of these are the same person. Euenus of Athens has 
been doubtfully identified with Euenus of Paros, an elegiac 
poet of some note contemporary with Socrates, mentioned 
in the Phaedo and quoted by Aristotle: and it is just 
possible that some of the best of the epigrams, most of which 
are on works of art, may be his. 

PARMENIO the Macedonian is the author of sixteen epi- 
grams in the Anthology, very various in subject and for the 
most part undistinguished. 

These seven poets were included in the Anthology of 
Philippus ; of the same period, but not mentioned by name 
in the proem by that collection, are the following :— 

APOLLONIDES, author of thirty-one epigrams in the 
Anthology, perhaps the same with an Apollonides of 
Nicaea mentioned by Diogenes Laértius as having lived in 
the reign of Tiberius. One of his epigrams refers to the 
retirement of Tiberius at Rhodes from B.C. 6 to A.D. 2, and 
another mentions ‘D. Laelius Balbus, who was consul in 
B.C. 6, as travelling in Greece. 

GAETULICUS, the author of eight epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology (vi. 154 and vii. 245 are wrongly ascribed to him) 
is usually identified with Gn. Lentulus Gaetulicus, legate of 
Upper Germany, executed on suspicion of conspiracy by 
Caligula, A.D. 39, and mentioned as a writer of amatory 
poetry by Martial and Pliny. But the identification is very 
doubtful, and perhaps he rather belongs to the second 
century A.D. No precise date is indicated in any of the 
epigrams. 

POMPEIUS, author of two epigrams in the Palatine 
Anthology, also called Pompeius the Younger, is generally 
identified with M. Pompeius Theophanes, son of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene the friend of Pompey the Great, and 
himself a friend of Tiberius according to Strabo. Two 
epigrams ascribed to Phanias and Perses in the Palatine 
Anthology (vii. 537, 539) are given under the name of Theo- 
phanes, and one, headed adéozrorov in the Palatine An- 
thology (ix. 647), under the name of Pompeius, by Planudes: 
probably the ascription is to this poet in each case. 

To the same period probably belong QUINTUS MAECIUS 
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or MACCIUS, author of twelve epigrams in the Anthology, 
and MARCUS ARGENTARIUS, perhaps the same with a rhe- 
torician Argentarius mentioned by the elder Seneca, author 
of thirty-seven epigrams, chiefly amatory and convivial, 
some of which have much grace and fancy. Others place 
him in the age of Hadrian. 


(2) PHILIPPUS of Thessalonica was the compiler of an 
Anthology of epigrammatists subsequent to Meleager (see 
above, p. 16 foll.) and is himself the author of seventy-four 
extant epigrams in the Anthology besides six more dubi- 
ously ascribed to him. He wrote epigrams of all sorts, 
mainly imitated from older writers and showing but little 
original power or imagination. The latest certain historical 
allusion in his own work is one to Agrippa’s mole at Puteoli, 
but Antiphilus, who was included in his collection, certainly 
wrote in the reign of Nero, and probably Philippus was 
of about the same date. Most of his epigrams being merely 
rhetorical exercises on stock themes give no clue to his 
precise period. | 

ANTIPHILUS of Byzantium, whose date is fixed by his 
epigram on the restoration of liberty to Rhodes by the 
emperor Nero, A.D. 53 (Tac. Ann. xii. 58), is the author of 
forty-nine epigrams in the Anthology, besides three doubt- 
ful. Among them are some graceful dedications, pastoral 
epigrams, and sea-pieces. The pretty epitaph on Agricola 
(Anth, Pal. ix. 549) gives no clue to his date, as it certainly 
is not on the father-in-law of Tacitus, and no other person 
of the name appears to be mentioned in history. 

To the same period seems to belong ISIDORUS AEGE- 
ATES, author of five epigrams in the Anthology, two of them 
in iambic verse. Aegae was one of the commonest names 
of Greek towns; the most famous was in Euboea, but there 
were others in Achaia, Macedonia, Mysia, and Cilicia. An 
Isidorus Scholasticus Bolbythiotes (the last sounds like an 
Egyptian name, but there was a town Bolbe on the lake of 
the same name in Macedonia), author of one epigram in the 
Anthology which might be of the same period, is generally 
considered to be a different person. 
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JULIUS POLYAENUS is the author of a group of three epi- 
grams (Anth. Pal. ix. 7-9), which have a high seriousness 
rare in the work of this period. He has been probably 
identified with a C. Julius Polyaenus who is known from 
coins to have been a duumvir of Corinth (Colonia Julia) 
under Nero. He was a native of Corcyra, to which he 
retired after a life of much toil and travel, apparently as a 
merchant. The epigram by Polyaenus of Sardis (Anth. Pal. 
ix. I), usually referred to the same author, is in a completely 
different manner, 

LUCILIUS, the author of one hundred and twenty-three 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology (twenty others are of 
doubtful authorship) was, as we learn from himself, a gram- 
marian at Rome and a pensioner of Nero. He published 
two volumes of epigrams, somewhat like those of Martial, 
in a satiric and hyperbolical style. 

NICARCHUS is the author of forty-two epigrams of the 
same kind as those of Lucilius. Another given under his 
name (Anth, Pal. vii. 159) is of the early Alexandrian period, 
perhaps by Nicias of Miletus, as the converse mistake is 
made in the Palatine MS. with regard to xi. 398. A large 
proportion of his epigrams are directed against doctors. 
There is nothing to fix the precise part of the century in 
which he lived. 

To some part of this century also belong SecunDus of 
Tarentum and MYRINUS, each the author of four epigrams 
in the Anthology. Nothing further is known of either. 


(3) STRATO of Sardis, the collector of the Anthology 
called Motca Iadiny Stpatwvos and extant, apparently in 
an imperfect and mutilated form, as the twelfth section or 
first appendix of the Palatine Anthology, may be placed 
with tolerable certainty in the reign of Hadrian. Besides 
his ninety-four epigrams preserved in his own Anthology, 
five others are attributed to him in the Palatine Anthology, 
and one more in Planudes. Fora fuller discussion of his 
date see above, p. 18. 


1 The spelling Lucé/ius is a mere barbarism, the / being doubled to indicate 
the long vowel: so we find ZrarvAXoos, etc. 
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AMMIANUS is the author of twenty-nine epigrams in the 
Anthology, all irrisory. One of them (Anth. Pal. xi. 226) 
is imitated from Martial, ix. 30. Another sneers at the 
neo-Atticism which had become the fashion in Greek prose 
writing. His date is fixed by an attack on Antonius 
Polemo, a well-known sophist of the age of Hadrian. 

THYMOCLES is only known from his single epigram in 
Strato’s Anthology. It is inthe manner of Callimachus 
and may perhaps be of the Alexandrian period. 

To this or an earlier date belongs ARCHIAS of Mitylene, 
the author of a number of miscellaneous epigrams, chiefly 
imitated from older writers such as Antipater and Leonidas. 
Forty-one epigrams in all are attributed on some authority 
to one Archias or another; most have the name simply; 
some are headed ‘ Archias the Grammarian’, ‘ Archias the 
Younger’, ‘Archias the Macedonian ’,‘ Archias of Byzantium’. 
All are sufficiently like each other in style to be by the same 
hand. Some have been attributed to Cicero’s client, Archias 
of Antioch, but they seem to be of a later period. 

To the age of Hadrian also belongs the epigram inscribed 
on the Memnon statue at Thebes with the name of its 
author, ASCLEPIODOTUS, IX. Ig in this selection. 

CLAUDIUS PTOLEMAEUS of Alexandria, mathematician, 
astronomer, and geographer, who gave his name to the 
Ptolemaic system of the heavens, flourished in the latter 
half of the second century. His chief works are the MeydAn 
Luvragis THs ’Acrpovopias in thirteen books, known to the 
middle Ages in its Arabian translation under the title of 
the A/magest, and the Tewypadien ‘Thynynots in eight books. 
He also wrote on astrology, chronology, and music. A 
single epigram of his on his favourite science is preserved 
in the Anthology. Another commonplace couplet under the 
name of Ptolemaeus is probably by some different author. 

_ LucIANn of Samosata in Commagene, perhaps the most 
important figure in the literature of this period, was born 
about A.D.120. He practised as an advocate at Antioch, 
and travelled very extensively throughout the empire. He 
was appointed procurator of a district of Egypt by Com- 
modus (emperor A.D. 180-192) and probably died about 
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A.D. 200. Besides his voluminous prose works he is the 
author of forty epigrams in the Anthology, and fourteen 
more are ascribed to him on doubtful or insufficient 
authority. 

To some part of this period appear to belong ALPHEUS of 
Mitylene, author of twelve epigrams, some school-exercises, 
others on ancient towns, Mycenae, Argos, Tegea, and Troy, 
which he appears to have visited as a tourist ; CARPYLLIDES 
or CARPHYLLIDES, author of one fine epitaph and another 
dull epigram in the moralising vein of this age: GLAUCUS 
of Nicopolis, author of six epigrams (one is headed ‘ Glaucus 
of Athens’, but is in the same late imperial style; and in 
this period the citizenship of Athens was sold for a trifle by 
the authorities to any one who cared for it: cf. the epigram 
of Automedon, Anzth. Pal. xi. 319); and SATYRUS (whose 
name is also given as Satyrius, Thytlus, Thy‘llus, and Satyrus 
Thytllus), author of nine epigrams, chiefly dedications and 
pastoral pieces, some of them of great delicacy and beauty. 


V. Byzantine period; from the transference of the seat of 
empire to Constantinople, A.D. 330, to the formation of 
the Palatine Anthology in the reign of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, about the middle of the tenth century. 


For the first two centuries of this period hardly any 
names have to be chronicled. Literature had almost 
ceased to exist except among lexicographers and gram- 
marians; and though epigrams, Christian and pagan, 
continued to be written, they are for the most part of no 
literary account whatever. One name only of importance 
meets us before the reign of Justinian. 

PALLADAS of Alexandria is the author of one hundred 
and fifty-one epigrams (besides twenty-three more doubtful) 
in the Anthology. His sombre figure is one of the last of 
the purely pagan world in its losing battle against Christi- 
anity. One of the epigrams attributed to him on the 
authority of Planudes is an eulogy on the celebrated 
Hypatia, daughter of Theon of Alexandria, whose tragic 
death took place A.D. 415 in the reign of Theodosius the 
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Second. Another was, according to a scholium in the 
Palatine MS., written in the reign of Valentinian and 
Valens, joint-emperors 364-375 A.D. The epigram on the 
destruction of Berytus, IX. 27 in this selection, gives no 
certain argument of date. Palladas was a grammarian 
by profession. An anonymous epigram (Anth. Pal. ix. 
380) speaks of him as of high poetical reputation ; and, 
indeed, in those dark ages the bitter force that underlies his 
harsh thought and half-barbarous language is enough to 
give him a place of note. Casaubon dismisses him in two 
contemptuous words, as ‘ verstficator insulstisstmus’; this is 
true of a great part of his work, and would perhaps be true 
of it all but for the saeva indignatio which kindles the verse, 
not into the flame of poetry, but as it were to a dull red 
heat. There is little direct allusion in his epigrams to the 
struggle against the new religion. One epigram speaks 
obscurely of the destruction of the idols of Alexandria 
by the Christian populace in the archiepiscopate of Theo- 
philus, A.D. 389; another in even more enigmatic language 
(Anth, Pal. x. 90) seems to be a bitter attack on the doc- 
trine of the Resurrection; and a scornful couplet against 
the swarms of Egyptian monks might have been written by 
a Reformer of the sixteenth century. For the most part 
his sympathy with the losing side is only betrayed in his 
despondency over all things. But it is in his criticism 
of life that the power of Palladas lies; with a remorse- 
lessness like that of Swift he tears the coverings from 
human frailty and holds it up in its meanness and misery. 
The lines on the Descent of Man (Azth. Pal, x. 45), which 
unfortunately cannot be included in this selection, fall as 
heavily on the Neo-Platonist martyr as on the Christian 
persecutor, and remain even now among the most mordant 
sarcasms ever passed upon mankind. | 

To the same period in thought— beyond this there is no 
clue to their date—belong AESOPUS and GLYCON, each the 
author of a single epigram in the Palatine Anthology. 
They belong to the age of the Byzantine metaphrasts, 
when infinite pains were taken to rewrite well-known 
poems or passages in different metres, by turning Homer 
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into elegiacs or iambics, and recasting pieces of Euripides 
or Menander as epigrams. 

A century later comes the Byzantine lawyer, MARIANUS, 
mentioned by Suidas as having flourished in the reign of 
Anastasius I, A.D. 491-518. He turned Theocritus and 
Apollonius Rhodius into iambics. There are six epigrams 
of his in the Anthology, all descriptive, on places in the 
neighbourhood of Constantinople. 

At the court of Justinian, A.D. 527-565, Greek poetry 
made its last serious effort ; and together with the imposing 
victories of Belisarius and the final codification of Roman 
law carried out by the genius of Tribonian, his reign is 
signalised by a group of poets who still after three hundred 
years of barbarism handled the old language with remark- 
able grace and skill, and who, though much of their work is 
but clever imitation of the antique, and though the verbosity 
and vague conventionalism of all Byzantine writing keeps 
them out of the first rank of epigrammatists, are neverthe- 
less not unworthy successors of the Alexandrians, and 
represent a culture which died hard. Most, if not all of 
them, were either lawyers and jurists, or high officials in 
the civil service or the imperial household. 

AGATHIAS son of Mamnonius, poet and historian, was 
born at Myrina in Mysia about the year 536 AD. He 
received his early education in Alexandria, and at eighteen 
went to Constantinople to study law. Soon afterwards he 
published a volume of poems called Daphuiaca in nine 
books. The preface to it (Anth. Pal. vi. 80) is still extant, 
and many of his epigrams were no doubt included in it. 
His History, which breaks off abruptly in the fifth book, 
covers the years 553-558 A.D.; in the preface to it he 
speaks of his own early works, including his Anthology of 
recent and contemporary epigrams, of which a further 
account is given above, p. 19 foll. One of the most pleasant 
of his poems is an epistle to his friend Paulus Silentiarius, 
written from a country house on the opposite coast of the 
Bosporus, where he had retired to pursue his legal studies 
away from the temptations of the city. He tells us him- 
self that law was distasteful to him, and that his time was 
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chiefly spent in the study of ancient poetry and history. In 
later life he seems to have returned to Myrina, where he 
carried out improvements in the town and was regarded as 
the most distinguished of the citizens (Amth. Pal. ix. 662). 
He is believed to have died about 582 A.D. Agathias is the 
author of ninety-seven epigrams in the Anthology, in a 
facile and diffuse style; often they are exorbitantly long, 
some running to twenty-four and even twenty-eight lines. 
A number of Christian epigrams of his have also been pre- 
served, some of which (eg. Anth. Pal. i. 37-39) are not 
unworthy of a place alongside these of the classical Greek 
poets. 

ARABIUS, author of seven epigrams in the Anthology, is 
called Scholasticus or (in the Byzantine usage) lawyer. 
Four of his epigrams are on works of art, one is a descrip- 
tion of an imperial villa on the coast near Constantinople, 
and the other two are in praise of Longinus, prefect of 
Constantinople under Justinian. One of the last is referred 
to in an epigram by Macedonius (Anth. Pal, x. 380). 

ERATOSTHENES, called Scholasticus, is the author of five 
epigrams in the Palatine Anthology. Epigrams by Julianus, 
Macedonius, and Paulus Silentiarius, are ascribed to him in 
other MSS., and from this fact, as well as from the evidence 
of the style, he may be confidently placed under the same 
date. Nothing further is known of him. 

JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, also called JOANNES GRAM- 
MATICUS, is the author of eleven epigrams in the Anthology. 
Three of them are on the destruction of Berytus by earth- 
quake in A.D. 551: from these it may be conjectured that 
he had studied at the great school of civil law there. As to 
his name a scholiast in MS. Pal. says, €@vixov dor Svopua. 
BapBovxdrAn yap toms ev rots [évros] “I8npos rod trotapod. 
But this seems to be an incorrect reminiscence of the name 
*ApBoveddrAn, a town in Hispania Tarraconensis, in the 
lexicon of Stephanus Byzantinus. 

JULIANUS, commonly called JULIANUS AEGYPTIUS, is 
the author of seventy epigrams (and two more doubtful) in 
the Anthology. His full title is amo Urdpywy Alyvrrou, 
or ex-prefect of a division of Egypt, the same office which 
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Lucian had held under Commodus. His date is fixed by 
two epitaphs on Hypatius, brother of the emperor Anasta- 
sius, who was put to death by Justinian in A.D. 532. 

LEONTIUS, called Scholasticus, author of twenty-four 
epigrams in the Anthology, is generally identified with a 
Leontius Referendarius, mentioned by Procopius under this 
reign. The Referendarii were a board of high officials, 
who, according to the commentator on the Woéttia imperit, 
transmitted petitions and cases referred from the lower 
courts to the Emperor, and issued his decisions upon 
them. Under Justinian they were eighteen in number, 
and were spectabiles, their president being a Comes. One of 
the epigrams of Leontius is on Gabriel, prefect of Con- 
stantinople under Justinian; another is on the famous 
charioteer Porphyrius. Most of them are on works 
of art. 

MACEDONIUS of Thessalonica, mentioned by Suidas s. v. 
*AyaGias as consul in the reign of Justinian, is the author of 
forty-four epigrams in the Anthology, the best of which are 
some delicate and fanciful amatory pieces. 

PAULUS, always spoken of with his official title of SILEN- 
TIARIUS, author of seventy-nine epigrams (and six others 
doubtful in the Anthology, is the most distinguished poet 
of this period. Our knowledge of him is chiefly derived 
from Agathias, s¢. v. 9, who says he was of noble birth 
and great wealth, and head of the thirty Silentiarii, or 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, who were among the highest 
functionaries of the Byzantine court. Two of his epigrams 
are replies to two others by Agathias (Anth. Pal. v. 292, 
293; 299, 300); another is on the death of Damocharis of 
Cos, Agathias’ favourite pupil, lamenting with almost literal 
truth that the harp of the Muses would thenceforth be 
silent. Besides the epigrams, we possess a long description 
of the church of Saint Sophia by him, partly in iambics and 
partly in hexameters, and a poem in dimeter iambics on the 
hot springs of Pythia. The ‘grace and genius beyond his 
age’, which Jacobs justly attributes to him, reach their 
highest point in his amatory epigrams, forty in number, 
some of which are not inferior to those of Meleager. 
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RUFINUS, author of thirty-nine (and three more doubtful) 
amatory epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, is no doubt of 
the same period. In the heading of one of the epigrams he 
is called Rufinus Domesticus. The exact nature of his 
public office cannot be determined from this title, A 
Domestic was at the head of each of the chief departments 
of the imperial service. 

THEAETETUS, called Scholasticus, is named as the author 
of four epigrams in the Palatine and three more in the 
Planudean Anthology. His date is fixed by allusions to 
Domninus, prefect of Constantinople under the elder Justin, 
and to Julianus Antecessor, the celebrated jurist to whom 
Priscian dedicated his famous Latin Grammar. 

Probably to the same period belongs the THEOPHANES 
named as the author of two epigrams in the miscellaneous 
appendix (xv.) to the Palatine Anthology, one of them in 
answer to an epigrarn by Constantinus Siculus, as to whose 
date there is the same uncertainty. 

To the reign of Justinian also belongs the celebrated 
Syrian philosopher DAMASCIUS, or the Damascene (his 
own name has not been recorded), author of a single fine 
couplet in the Anthology. His philosophical works are 
both numerous and important, but he is not known other- 
wise as a verse-writer. He was the last head of the Neo- 
Platonic School, and the last person who taught from the 
chair of Plato. When Justinian closed the Schools of 
Athens A.D. 529, Damascius was one of the seven philoso- 
phers who sought refuge from Christian intolerance at the 
Court of Khosru Nushirwan, and who on their return were 
expressly exempted by treaty from the penal laws against 
Pagans, The story is given by Gibbon, c. xl. 

With this brief latter summer the history of Greek poetry 
practically ends. The epigrams of Damocharis, the pupil of 
Agathias, seem already to show the decomposition of the art. 
The imposing fabric of empire reconstructed by the genius 
of Justinian and his ministers had no solidity, and was 
crumbling away even before the death of its founder: while 
the great plague, beginning in the fifteenth year of Justinian, 
continued for no less than fifty-two years to ravage every 
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province of the empire and depopulate whole cities and 
provinces. In such a period as this the fragile and exotic 
poetry of the Byzantine Renaissance could not sustain itself, 
Political and theological epigrams continued to be written 
in profusion; but the collections may be searched through 
in vain for a single touch of imagination or beauty. Under 
Constantine VII. (emperor A.D. 911-959) comes the last 
shadowy name in the Anthology. 

CoOMETAS, called Chartularius or Keeper of the Records, 
is the author of six epigrams in the Palatine Anthology, 
besides a poem in hexameters on the Raising of Lazarus. 
From some marginal notes in the MS. it has been inferred 
that he was a contemporary of Constantinus Cephalas. 
Three of the epigrams are on a revised text of Homer which 
he edited. None are of any literary value, except the one 
beautiful pastoral couplet, VI. 10 in this selection, in which 
we seem to hear the very voice of ancient poetry bidding 
the world a lingering and reluctant farewell. 


NOTES AND INDICES 


NOTES 


THE GARLAND OF MELEAGER 


Anth, Pal, iv. 1. 

Z, 2. tpvobéray MS. corr. Reiske. The fluctuation between Doric and 
Ionic forms in the poem is rather perplexing. 

1. 7. xopéy MS. corrected into xop@y. Reiske alters (but needlessly) 
to rope», agreeing with tpvey», ‘clear songs.’ 

i. 17. ons MS. corr. Grafe. 

2, 23. duewoyv MS. corr. Heyne; éy Movoas xuxAdpsvov, Boissonade. 

i.24. The poet who ‘took his surname from the Dioscuri’ is 
Dioscorides. 

2,27. yAved pédos MS. with a correction which seems to mean piAov. 
Whether yAvuxipnAoy be written as one or two words, it means a quince. 

2. 31. The meaning of this couplet is very uncertain. The text 
printed is that ofthe Ms. But the question is whether both the words 
duwpnroco and wapOevidos are proper names, or, if only one, which. 
There is no trace of either an Amometus or a Parthenis elsewhere ; 
and while dywpnroo is a quite suitable epithet for Acuévos, rapOevis is 
also the name of a flower, a kind of pellitory, of which the phrase Baa 
ady6ea might well be used. The word d&axvifey is also suspicious, as 
Meleager uses the aorist participle elsewhere throughout the poem ; 
if wapOevis is the flower, the words Baa d:caxvif{ov must conceal the 
name of another poet. But conjecture seems futile. 

. 36. wéxrapos eis 8’ eAéyous MS. corr. Hermann. 

2. 38. psxpas MS. corr. Hemsterhuys. 

. 40. wopdupény xvapoy MS., the latter word corrected into xvapop. 
Most editors read xvayoy ; but see note on /. 54 below. In either case 
soppupeny should be sopupeoy; for the vulgate text of this very line 
seems to be the only authority for a feminine «xvayos, meaning the corn- 
flower as distinct from the other senses of the word. 

4. 44. He who ‘ sang of himself as the gift of Hermes’ is Hermodorus. 

4. 46. ‘The son of Sicelides’ is Asclepiades, referred to under the 
same name by his pupil Theocritus. 

4.54. The MS. reading is retained here. But whether the words 
xvayos and xvayos here and in /. 40 should not be transposed is rather 
uncertain. Of Polycleitus nothing is known; and the few epigrams 
extant under the name of Phanias hardly give ground for saying that 
the one flower is more appropriate to him than the other. Kvayos is 
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no doubt the «xvapyos Aiyurnros or rose-coloured water-lily (nelumédium 
Spectosum). 

4.57. The usual sense of dépw xdpw is ‘I render thanks’: but the 
antithesis here is better preserved by the alternative rendering. 


I 


I. Anth. Pal, v. 134. 

2,1. Kexpomls Adyuvos (feminine here as in the Latin form Jagena) 
the ordinary Attic vase with a narrow neck, fully described by a list of 
epithets in another epigram, ##/ra x. 6. 

Z. 2. ovpBodsn has special aptness as applied to the Anthology to 
which each poet contributes verses. mpdrocts, generally ‘a health’, here 
means the drinking-party itself, the ‘wine’ of Oxford or Cambridge 
language. 

/. 3. Zeno and Cleanthes were the first and second masters of the 
Stoic school. The former is probably called xvxvos in allusion to his 
great age; he is said to have died at:98. So the chorus of old men 
in the Hercules Fusens speak of themselves as xuxvos ds yépwr dodds 
(2. 692). There is no mention of Zeno ever having written poetry, 
though a book sep mowmrixns is mentioned in the catalogue of his 
works, Of the poetry of Cleanthes all now extant is a hymn to Zeus 
and the famous quatrain expressing the religious side of Stoicism 
(Epictetus, Enchir. c. 53): 

“Ayou 8€ p’ & Zed xal ov 7 7 Herpopevn 
Grote wo piv cipi dcareraypeévos’ 

ws €yvouai y’ doxvos: fv 8€ py 6Aa, 
xaxos yevdpevos obdey frrov eyroua. 

II. Anth. Pal. v. 169. 

i/.1 and 2 are imitated from Aesch. Ag. 909, where Clytemnestra 
calls her husband 

ynv paveioay vavridos map’ édrida, 
xadKorov hap elowWety éx xeiparos, 
S8ardpp dinpavri mryyaioy peéos. 

i. 2. orépayoy needlessly altered in modern editions to (épupoy, from 
failure to see the astronomical allusion. The evening rising of the 
Northern Crown is placed by Ovid, Fasé. iii. 459, on the 8th of March. 

Z. 3. 8etoy MS. with 7é:oroy in the margin: hence some read 7d:0y. 

1, 4. Cf. Soph. Trach. 539, xai viv dv’ otca pipvopev peas bed. xAaivns 
twayxddiopa: also Theocr. Zpithal. Hel. 19, and Eur. /r. Peliad. 6, 
Gray 8) in’ avdpos xAaivay evyevois wéons. 

III. Anth. Pal. v. 170. 

i. 2. dwémrvoa, the aorist of quick or sudden action : | Gnérrvo’, & 
yepasé, pvOov Eur. Jph. in Aul. 874. The abruptness of expression in 
this line is almost Oriental. 
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?. 3. riva=Gyriva: so in the epigram of Callimachus, #n/ra iv. 31, the 
MS, reads ovdeé xehevOep xalpe ris woAdXovs dde cai bode pépe. Here 
Meineke would alter riva to ray. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 161. Headed ABqdov | in Planudes. 

| he 2 BiBXo», the “Epya xat ‘Hpépa: of Hesiod. 

1. 4. Epya wapéxev, ‘to give trouble’, with a Play on the name of the 
poem. 

For the use of Hesiod as a school-book, see Plato, Rep. 363 A, and 
(for a common-sense view of the matter) an interesting .passage in 
Lucian, Ver. H7st¢. ii, 22. ; 


V. Anth. Pal, xii. 177. 

4.1. xa@ hy éorepinv Spnv Sy:aivopey, ‘at the hour of evening when we 
say good-night’. yaipe and vyiawe, as in Latin sa/ve and va/e (Suetonius, 
Galba, c. iv.) were used for our ‘good-morning’ and ‘ good-night’. 


VI. Anth, Pal. xii. 117. 
1.1. dare, ‘light a torch’, addressed to himself. 
/. 3. ‘Reason and love keep little company’, M.N.D., W. i. 


VII. Anth. Pal.v. 93. The epigram is modelled on one by Posidippus, 
Anth. Pal, xii. 120. 

1. 3. ovviorac@a here ‘to contend with’: a rare use. 

7. 4, There was a common proverb, pnd’ “Hpardjs mpos dv0. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. v. 64. 
There is a reminiscence throughout the epigram of Aesch. Prom. 992-5: 
mpos ravra perrécOw pey aiBadovtoaa PrJd§, 
Aeuxorrépy be vipads kal Bpovrjpace 
XGovios kuxdrw mdyra cai rapagcéro, 
yrapwe yap ovdey rave pe. 
2, 2. woppupovra védn, ‘glooming clouds’: ws ore wopdhupy méAayos 
péya xvpars kop, Ji. xiv. 16, of the sea darkening with a foamless swell. 
/. 4. xeipova may agree with pe in /. 3, but is more probably acc. pl. 
used adverbially : cf. rAciova mpea, infra x. 4. 


IX. Anth, Pal. v. 261. : 

For the general sense of the epigram cf. the passage in Philostratus, 
Pp. 355, almost literally translated into English by Jonson in Drink to 
me only with thine eyes. 

4.4. The thought is slightly confused, and it is not certain whether 
the olvoydos is the lady herself, which is supported by mpdogepe in /. 2, 
or the cup, like déras olvoxdov, infra Ep. 14. 


X. Anth. Pal. v. 212. 

/, 1. 3svet is Hermann’s correction of the MS. duve, and has been 
generally accepted, though dvuve: gives a sufficiently good sense, ‘sinks 
in my ears’, 
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Z. 2. Wdé6os and “Ipepos, Longing and Desire, are half personified as 
brothers of Eros ; the lover brings them his offering of tears. Cf. infra 
viii. 3. 

Z, 3. éxoipioc, ‘lets me rest’, precisely as in Soph. 47. 674, decvav r’ 
dnpa mvevpareov éxoipice otévovra 1évroy. 

7, 4. Cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 23, and Dante Purg. xxx, 48, 


XI. Anth. Pal, v. 171. 

4. 3. twobeioa xeidea, ‘bringing up her lips’, amvevori, ‘ without draw- 
ing breath’, Cf. Rossetti, Zhe House of Léfe, Litt., ‘1 leaned low and 
drank . .. all her soul.’ 


XII. Anth. Pal. v. 177. 

This epigram is imitated from Moschus /d. i., the “Epos Riaaeess A 
specimen of a proclamation describing a runaway slave and offering a 
reward for his capture may be found in Lucian, Fugr#ivi, c. 26; and 
two originals found on a papyrus in Egypt, dated B.c. 145 (a little 
earlier than this epigram) are given in Letronne, Fragmens tnédits 
Panciens poetes Grecs (printed at the end of Didot’s Aristophanes). 

7. 3. AxpyU8axpus (after the analogy of Acyigevos) has been suggested 
as giving a better antithesis to onpa yeA@y. 

1.5. Plato Symp. 178 B: yovets "Epwros ovr’ eiciy ofre Aéyorra: tw 
ovdevds obre idtahrov ofre mowrov. Eros is one of the uncreated originals 
of things in Hesiod, 7Aeog. 120. In the birds’ cosmogony (Aristoph. 
Av, 696) he springs from a wind-egg laid by Night in the times when 
yi 0b8’ anp ovd? ovpavds Fv. 

.9. xetvos, ‘there he is’, like & ovros, ‘you here’. 


XIII. Anth. Pal, xii. 134. 
The whole epigram is well illustrated by that of Asclepiades, 
Anth, Pal. xii. 135: 


Oivos Epwros EXeyxos* épgv apvovpevoy Hiv 
§vvoay ai soda Nexaydpny mpordces® 
Kal yap é8dxpucey xai évuorace xai Tt rarnpes 
EBrerre, xo ogeyyx Geis odn Eueve oréavos. 
1.5. With @mrnra cf. the ordv pede of Meleager, tnfra Ep. 74. 
puopds is an Ionicism for puOuds : ovx amd pucpov =ovx dpvOpes, ‘not at 
random’. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. v. 266. 

It was a theory that the aversion from water in persons suffering 
from hydrophobia was caused by their seeing the image of the dog in 
the cup. Plato Sym. 217E mentions a similar curious superstition 
regarding the bite of a serpent. 

1.6. 8éras olvoydoy (cf. supra Ep. 9) must mean the cup into which 
the wine is poured. Some editors read olvoydov or oivoydwr to keep the 
usual sense of the word, ‘cup-bearer’. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. v. 301, U/. 1-4. Four very feeble lines follow in 
the MSS. 

f. 1, xetoé pe Sore MS. corr. Hermann. Plan. reads xeice rayec pe. 

f. 3. The allusion is to poddxpoos or peunetere Has. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 147. 

f. 5. pupoSderpuyos, ‘balsam-curled’, is one of the curious new com- 
pounds of which Meleager is so fond: cf. pupopeyyns, Anth. Pal. xii. 83. 
Other instances of compounds coined by him are ovpecidatros, épwro- 
mavos, epnporaddos, Saxpuyxapns (infra Epp. 18, 64, 65, 68): bolder and 
more successful than any of these is yAuxumdpOevos, Anth. Pal. ix. 16. 

/, 6. Flowers were scattered over people’s heads as a mark of honour: 
cf. Lucr. ii. 627, ainguntque rosarum floribus umbrantes; Plut. Pomp. 
C. 57, moddoi O€ cal orehavnhopovyres Urrd Aaurddav édéxovro Kal mepie- 
meptroy avOoBodovpevoy ; and Dante Purg, xxx. 28: 


dentro una nuvola di fiori 
Che dalle mani angeliche saliva 
E ricadea in git: dentro e di fuori. 


XVII. Anth. Pal, xii. 147. 

The lover finding Heliodora gone is seized with a sudden alarm that 
she has been forcibly carried off, and calls for torches to go in pursuit, 
when he hears her footfall returning : 

‘What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head ! 
“O mercy!” to myself I cried, 
“If Lucy should be dead !”’ 


/.1. The construction is a sort of compromise in syntax between 
ris ourws dypwos ay ein Sore rovro aixpdoa; and ris aypws récgov dv 
aiypacd ; alypafer with cognate acc., ‘to do a deed of arms’ as in 
Soph. 7rach. 354, "Epws 8€ vw Movos Oewy Oeretev alypaoa rade. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 144. 

/. 3. fu\epacros, ‘dear to lovers’, a Common epithet of the rose, is 
here transferred by anticipation to ‘the rose of womanhood’. 

f, 5. Strictly it is the flowers themselves that would be said to laugh, 
or the meadows to laugh with flowers; for this extension of the 
ordinary metaphor and half personification of the meadows cf. Virg. 
Georg. 1. 103, tpsa suas mirantur Gargara messes. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. v. 143, without an authors name: ascribed, no 
doubt rightly, to Meleager in Plan. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xii. 114. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. v. 241. Under the name of Agathias in Planudes. 

. 3. Suidas s.v. 8aamAns quotes this couplet and explains 8agmAjjra as 
éxl xaxp mpoomedafoveay. The origin of the word (an epithet of ’Epivis 
in the Odyssey) is obscure. 
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XXII. Anth. Pal, v. 223. Compare with this epigram the beautiful 
Provencal alba (given in Raynouard, Choix des Poésies originales des 
Troubadours, vol. ii. p. 236) beginning En un vergier sots fuelha 
@albespi, with the refrain, Oy dieus, oy dieus, de Palba tan tost ve! 

4.1. The planet Venus was ordinarily called @woddpos by Greek 
astronomers, though it also had the name 6 ris "Adpodirns (sc. rAaynTns). 
It is not certain whether the allusion here is merely to the mythological 
connection of Venus and Mars, or to a conjunction of the two planets. 

/. 3. baéBwv, the god of the sun (as in Homer), whose son the 
Phaethon of later legend was by the Oceanid Clymene wife of Merops. 
There is a good deal of confusion about this myth, another version 
making Phaethon the son of Clymenus and Merope; but the story, 
only mentioned here, of the dawn-star delaying its upward course 
through the eastern sky, seems to relate to the former version. 

2.5. wepi has the force of going round or up and down ina place, 
rather than going round it: cf. xpovi{ew mepit Atyurroy, Hdt. iii. 61. 

/. 6. For the Cimmerians, ‘on whom the sun looks not in his rising’, 
see Od. xi. 14-19. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. v. 3. 

. 1. “OpOpos is the grey dawn which is succeeded by the rose-footed 
"Hos or "Hpcyévea. ‘And indeed the dawn was already beginning. 
The hollow of the sky was full of essential daylight, colourless and 
clear ; and the valley underneath was flooded with a grey reflection. 
. «. The scene disengaged a surprising effect of stillness, which was 
hardly interrupted when the cocks began once more to crow among the 
steadings. Perhaps the same fellow who had made so horrid a clangour 
in the darkness not half-an-hour before, now sent up the merriest cheer 
to greet the coming day.’ R. L. Stevenson, 7he Sive de Malttroifs Door. 

Z. 4. vuxious niP€wy ddpos in rather a different sense, iz/ravi.1. Here 
it seems to mean the talk of young men in the lesche or gymnasium. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal, v. 172. 

f,2. Cf. Meleager in Anth, Pal, xii. 63, cat mérpov rnxw ypori 
xAcauwdpevoy. 

7. 5. ém’ "AXxunymv Adds, ‘for Alcmena the bride of Zeus’; by an 
extension of its common meaning ‘for the purpose of ,’ éri here comes 
to mean ‘to serve the purpose of’, ‘for the sake of’. ’AAxpnyn Ards 
like Spexvdiwvos Medorixn, Aristoph. Eccl. 46 or Hectoris Andromache, 
Virg. Aen. iii. 319. 

1. 6. Aes avyrios, ‘thou didst go contrary’, #.e. backward. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 173. 
/, 1. Dawn is represented as the charioteer of the wheeling firmament. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 279. 

f. 1. Cf. Petronius, Sa¢. c. 22, lucernae quoque humore defectae tenue 
et extremum lumen spargebant. 

f. §. €rmepos adj. for the usual éomépios : so again infra Ep. 35. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 150. The first couplet is also quoted by 
Suidas s.v, Ocopopépos. 

4,1. » ?rtBénros, ‘she who is in all men’s mouths’, like the multi 
Lydia nominis of Horace: the full phrase 4 ’riBwros avOporas is used 
Anth, Pal. vii. 345. 

f, 2, Gerpopdpos, Demeter ; ‘ /egifera Ceres’, Virg. Aen. iv. 58. 

7, 3. It is not certain what hour of night this implies; the night 
seems in different circumstances to have been divided into three, four, 
or five watches. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 164. 

7. 1. Hecker reads ove adany, which may be right. 

/, 2. The termination -7s as a feminine form is extremely rare; there 
is perhaps an instance in Anfh. Pal, xii. 81, where Wuyanarny pdAdya is 
the most probable reading. Others prefer to coin a form ire£ardris, 
or to read @in’ €€ drrarns, ‘deceitfully dear’, which hardly makes sense. 

/, 4. wore is Jacobs’ conjecture for the MS. mapd, which he afterwards 
proposed to retain, changing én’ to é&. But the former makes a 
smoother verse. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 237. Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 9 (Bergk). 

7, 5. Sppara 8 ov Adovra MS. corr. Tucker. Other conjectural emenda- 
tions are ov pvoyra, ‘unclosing’, and devdoyra, ‘ever-welling’. Jacobs 
proposed Gppara 8€ oraddovra, ‘my dripping eyes’. The couplet is 
omitted in Plan., its corruption having probably been considered 
desperate. 

f.9. Cf. Ovid Her. xv. 154: moestissima mater Concinit Ismarium 
Daulias ales Ityn, Ales Ityn, Sappho desertos cantat amores Hactenus ; 
ut media cetera nocte silent. 

Z. 10, The hoopoe, according to Aelian, Ast. An. iii. 26, builds év rots 
€pnuots kat rois mayos rots tynAois : cf. the opening scene of the Birds 
of Aristophanes. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. v. 9. Plan. has //7. 1 and 2 under the name of 
Rufinus, and the rest of the epigram later without any author’s name. 

The skill with which the ordinary formulae at the beginning and end 
of a letter, yaipecy and éppwao, are woven into the structure of the little 
poem deserves notice, the more so that it cannot be rendered in a 
translation. 

/. 5. i) émtopxnowy MS., corr. Hecker. Coressus (see Xen. Hell. 1. ii. 7, 
Pausan. Eliaca A. xxiv. 8) was the quarter of Ephesus which lay on 
the hill overlooking the harbour and plain. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v.24. Jacobs points out with truth that the style 
of this epigram is exactly that of Meleager, and suspects that it ts 
wrongly attributed to Philodemus. Certainly no other of the thirty-four 
epigrams extant under the name of Philodemus is like this, and most 
of them have a marked style of their own. But it may be an imitation 
of the older poet by the younger, and it is hardly safe, in face of the 
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fact that Planudes agrees with Cephalas in the authorship, to alter the 
title. 0. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v. 182. To this epigram some editors prefix a 
couplet which occurs as a separate epigram, Anth. Pal, v. - 187, also 
under Meleager’s name : 


Eire Avxavids, Aopxas: 18’ os érirnxra pidovoa 
WAws* ov KpUmre macTov Epwra xpdvos. 


1, 5. paddoy 0 ért Anp@ MS., corr. Headlam. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. v. 226. 

1.4. mpddta pesdiypara were peace-offerings of water, milk, and 
honey, without wine. Cf. Aesch. Zum. 107. 

2.5. wai xetOt, sc. rnre, 7. 3. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. v. 280. 

1. 1. wé0oy is the reading of Plan., mévoy MS. Pal. 

- 4.4, A scholiast on Theocr. xiv. 48 quotes an oracle given to the 
Megarians : 


ipeis 3, 3 Meyapeis, dude rpiro: dude réraprot 
ov8€ dvadéxarot, ofr év Adyp ofr’ ev dpa. 


The phrase had hecome proverbial : cf. Callimachus in Anh. Pal. v. 6, 
ris 8é radaivns vupdns, os Meyapéay, ov Adyos off’ apiOpos. 
i. 8. Hor. Od. Ill. x. 9, ingratam Venert pone superbiam. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 256. 
1. 2. €omepos for éoréptos as in Ep. 26, supra. 
f. 4. Catull. xxii, 7, amantem iniuria talis cogit amare magis. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. v. 247. After 7. 4in MS. Pal. follow two more 
lines : 


Kevrpopaves 8 dyxtorpov eu ordya, xal pe 8axdvra 
evOds Exes poddov xelreos éxxpepea 


which seem to be a fragment of another epigram, and are wanting in 
Plan. 

/. 1. There is a play on the name Ilappevis, ‘the constant’. 

2. 3. nat hevyes prifovra cat ov Gidreovra didxes of Galatea and the 
Cyclops, Theocr. vi. 17. But the amplification in the next line is 
Macedonius’ own. ‘ Pursuing that that flies and flying what pursues’, 
Merry Wives, \1. ii. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. v. 23. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus, but 
that is hardly possible. The repetitions are a piece of literary affecta- 
tion peculiar to Callimachus: cf. Anth. Pal. v. 6, xii. 71. 

1, 4. wowpifes is the same as xompacGas woseis in /, I. 

i. 6. av’rixa not ‘immediately’, but ‘ presently’, ‘by and by’. 
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XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 16. 

4,1. Hecker alters Sépxy to dépxev. mepstAdurer, MS. Others read 
weptAaurets. 

i. 4. For the idiom cf. Theocr. ii. 156, viv 8¢ re 8adexaraios ‘ad’ & ré 
vey ovde ror’ eidov. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 123. _ 

With this epigram may be compared Spenser’s Epithalamium, Ul. 
372-382, which shows the contrast between the richness of the best 
Renaissance work and the direct simplicity of expression which Greek 
poetry preserves even in its decline. 

2.1. Sednvyn haive is from Theocr. ii. 11. 

2. 2. Baddopévn MS., corr. Knaack. efrpnros dupides, latticed windows, 
the Latin /enestrae clatratae or reticulatae (Varro, R. R. ul. 7, Serv. on 
Aen, iii. 152). 

/. 5. npéas, as often, means éepé; but it is singularly awkward here in 
antithesis to rnvde, 


XL. Anth. Pal. vy. 84. In Plan. this and the next epigram, together 
with a third couplet (Ath. Pal. v. 83)’are set down as a single epigram 
under the name of Dionysius Sophista. All three are quoted by a 
scholiast on Dion Chrysostom, Oraf. ii. de Regno. 

1,2. dpoapévn, ‘fastening’, a rare aorist of dpapicxw. It occurs in 
Hesiod, Scut. Her. 320, of Hephaestus forging the shield of Heracles, 
dpodpevos raXgunaory. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. appendix (xv.) 35. See the note on the last epigram. 

apyerydos fa variant of the Homeric dpyevyds) and yporin (for xpos) are 
both dwa€ eipnpéva. 

Sppa paddov go together, ‘guo magis’, and yporijs is governed by 
kopéons as in Soph. Phil. 1156, xopéoas ordpa capxes. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. v. 174. 

/.2. Sleep was represented as winged in Greek art; as in the cele- 
brated bronze head of the school of Praxiteles with the wings of a 
night-hawk, found in the bed of a river in Umbria and now in the 
British Museum. 

. 3. The reference is to the //sad, xiv. 230 foll. 


XLIVI. Anth. Pal. v. 225. 

i. 4. Machaon én’ dp’ fra pdppaxa eidds wdocev on the wound of 
Menelaus, //. iv. 218. 

/. 5. Cf. Paulus Silentiarius in An/h, Pal, v. 291, Tnkehov 6 rpdaas rai 
axéaaaro, The story of Telephus’ wound being cured by rust scraped 
from the spear of Achilles is in Hyginus, Fad. 101. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v.91. 
Similiter ineptit Philostratus, says facobe quoting Efpist. xxx., wé- 
nwopgd co arépavoy pédoy, ov oe Tip@y, GAN’ avrois re xapr{dpevos rois 
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pédsos, the passage literally translated by Jonson in the second stanza 
of Drink to me only with thine eyes. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 47. . 

Cf. with this Ep. 66 z#/fra, and Apoll. Rhod. iii. 114, foll. , where there is 
an elaborate description of Eros and Ganymede playing at dorpdyanos. 

/,2. There is a play on the phrase mvevpa xvBevery which was used of 
running a deadly risk, ‘set one’s life in jeopardy’. Cf. Antipater of 
Sidon in Anth. Pal. vii. 427, last couplet. . 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. v. 190. 

Z. 1. axoiunro: MS, generally altered into axoiuyroy : but the construc- 
tion is like the Virgilian haeret inexpletus lacrimans, Aen. viii. 559. 

d. 2. Cf. Cic. Or. iii. 164, where fempestas comissationis is instanced 
as a good metaphor. 

4.4. The rudderless ship drifts back upon Scylla. There is a 
reminiscence of the scene in the Odyssey, xii. 420 foll. Perhaps there is 
also a play on the name Tpudépa; cf. Anth. Pal. v. 154. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. xii. 80. 

4.1. 8voddepvros active, ‘ weeping sgret in ddxpva dvc8dxpura, infra 
xi. 47, it has its normal passive sense. 

merravOév rpavya is a medical phrase, used of a wound after the hard 
swelling has gone down and it has begun to suppurate ; the metaphor 
is continued in avadAéyera, ‘sets up inflammation again’, Ovid, 2. A. 
623, vulnus in antiguum reatit male firma cicatrix. 

4.6. Branding (orifesw) was the usual punishment inflicted on run- 
away slaves. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. vy. 214. 

J, 2. wadNopévay is used in the double sense of the ball being tossed 
and the heart beating. 

. 4. dwdAaorpoy, ‘against the rules of the game’, which consisted in 
keeping the ball up and not letting it fall to the ground. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. v. 198. | 

Z. 1. Anpovs, Brunck for Tizots, MS. As Timo and Timarion are the 
same name, the latter being merely the pet form or diminutive of the 
former, one must be altered, either Tizots into Anpovs or Tiapiov into 
Anpapiov. Both names occur in other epigrams of Meleager. 

Z. 5. mxpous is Boissonade’s conjectural restoration of a word which 
has been lost in the MS. owing to the copyist having inadvertently 
written mrepdevras twice over. Others fill up the line with ypuoén, 
yAagupn, or other words, 


L. Anth. Pal. v. 98, with title d3Aov, of 8€ "Apyiov. In Plan. it is 
run on to another epigram by Capito (Anth. Pal. v. 67). 
7,2. Eur. HY. F, 1245, yépw xaxdv 8n, xovxér’ €o orn reby. 
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LI. Anth. Pal. v. 57. 

Probably on a gem which represented a butterfly, the usual emblem 
of the soul in later classical art, fluttering roundalamp. Miiller, 47ch. 
der Kunst § 391, gives an account of the principal gems and reliefs 
which represent this subject. According to him the Psyche-butterfly 
does not occur till the Roman period, and is connected with the mysti- 
cal doctrines of the so-called Orphic school with regard to the immor- 
tality of the soul. But this epigram shows that the origin of the 
symbolism must be placed earlier. 

2. 1. wupt vnxopevny MS., corr. Hecker. 


LIT Anth. Pal. v. 178. 

1, 3. dxpa dvvgwy is equivalent to dxpdyvuyos, ‘ with the tips of his nails’. 

7. 5. mpos & ére Acerdy is a redundant colloquial phrase like nec non 
elttam. 


LI. Ananth. Pal. v. 110. 
Compare Sir H. Wotton’s lines to the Princess Elizabeth : 
You meaner beauties of the night, 
Which poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light, 
You common people of the skies, 
What are you, when the moon shall rise? 


LIV. Anth. Pal. v. 137. 

4. 3. ypaderas, is entered in the register as my mpooraris : cf. the speech 
of Rhetoric in Lucian,. Bis Acc. c. 29, émore povnv eve Oavpafovor xai 
émcypaporrat dmayres mpoorarty éavtoy. 

Z. 4. axpnry ovyxepacas, 2.¢. he will mix his wine with her name as 
other drinkers do with water. 


LV. Anth. Pal. v. 136. 

/, 1. This line is imitated and expanded from that of Callimachus, 
infra Vili. 4. 

1,2. ovy dxpyty, MS. ov 8 axpyre, most Edd. Cf. Pindar, Vem. iii. 134 
peptypéevoy péAt Aeux@ ovv yadaxte. 

2. 3. He desires yesterday’s garland for memory, soiled though it be 
with myrrh and dropping its rose-petals like tears (cf. supra, Ep. 13). 
There is no allusion here to the vulgar practice condemned by Plutarch 
(Quaest. Conv. vii. 8) of steeping flowers in artificial scents. The old 
garland is dabbled with ointment from the hair on which it was worn. 


LVI. Anth. Pal. v. 156. 

There is a reminiscence in the epigram of Aesch. Ag. 740, where 
Helen is called dpévnpa vnvépov yadavas . . . padOaxdy dupdrov Bédos. 
Cf. also Lucr. v. 1004-5. 

/. 1. xapords, ‘sparkling’; an epithet of the sea under a light wind in 
another epigram by the same author, 1%/ra vii. 11. 


LVI1. Anth. Pal. v.95. In Plan. under the name of Rufinus. 
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LVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 138. Ona girl who sang the INiou répars. 

J. 1. trwov, the Trojan horse, my woe in the singing as it was the 
Trojans’ in the story. 

#,2. As the city kindled, I kindled along with it, not restrained by 
the fear that, like the Greeks, I might lose my labour for ten years. 

Z. 3. péyyos, the light of the burning city. But there is also probably 
an allusion to Aesch. Ag. 504, where the 8éxaroy HEY y08 | érovs is simply 
a periphrasis for the tenth year. 


LIX. Anth, Pal. v. 139. 

2.1. pres pédos myxrids and xpexes pédos express the same idea, 
which is probably that of simple harp-playing and does not necessarily 
imply singing, though the harp was generally used as an accompani- 
ment to the voice. 

The rncris was a larger instrument than the «:@apa, and seems to 
have resembled more nearly the payadis or Lydian harp of twenty 
strings ; the cithara, which had seven in the best period, never increased 
the number beyond eleven. 

Z. 2. Mtyiavy MS., corr. Schneider. Boissonade would read vat May’, 


LX. Anth. Pal. v. 163. 

1, 3. wat Svococroy MS., cai 8vocvmoorov Edd., which makes the 
sentence very awkward and barely grammatical, ‘that she has a sting 
of love both sweet and intolerable, ever bitter to the heart’, I have 
therefore written «ai rd 8ucocrov, ‘that even the intolerable sting of 
love, ever bitter to the heart, has sweetness too’, 


LXI. Anth. Pal. v. 152. 

7.7. He promises the gnat for reward the lion-skin and club of 
Hercules ; cf. #%/ra x. 22, and Aesop Faé. 149, where the gnat conquers 
the lion. 


LXI1. Anth. Pal. v. 215. Attributed in Plan. to Posidippus. It 
occurs again with one verbal change, 4nth. Pal. xii. 19.* 
_ 46, Cf. Theocr. xxii. (Ahrens, Jncertorum v.) 44: ypdWov xai rode 
Ypdppa, rd gois roixotot xapd£w, Tovrov “Epws exrewvey. 


LXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 130. 
/. 3. From Theocr. xiv. 37, dAdos rot yAuciov bmoxdA mis. 
1.6. Hdt. i. 8, Sra rvyxdves avOpdhmrow: édvra amorérepa 6p badpear. 


LXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 195. 

Field-crickets and tree-crickets (dxpides and rérreyes) were much kept 
in cages (axpssoOnxa) as pets; for other references to the custom see 
infra iii. 59, vi. 20, x1. 14; and for the piunua Avpas of their shrill note, 
the story of Eunomus, Anth, Pal. vi. 54 and ix. 584. 

J. 7. yareov or ynGvoy (see Schneider on Theophrast. Hist, Plant. vit. 4) 
can hardly mean ‘ leek’ here ; the form of the word suggests ‘ groundsel’ 
as an equivalent. 

4.8. The cages for crickets were floored with a turf, which he 
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promises to water every morning. ordpara are the holes in the rose of 
the watering-can (also called pacrof) which divide the stream of water 
into spray. 


LXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 196. ) 

/. 1. Cf. Antipater of Thessalonica in Anth. Pal. ix. 92, dpxet rérrevyas 
pedvoa Spdcos. 

1. 3. dxpa ép. smerddos is equivalent to ép. dxpos merddos, as in 
Ep. 52 supra. 

LXVI. Anth, Pal. xii. 46. 

/. 3. qv rs wabw, ‘when I die’. The phrase is a double evasion of the 
straightforward statement, like the Latin siguid mihi humanitus 
acciderit, It occurs again Ep. 70 infra. 


LXVII. Anth. Pal. v.8. In Plan. under the name of Philodemus. 
f. 5. Cf. Soph. Frag. Incert. 694, Spxous eye yuvaxés eis Wop ypddw. 


LXVIII. Anth. Pal. v. 166. 

Z, 2. The epithet oxodsov perhaps rather means jealous or malign. 
Some editors alter it to axor@v, ‘gloomy’. 8axpvyapy is however a 
somewhat uncertain emendation of the MS. 8ax:yapy, so that we cannot 
be sure of the meaning of the whole phrase. 


LXIX. Anth. Pal. v. 145. 
Z. 3. ‘He will weep you an ’twere a man born in April’, Zroi7. and 
Cress. 1. il. 


LXX. Anth. Pal. xii. 74. 

4.1. rl yap wéov, ‘for what good is it?’ seems to have been adopted 
by all the editors, But the MS, reading, rd yap mdéov €v mvpi, may be 
right ; ‘the greater part of me is already in ashes’ ; cf. é#/fra vili. 13. 

/. 4. xdAms, a jug, is here half-jestingly used for the burial urn. 


LXXI. Anth. Pal. v. 176. 

1. 6. €§ bypod réroxas is a compressed form of expression which may 
be compared with xa@npe? dxpav éx mayov, Soph. Ant. 411 ; to complete 
the sense yeyoyvia must be understood with the former as cxorotpevor 
with the latter phrase. For the sensecf. Antipater in Anth. Pal. ix. 420 
(of Eros), éoBéoOn 8€ ovd€ rdr’ €v modd@ rexrépevos medayet, 


LXXII. Anth. Pal. xii. 48. 
LXXIII. Anth, Pal. xii. 132, 2. 1-6. This and the following epigram 


are written as one in the MS. I have separated them, following a 
German critic, Huschke, quoted by Dibner. 


LXXIV. Anth. Pal. xii. 132, 17. 7-143 see note to the last epigram. 


LXXV. Anth. Pal. v. 155. 

Compare Zhe Gardener's Daughter, il. 25, foll. 

/. 2. avrés érdacev MS. Pal., €rAacev avrés Plan. Greek artists from 
the time of Alexander onwards, generally signed their work in the 
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imperfect (AmedAjns éwole) ; and it does not seem obvious why érAacev 
avrés should have become corrupted. But ésr\acev is unquestionably 
used by Meleager in a similar context in two other epigrams, An/éh. 
Pal. xii. 56, 57. 

LXXVI. Anth. Pal, xii. 248. 

With the whole epigram cf. Shakespeare, Sonnet CXVI. 

/. 3. By a dexterous confusion of tenses, yesterday is spoken of as 
still present (dpéoxwyv) and to-day being thus future (dpéce), the 
‘dreadful morrow’ seems put off into a still greater distance. 


Il 

I. Anth. Pal. ix. 7. 

/. 3. The Scheria of the Odyssey was, from the earliest times, identified 
with Corcyra. Xen., Hed/, vi. 2, describes the extraordinary fertility of 
the iepdv wédov of Corcyra. A temple of Zeus Casius there is mentioned 
by Suetonius, Ver. c. 22. 

4.5. Hor. Od. 11. vi. 7, sit modus lasso maris et viarum. 


II. Anth. Pal. x. 24. 

7. 4. The editors print ’Acragip as a proper name, which does not 
seem necessary. It is like the Homeric domdovy 8 dpa rovye Oeoi 
xaxérnros €Avoay, Od. v. 397. 

III. Anmth. Pal. x. .17. 

The voyage spoken of is probably from Byzantium to Aulis, where he 
would disembark and proceed to Delphi by land. It can hardly have 
been to Delos, as the town and temple there were destroyed long before 
(see infra ix. 21), and HvOeov in /. 4, though it might be used of any 
shrine of Apollo, properly means the Delphic temple.: 

/. 1. ’Apy&Aews appears to be used in the sense of the more ordinary 
dpxnyerms. Apollo was the ‘founder’ of Byzantium, according to the 
famous story preserved by Strabo, vii. p. 320, and Tacitus, 4a. xii. 63. 
The Editors, following the later text of Jacobs, alter to ’ApyéAew, making 
the prayer one for the voyage of an otherwise unknown Archelaus. 

Z, 3. éwi Tpirwva means érit Oadaccay, the open sea outside the straits. 
It is not clear whether the headland-god of this line is the same as, or 
different from, the harbour-god of the first couplet. 

IV. Anth. Pal. ix. go. 

Z, 2. Aegae in Euboea was peculiarly connected with the worship of 
Poseidon as early as Homer: JZ. xiii. 20, ixero réxpowp Alyds: év6a de of 
xAura Sopara BevOecr ripyns. The duexpepns oxdsredos here is the sea- 
cavern of Aegae, humida regna speluncisque locus claust, where he kept 
his sea-horses. Dilthey very ingeniously reads aupiBpepers oxdmredop, 
which makes an easier syntax; the allusion would then be to the rock 
of Caphareus, called £vAodayos from the number of ships wrecked on it. 

2. 3. "Apeos sdXts, t.¢. Rome. 

/. 4. Syria is not the country, but the island in the Cyclades more 
commonly called Syros, the yjvos Zupin of Homer, Od. xv. 403. 7 
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V. Anth. Pal. vi. 70. 
VI. Anth. Pal. vi. 349. 
VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 30. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 223, under title ’Ayrirdrpov. Jacobs prints it 
among the epigrams of Antipater of Sidon, and it must be by him, if 
the group of epigrams among which it occurs, Anth. Pal. vi. 210-226, 
are correctly identified by Stadtmiiller as a continuous fragment of 
Meleager’s Anthology; but the style seems more like Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

The Scolopendra (enrolled by Spenser among the ‘dreadful pour- 
traicts of deformitee’ that live in the sea, F. Q. II. xii. 23), seems to have 
been a half-fabulous monster, like the sea-serpent, compounded out of 
what was known or believed of various huge sea-creatures. It is called 
puptorous in an epigram by Theodorides (Azfh. Pal. vi. 222). Aelian 
says that the part of its body which appears above the water is about 
the size of a trireme, and that it ‘swims with many feet’, The scolo- 
pendra of Pliny (4. #. ix. 43) is a very harmless creature. The object 
dedicated here must be one of the tentacles of a huge cuttle-fish. They 
are not now found in the Mediterranean of so gigantic a size, but in the 
Indian Ocean still exist with tentacles of forty feet in length, while the 
ten-tentacled squid or calamary of the Banks of Newfoundland some- 
times even exceeds that size. Each tentacle is furnished with a 
hundred and twenty suckers, so that the epithet pupidrovus is hardly 
exaggerated. 

/. 1. dudixdacroy, ‘broken off at both ends’. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vi. 105. 

. 1. Amevire Jacobs for MS. Aperar: cf. Callim. Hymn to Artemis, 
1. 39, coy cat Aspeverory ericxoros. 

2. 3. Cf. the Homeric (wpérepov 8€ xépae and the discussion on the 
meaning of the phrase in Arist. Poe/. 1461 a. 15. 

1.6. mdvra Xiva, sc. fishing-nets as well as hunting-nets ; cf. Ep. 39 
infra. 

X. Anth. Pal. vi. 33. 

1.2. wapd, ‘ by the grace of’: it was owing to the god’s help that the 
fishermen had any offerings to give him. 

/. 3. The meaning of Nivov Bvocepacr is rather difficult to determine. 
If Stvoowpa (a word which does not appear to occur elsewhere) is formed 
from Svoads, ‘depth’, a collateral form of Bucs, A(voyv would be the net 
(as in Ep. 38 infra) and Bvocdpara the pockets of the net; if from 
Bvooos, ‘flax’, the whole phrase will merely mean ‘nets woven of flax’, 
Liddell and Scott say that Bvcowpa=Bvopa, ‘a stopper’, which must be 
a mistake, as it does not satisfy either the sense or the etymology. 

Z. 5. The épeixn is descriped by Pliny, MV. 4. xxiv. 39, as a bush not 
unlike the tamarisk. It is probably the Mediterranean heath, which 

Z 
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grows to a height of five or six feet, and might have stems thick 
enough to be made into a rough stool. avrovpyrrov means a rudely 
wrought rather than a natural seat ; it is in distinction to an object on 
which ornament has been added; cf. the avrdégvAov €xxwpa of Philoctetes, 
Soph. P&zl. 35. 

2.6. Glass did not come into common use for drinking-vessels before 
the Christian era, and even then earthenware was the ordinary 
substance, or, among wealthy people, silver. Trimalchio in speaking 
about his cups of Corinthian metal (Petr. Saf. c. 50) says, tgnoscetis 
miht quod dtxero, ego malo mihi vitrea, certe non olunt: quod si non 
frangerentur, mallem mihi quam aurum; nunc autem vilia sunt, and 
then goes on to tell the story of the invention of malleable glass by an 
artist in the reign of Tiberius. The manufacture of glass, of which 
Alexandria was the chief centre, was carried to as great perfection 
under the Empire as it ever has attained since. The calices allassontes 
of iridescent glass were specially prized ; Vopisc. Saturn. c. 8. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vi. 251. 

_ A dedication by sailors in the famous temple of Apollo on the head- 
land of Leucas, called formidatus nautis by Virgil, Aen. iti. 275. Cf. the 
epigram by Antipater of Thessalonica (Anth. Pal. ix. 553) on the 
foundation of Nicopolis by Augustus. 

2.6. ddan, the oil-flask from which the lamp was filled; called 
Biope:dns, ‘ parsimonious’, because the oil was dropped from it into the 
lamp a little at a time. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 199. 

As a rule the Greeks wore hats only on journeys, not in the city or 
near home. 

2.1. hidns xdépons simply ‘his head’, the old epic use. 

2. 4. xapes, concrete, ‘thank-offering’. 

XI. Anth. Pal. vi. 149. 

It is not known what victory is referred to. The cock was a common 
symbol of courage. Pausanias, E/iaca B. xxvi. 3, mentions a chrys- 


elephantine statue of Athene by Pheidias at Elis with a cock for heImet- 
crest, Ore mpoxeipdrara éxovoww és pdyas ol ddextpvdves, 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 240. 

A prayer to Artemis Soteira for the recovery of his patron. Most 
commentators understand Baowevs as meaning the Emperor—the title 
was current in the eastern provinces of the empire from Tiberius 
downwards—but, like vex, it was commonly used of any magnate. 
Here it may very likely refer to the ¢a6Ads KdAXos, to whom Philippus 
dedicated his Anthology (sufra, p. 17). 

7, 4. For the Hyperborean worship of Artemis see Hdt. iv. 32-35. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 337. 
It is this Nicias, the physician of Miletus, to whom Theocritus dedi- 
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cates Jdy/ xi., farpdy édvra xal rais évyda 3) mepirnpévov etoxa Moicats ; 
and /dy/ xxviii. went with the present of an ivory distaff to his wife 
Theugenis. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 327. 


XVII. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 802. From an inscribed tablet of the 
second century A.D. found at Rome. 

With an offering to Pan Paean, the Healer. Besides Apollo Paean, 
other gods, Asclepius, Dionysus, etc., were worshipped under this 
title. 

For such appearances of the gods, not in dreams but in a form visible 
to the waking eye, cf. Virg. Ae. iii. 173, and Hegesippus in An¢h. Pal. 
vi. 266, where Artemis appears to a girl at her loom, os avya mupés. 

/,1. Unless raée is a mistake of the stonecutter for réée, it means 
‘these offerings’, and 3apoy is in apposition, ‘as a gift’. 

Z, 4. There is a play on the words ‘Yyeivos and tyes. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 3. 

7.2. Mount Pholoe in Arcadia was the scene of Heracles’ fight with 
the Centaurs. 

/, 4. a’rés drorapey go together in the construction. Cf. the xopvva 
aypteAaiw of Lycidas, Theocr. vii. 18. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 336. 
XX. Anth. Pal. vi. 119. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 131. 

1.1. Est Paphos Idalium que tibt, sunt alta Cythera, says Juno to Venus, 
Aen. x. 86. The temple of Aphrodite in the Reeds at Miletus was the, 
principal sanctuary of that city. For the worship of Astarte-Aphrodite 
at Heliopolis in Hollow Syria see Lucian’s treatise de Dea Syria. 

f. 4. oixeiwv, ‘familiar’ or ‘kind’; ‘so frequent on the hinge’ like 
those of Lydia in Hor. Od. I. xxv. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vi.1. Ascribed there to Plato, but it is obviously 
of a much later date. 

The question of the authenticity of the epigrams attributed to Plato 
is fully discussed by Bergk Lyr. Gr. il. pp. 295-299. Thirty-seven 
epigrams in the Anthology appear there under the name of Plato or are 
elsewhere assigned to him. Another (én/ra iv. 14) is not in the 
Anthology. Of these thirty-seven, one is attributed to Plato the 
comedian, a contemporary of Aristophanes, and three, which are very 
poor, to an otherwise unknown Plato Junior (6 Nedrepos). The rest 
were probably believed to have been written by the great Plato, and 
the Garland of Meleager, /. 47, speaks of them as such. Of the fourteen 
included in this collection, seven (ill. 11, 12; iv. 14; vi. 8; viii. 5,7; 
xi. 53) are possibly genuine ; the other seven are certainly of later date. 

There were two celebrated courtesans of the name of Lais, The first 
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was a Corinthian, and flourished in the time of the Peloponnesian war. 
The second, daughter of the Sicilian Timandra, lived nearly a century 
later, and was the contemporary and rival of Phryne the Athenian. 
There is a vast amount of gossip about both in Athenaeus, Book xiii. 

There are three epigrams on the same subject by Julianus Aegyptius, 
Anth. Pal. vi. 18-20, 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. v. 205. 

For the magical uses of the wryneck the Jocus classicus is the @appa- 
xeurpia of Theocritus. The bird was fastened outspread on a wheel, 
which was turned to a refrain of incantations. ¢Axew tiyya émi rims was 
the technical phrase for using this charm upon a lover. The object 
dedicated here is an amethyst engraved with a wryneck and set in 
gold. 

4.1. Theocr. é.c. (4. 40), xaos duvet G8e pépBos 5b ydrxeos &£ ’Adpodiras, 
ds ryvos Swoitro of dyerépnos Ovpnowv. The refrain of the sorceress is 
tye €Axe TU THvov nov tori Sapa roy dvdpa. 

/, 2. Theocr. (2. 136), oby 8€ xaxais pavias cai mapbevoy éx Baddpoo, nai 
vupday eadBno? ért dépyia Oeppa Aurrotway avépos. 

Z. 5. Theocr. (2. 2), oréyov rav xedéBav howixép olds adore. Purple 
had magical virtues. 

4.6. This is the Thessalian Larissa, Thessaly being famous for its 
witches ; cf. i#/ra x. 37, and the Asinus of Lucian. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 281. 
/, 1. Mount Dindymus in Lydia, at the sources of the Hermus, is the 


highest point of a volcanic region extending southward to the head- 
waters of the Maeander. The Lydian part of this district was called 
Karaxexaupévn, and a similar name is implied in the epithet here attached 
to Upper Phrygia, round the celebrated hot springs of Hierapolis. The 
whole region was the centre of the orgiastic worship of Cybele. 

2.5. xai wodAa MS., corr. Meineke. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. v. 17, with title PacrovAXiov. 

/. 2. Yaoria are explained by Suidas to be cakes of barley-meal, oil, 
and wine. 

XXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 148. 

The temple of Serapis at Canopus was one of the holiest in Egypt 
and a celebrated place of divination by dreams, Strab. xvii. p. 8or. 
Athen., xv. 700 D, speaks of a lamp given by Dionysius the younger of 
Syracuse to the prytaneum of Tarentum with as many lights as there 
were days in the year. 

/, 2, There are no means of determining whether 4 Kp:riov means the 
wife or the daughter of Critias. 

/. 3. ev€apyeva, #.e. when her prayer was heard: cf. Ep. 1 supra. 

/, 4.. This lamp ‘outburned Canopus’. There is a curious verbal co- 
incidence with Isaiah xiv. 12 (Septuagint), was éérecev éx rov odpavou 
6 ‘Edo opos 6 mpwt dvaré\ior. 
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XXVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 60. 
Z,4. The golden offerings of Croesus to the Delphian Apollo are 
enumerated and described by Hdt. i. 50, 51. 


XXVIII. Ananth. Pal. vi. 178. 
/. 1. drdor is the shield, dowis, and so the epithets are in the feminine. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 127. 

For a dedicated weapon, probably a helmet or shield, in the temple 
of Artemis, presumably at Miletus, to which Nicias belonged. 

7.2. Of these yopot mapOévu Callimachus’ Hymn to Artemis is a 
specimen. In it, 1. 226, Artemis is invoked as ‘the dweller in Miletus’. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vi. 160. 

There is a very similar epigram by Philippus, Anth. Pad. vi. 247 ; cf. 
also Kaibel, Epigr. Graec. 776. 

/,2. The shuttle may be called aAxcvoy ioray, either from its ringing 
sound (cf. the xepxi8os down in Arist. Poet. 1454 b. 35) or from the swift 
flash of colour in which it passes through the loom. 

/, 3. xapnBapéovra, with its heavy swathe of wool at the top. 

1,6. ordywy, ‘warp’, must here mean thread spun for use as warp. 
With the rest of the line cf. Catull. Ixiv. 320, mollia lanae vellera vir- 
gati custodibant calathisc. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vi. 22, without any author's name. In Plan. it is 
attributed to Zonas. 

4.1. Cf. Virg. Ecl. ii. 51, cana tenera lanuyine mala. 

f. 4. Cf. Philippus in Ath. Pal. vi. 102, xapvov xwopor exdaves ex 
Aeridwv. 

/.5. A marginal note in the MS. says, ordpOvyé 8€ Aéyerat way ro eis 
of% xaradjyov. It is specially used of the tip of a horn, as in Ep. 42 
infra. This Priapus was a wooden post carved into a head at the top, 
and below running into a point which was stuck into the ground. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vi. 98. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 36. — 
/. 4. Imitated from Theocr. vii. 155, as él cope admis éya maka péya 
Wrvoy. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 31 : headed d&ndov, with the words of 8€ Nixap- 
xou added in a later hand. 

/, 2. For a description of the rites of Demeter Chthonia see Pausan. 
Corinthiaca, xxxv. 5-8. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. vi. 53. 

With this epigram compare the famous lines of Du Bellay, Dux 
vanneur de blé aux vents, taken in substance from a Latin epigram by 
the Venetian scholar and historian Andrea Navagero (4.1483, d@. 1529). 
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This last, which is less easily accessible, is worth quoting as a specimen 
of the best and simplest Renaissance workmanship : 


Aurae, quae levibus percurritis aéra pennis 
Et strepitis blando per nemora alta sono, 

Serta dat haec vobis, vobts haec rusticus Idmon 
Spargit odorato plena cantstra croco; 

Vos lenite aestum, et paleas setungite inanes 
Dum medio fruges ventslat ille dte. 


/.2. From this line Suidas has an entry in his lexicon, mdéraros, 
Opertixds, avénrixds. Meineke says the word could not have such a 
meaning : morordre, mpnirare (cf. dvépwy mpynirare Zépvupe in an epigram 
by Dioscorides, Anth. Pal. xii. 171), Xeordrg, have been suggested by 
different editors. Cf. Milo’s song in Theocritus (x. 46) ; 

"Es Bopény dvepoy ras xdpOvos d ropa Spay 

h Cépupov Breréra- maivera 6 ordyus ovras. 
Columella (11. 20) speaks of the /enzs aegualisgue Favonius as the best 
wind for winnowing in. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 142. 

f, 2. N€Aoyxe is Brunck’s correction of the MS. xéxevOe. 

/, 3. Ai8a is a shortened form (dgypnpevov) of A.Bdda ; it apparently 
does not occur elsewhere. 

t. 4. dwwodpeba, a frequentative aorist equivalent to a present. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 291. It occurs twice in the Planudean Anth- 
ology, the second time with the reading ai pu» tid (abéao Oépers in /. 3. 

f. 2. otovdpos here is most probably ‘shepherd’, from ois: but it is 
possible that oxomids oiovdyov, ‘a lonely peak’, may be the true reading : 
cf. Ki@apavds r’ oiovdéuos oxoria in the epigram of Simonides, tn/ra . 
111. 61, 

XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 177: without the name of any author. 
Ahrens places it among the Dudia e¢ Spuria in his edition of Theocritus. 
He restores the Doric forms, vpvas, etc., throughout. | 


AXXIX. Anth. Pal. vi. 16. 
One of fifteen epigrams (Anéth. Pal. vi. 11-16 and 179-187) by differ- 
ent authors on the same subject, four of them by Archias. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vi. 2€8. Also quoted by Suidas, s.vv. eficaro, 
Uréptoxe, eivooifudAoy and papooas. 

Compare with this the single Greek epigram written by the poet 
Gray, one of the many scattered proofs of the extraordinary genius 
which alone in that age penetrated the inmost spirit of Greek literature: 

‘A(épuevos roAvOnpoy éxnBdXov dAcos avdacas 
ras Sewas repévy Aire xuvaye Oeas. 

Movyvos dp’ €vOa xuvay (abdwy xdayyevou trAaypol 
avraxeis Nupday dyporepay xedadq. 
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Z, 2. 8piov corr. Jacobs for MS. Biov: others read piov, ‘spur’ of a 
mountain. wtmépoyxe perhaps merely means ‘stand above’; but it 1s 
generally taken as meaning ‘protect’, irepicxew yeipa being the full 
expression. 

i. 3. etre MS., fre Suid. The editors for the most part read gore (‘so 
long as thou goest’), which is not Greek. I have made what seems the 
simplest emendation. 

f, 4. xvoiv 1s a dative of accompaniment, equivalent to avy xvoiv. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vi. 253. 

2, 2. mpeoy is a rare variant of mpov, a headland of coast or spur 
of hill. 

f, 3. The ‘hut of Pan’ is probably the little penthouse over the god’s 
image to protect it from birds and rain. Cf. also however Endymion, 
i. 232, ‘O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang from jagged trunks, 
and overshadoweth eternal whispers.’ 

1. 4. Kaocains MS., corr. Hecker. Bassae in Arcadia was one of the 
most celebrated shrines of Apollo: the temple stands high on the hill- 
side in a most imposing situation. 

/.5. The hunters nailed up their trophies on these old juniper stumps: 
for the practice cf. Paulus Silentiarius in Anth. Pal. vi. 168. 

/.6. Eustathius, on Od. xvi. 471, brép médsos, 66: “Eppaos Adgos eotiv, 
mentions a story that Hermes was brought to trial before the gods at 
the suit of Hera for the murder of Argus, and acquitted, the judges all 
casting down their pebbles of acquittal at his feet as they passed ; d@ev 
aypt rou viv rovs avOpamous xara tas ddovs . . . cwpovs moeiv Aiwy Kat 
Sudyovras mpocBaddew Aious, cal rovrous xadeiv ‘Eppaiovs Adpous. Another 
scholium on the same passage says that the name “Eppaios Acdoe was 
given to the Roman milestones, because Hermes mparos éxa@npe ras 
édovs. There is an epigram of unknown authorship, 4f/. Plan. 254, on 
one of these “Eppaios Ado: or “Eppaxes ; it is there at once a propitia- 
tion to the god and a mark of the distance, seven stadia, from a place 
called Alyés Kpnyn. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 111: with title ’Avriwarpov merely. 

The places mentioned in the epigram are all Arcadian except Lasion, 
which was a town in Elis, but near the border of Arcadia. 

/. 3. A Thearidas is mentioned by Polybius, xxxii. 17 and xxxvili. 2, 
as Achaean envoy to Rome, B.C. 158 and 146; it may have been his 
son for whom this epigram was written. 

. 4. popBoréds means shaped like a rhomb or diamond; it may be 
doubted whether we should not read here popSyrq, ‘ whirled’. 

1.5. ordpOvy£, ‘antler-point’: see note on Ep. 31 sufra. Antipater 
like Pindar falls into the mistake of giving the female deer horns. 
Arist. Poet. 1460 b. 31, re wérepdv éote rd dudprnpa, ray xara ry réxvny Fj 
car GAXo oupBeBnxos ; €Aarrov ydp, el py der Gre EAahos Onreva xépara ov«. 
exer, 7 ef dpspnros éypaper : the reference being to Pind. Olymf. iii. §2. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vi. 75. 

/. 4. éwi merely means ‘ with’. 

?. 7. Lyctus was a town in Crete. 

2.8. The audidéa were metal sockets into which the ends of the bow 
were fitted and on which the bowstring was attached. 


XLIV. Ap. Plan. 17. Attributed by Natalis Comes, A/yZA. v. 6, to 
Ibycus ; but it is obviously of late date. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vi. 79. 

/. 3. The herds of Pan here, as in Keats, Endymion, 1. 78, are pro- 
bably not visible to mortals. 

7.5. There is a play on words which can hardly be rendered in a 
translation, rd émavAoy or 7 éravdia meaning also the day after the 
marriage ceremony. Pan will find consummation and rest here after 
his long wanderings in search of Echo. 

4,6. Cf. vi. 10 ¢nfra, and an anonymous epigram Anth. Pai. vi. 87, 
which speaks of Pan as leaving the company of Bacchus and wander- 
ing over the country in search of Echo. 


III 


I. Anth. Pal. vii.253. Also quoted by a scholiast on Aristides iii. 154. 

For the critical questions involved in this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Lyr. Gr. ili. p. 426 foll. The authenticity of both is beyond 
reasonable doubt. The only question is which is the Athenian and 
which the Lacedaemonian inscription ; and, as Bergk points out, /. 3 
of this epigram applies more naturally to Athens. The mutual jealousy 
of the two states probably accounts for the absence of any distinctive 
expressions. 

f. 3. mweptOeiva, sc. as a crown. Cf. the epigram of Mandrocles the 
Samian engineer in Hdt. iv. 88, air@ pev oréhavov mepibeis Tapiows Se 
xvdos. 


Il. Anth. Pal, vii. 251. See the note to the last epigram. 


Il. Anth. Pal, ix. 304. 

The bridging of the Hellespont and the cutting of Athos were 
favourite themes with Greek rhetoricians. Cf. Isocr. Paneg. 58 E, 
& ravres OpvA0va1, rp oTparorédm mrevoa pev Sia THs Nreipov meLevoa Be 
&a ris Oaddrrns, and Arist. Rkeft. 1410 a. 11. This perpetual repetition 
provoked the sneer of Juvenal (x. 173): 

creditur olim 
Velificatus Athos et quicquid Graecta mendax 
Audet in historia, constratum classibus isdem 
Supposttumgue rotis solidum mare. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 249. Hdt. vii. 228, OapOeios 8€ ode abrov ravrq, 
THTEp Erecov, encyéyparras ypdppara Aéyovta rdde .. . Toios 8€ Traprinrpec 
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iin? & £eiv’, ayyéAXew (so the best MSS.) «.r.A. It is also quoted by 
Diod. Sic. xi. 33, and by Strabo, ix. p. 656 C, who says that the pillars 
with the inscription still existed in his time. Strabo and Diodorus both 
quote /. 2, rots xeivay meBopevor vouipos; Suidas s.v. Aewvidns follows 
Hdt. and the Ms. Pal. 

Cic. Zusc. 1. 101, fart animo Lacedaemonti in Thermopylis occiderunt, 
in quos Simontides ; 

Dic hospes Spartae nos te hic vidisse iacentes 
Dum sanctis patriae legibus obsequimur. 

V. Anth. Pal. vii. 242. 

It is not known to what event this epigram refers. It is headed in 
the Palatine MS. eis rots pera Aewvidou reXevrncarras, which is obviously 
absurd. 

VI. Anth. Pail. vii. 512. 

One of two epigrams by Simonides on the defenders of Tegea who 
had fallen in battle; the other (Anh. Pal. vii. 442) is for their tomb, 
this perhaps for a commemorative monument in the city. O. Miiller 
refers them to some occasion in the wars between Tegea and Sparta, 
B.C. 479-464 ; but it seems more likely that they are on the Tegeates 
who fell in the battle of Plataea. There was a separate mound there 
over the Tegeate dead (Hat. ix. 85), and no doubt a memorial of them 
at Tegea as well. 


VII. Anth. Pal, vii. 245. It follows an epigram under the name of 
Gaetulicus on the battle between three hundred Spartans and three 
hundred Argives to decide the possession of Thyrea (Hdt. i. 82), with 
the heading rov airov els rovs avrouvs. The eis rovs avrovs is plainly 
absurd. But //. 1 and 2 are partially extant on a marble fragment of a 
date between 300 and 350 B.c. found near the Olympieum at Athens 
(Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 27) which proves that.rov atrov is wrong also. 
A scholium suggests that it is either on the Athenian and Theban dead 
at Chaeronea, or on those slain in the subsequent battle in which 
Alexander crushed the revolt of Thebes, B.c. 335. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 160. This epigram is probably authentic 
though there is some doubt as to all those ascribed to Anacreon. See 
Bergk, Lyr. Gr. iii. p. 281. 

It is conjectured that this Timocratus was one of the Teians who 
re-colonised Abdera after the capture of Teos by the Persians under 
Harpagus, B.C. 544, and was killed in a battle with the neighbouring 
Thracians (see Hdt. i. 168); but nothing is certainly known on the 
subject. 

Z, 1. év MS., #v Bergk, without obvious necessity. 

Z.2. Soph. Ph#l. 436, wddepos ovddv’ dvdp’ éxady aipet rovnpov, adda 
Tous xpnorots aei, and fr. incert. 649, "Apns yap ovdéy rav xaxev doyi{era. 

IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 255. 

Nothing is known of the occasion of this epigram, nor on what 
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authority it is assigned to Aeschylus. The style is of the best period ; 
and a Life of Aeschylus says that he competed with Simonides in 
eAdyeta. 

, 1. pevéyyns, which does not seem to occur elsewhere, is formed on 
the analogy of the Homeric peverrcdAepos. 


X. App. Plan. 26. 

On the Athenians who fell in the great victory over the Chalcidians 
after the unsuccessful invasion of Attica by the confederacy under 
Cleomenes king of Sparta, B.c. 504: Hdt. v. 77. 

1, 4. Cf. Pind. [sthm. iv. 26, rpayeia reas rrod€pov. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 256. Also quoted by Philostratus, wita Afpoll. 
i. 23. On the Eretrian captives settled at Ardericca in Cissia by Darius 
after the first great Persian War of 490 B.C., as described by Hdt. vi. 119. 
Philostratus, /.¢., gives a more or less legendary account of memorials 
of the colony surviving up to the time of Apollonius. He places the 
colony ‘in Cissia near Babylon’, one long day’s journey from the city 
of Babylon. Four hundred and ten of the seven hundred and eighty 
prisoners reached Ardericca alive. They built temples and an agora 
in the Greek style, and continued to speak Greek for about a century. 
Damis, a contemporary of Apollonius, saw this epigram on a Greek 
tomb there. So far Philostratus, who may -possibly be preserving some 
fragments of a real tradition. 

For the question of the authenticity of this and the next epigram, see 
Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 297, who inclines to consider them genuine. A 
ground for suspicion is the mention of the plain of Ecbatana, which 
was in Upper Media, and at least three hundred miles distant from 
Ardericca. But we need never look for accurate geography in Greek 
poets when speaking of Persia; both Ecbatana here and Susa in the 
next epigram are probably used vaguely for the heart of the Persian 
empire. | 

XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 259: also quoted by Diog. Laért. Vita Platoni's, 
c. 33, and by Suidas s.v."Immos. See the notes to the last epigram. 

/. 1. Suidas has EvBoéwy, which is perhaps right. 


XIII. Vita Anonyma Aeschyli, printed in most editions. The first 
couplet is also quoted in Plutarch de E-xsilio, c. 13, and the second in 
Athenaeus xiv, 627 D. Athenaeus is the authority on which it is 
ascribed to Aeschylus himself, the author of the Life merely saying 
that the people of Gela engraved it on his tomb. It is referred to by 
Pausan. Afééica, xiv. 5. 

Aeschylus died at Gela in Sicily, B.c. 456. 

7, 3. For the grove of the hero Marathon, from which the battlefield 
was named, see Pausan. Attica xv. 3, xxxil. 4. 


XIV. Anth. Pail. vii. 651. 
l. 1. dora xetva, MS. The correction Aevxa, which Jacobs suggested 
but did not print in his text, is undoubtedly right. 
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Z. 2. Incised letters in marble were nearly always coloured, generally 
with minium, but sometimes as here with xvavos, blue carbonate of 
copper. 

é. 3. Doliche was another name of the island Icaria, one of the larger 
Sporades, which gave the name of the Icarian sea to the channel 
between the Sporades and Cyclades, Dracanon or Drepanon was the 
northern promontory of this island. 

2. 5. Evins roAdupndeos MS. Reiske and Jacobs both saw that a proper 
name was concealed here, the former proposing to read Zevia roAuxndeos, 
‘the unfortunate Xenias’, and the latter yepoi 8 eyo Zevins woduxnseos, 
‘by the hands of the unfortunate Xenia’ (mother or wife of the dead 
man). I keep the MS. reading : ‘fro hospitio meo cum Polymede’. 

4.6. The Dryopes were the inhabitants of Doris, the neighbouring 
state to Malian Trachis, and only divided from it by a spur of Mount 
Oeta. 

XV. Anth. Pal. x. 3. 

Probably an epitaph on an Athenian who had died at Meroé. It is 
among the Iporpemrixa in the Anthology, and Jacobs accordingly says, 
‘hominem de exsilio lamentantem poeta alloqui videtur? But Oavdvra, 
4. 3, makes this explanation impossible. 

For the sentiment cf. Cic. Zusc. i. 104, Praeclare Anaxagoras, qui 
cum Lampsact moreretur quaerentibus amics velletne Clazomenas in 
patriam st quid et accidisset afferri, Nihil necesse est, inguit, undique 
enim ad inferos tantundem viae est: also an epigram by Arcesilaus, 
quoted by Diog. Laért. iv. 30: 

"AAG yap els ’Ax€povra rov ov hardy loa xédevOa, 
ws aivos avdpav, mavrobev perpevpeva. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 368. On an Athenian woman, probably one of 
those carried to Rome after the storm and sack of Athens by Sulla on 
the first of March, B.c. 86. 

f. 4. Cyzicus was built on a peninsula in the Propontis only joined to 
the mainland by a narrow passage: Strabo, xii. p. 861. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 265. Bergk, /.c. on ii. 22 supra, is unquestion- 
ably right in saying that this and the next epigram belong to a later 
period than Plato. 


St bene calculum ponas, ubique naufragium est, says the hero in 
Petronius, Saf. c. 115. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 269. See the note to the last epigram. 
XIX. Anth, Pal. vii. 282. In Plan. under the name of Antipater. 
XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 264. 

XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 350. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 277. 
/. 1. Various emendations of this line have been proposed, none con- 
vincing. The text as it stands, though extremely elliptical, is quite in 
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the manner of Callimachus. ‘At the hands of what stranger hast thou 
found burial, O shipwrecked man?’ 

1. 2. é’ aiyadois Edd. It is not necessary to alter the MS. reading. 
It means ‘stretched on the sand’, like én’ évvéa xetro w&cOpa, Od. xi. 577. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 285. 
1. 3. From Od. i. 161, dvépos ob 87 mov Aevx’ doréa wOera: SpBpe. Cf. 
Propert. Ill. vii. 11. 
Sed tua nunc volucres adstant super ossa marinae, 
Nunc tibi pro tumulo Carpathium omne mare. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 496. Bergk, Ly. G». iii. p. 466, argues that 
this epigram as it stands must be incomplete, the name of the dead 
man not being mentioned. He would therefore prefix to it the couplet 
also attributed to Simonides which occurs a little further down in the 
Palatine Anthology (vii. 511): 

Thpa xaraPOpévoro Meyaxdéos evr’ dv Bwpat 
oixreipw oé, rdAay KadXia, ot’ érabes. 


and regards the eight lines thus reconstructed as ‘non tumulo inscrip- 
tum sed epistolium consoland: causa missum Calliae cuius filtus Megacles 
naufragio prope Geraneam interitt) It is an additional argument in 
favour of this proposal that Bergk is thus enabled to retain the MS. 
reading ddeAey in /, 1, which all other editors alter to dpenes. 

But the theory cannot be accepted. The epigram is obviously an 
epitaph, real or imaginary ; the ryde in 7.6 agrees very ill with the evr’ 
dv wpa of the other epigram; and it is almost superfluous to point 
out how much the beautiful and stately apostrophe to Mount Geraneia 
suffers by being removed from the beginning of the poem and trans- 
formed into a somewhat frigid statement of fact. Nor is it any 
insuperable objection that the name of the dead man is not given. In 
many of the sepulcral epigrams of the Anthology we must suppose that 
the name and family of the deceased were inscribed separately on the 
tomb, followed by the verses. For an instance similar to this of an 
inscription on a cenotaph, where the original monument has been pre- 
served, see Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 89. On the tomb there is engraved 
first the name, Nixias Nexiov ’Eperpievs; then follow eight lines of 
elegiacs, beginning : 

Zjpa 168 ev Keven xeirat xGovi, [cdpa 8 ex’ aypod) 
’"Opeiov xpumres mupxain POipévov. 

Tévd’ €re rarraivovr éri youvact marpés [? ratpds youvac.] papas 
“Aways of oxorias dudéBader mrépvyas. 


where the rdvée is like the 6 pév of Simonides here. 

Z, 1. Mount Geraneia and the Scironian rock lay north of the Isthmus 
of Corinth, leaving a narrow pass between Corinth and Megara along 
the coast. The spot was celebrated for the legendary leap of Ino and 
the slaying of the robber Sciron by Theseus. 
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Z. 2. éx SxvOéwy MS., és Bergk, an almost certain correction, though it 
is possible to keep the MS. reading, translating it, with Jacobs, ‘ Zanain 
e Scythis descendentem’. 

2. 3. L1. ii. 626, vnowy at vaiovos mépny adds: cf. Soph. A7. 596, & xrewa 
Larapis, ov péy mov vaies ddlwAayxros. 

“. 4. For the Medoupis or Modoupis wérpa, a rock projecting into the 
sea at this point of the coast, see Pausan. Aééica xliv. 8. The reading 
of this line in the MS. is dyvéa vechopévas audi pe Govpiddos. Salmasius 
suggested dyxea, ‘ravines’, which has been generally accepted. Bergk 
ingeniously reads : 

oldua Gadaoons 
ayéa pawopuévns audi Modovprada 
‘the billow of the sea that raves round accursed Molurias’, for the 
epithet referring to Pausan. /.c. ras 8€ perd ravrny (the Modoupls rérpa) 
vopi{ovew evayeis, rs mapoxavy chiow 6 Ixelipwy, dmdcas rav Lévov 
€rervyxavev, nies oas és ryv Oddaooay. But the alteration of vepopévns 
into pawopévns is rather arbitrary, and the reason he gives, ‘cum neque 
rupes ista neque mare vicinum nivale dic? fotuerit’, entirely incom- 
prehensible. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 497. 
7. 6. In the epithet a€eivou there is a further allusion to the name of 


the Euxine Sea. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 273. 

/. 3. Cf. Propertius, IV. vii. 7, mitser exctdit acevo. | 

/, 6. otyevyas MS., corr. Stadtmiiller. Cf. 7. xxi. 260, rod pév re 
mpopéovros Urd Wnpides dmaca 6xAevvrat. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 639. 

4.2. The ’Ogeia, rocky islets off the coast of Acarnania, are mentioned 
by Strabo x. p. 458, as Avmwpal xai rpayeia. They lay at the mouth of 
the Achelous, where navigation was difficult owing to shifting banks 
caused by the silt of the river, which came down with a violent current. 

. 3. dvoua here means ‘bad name ’, as in Ep. 47 infra. 

/. 5. Scarphe was a small seaport in Locris. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 499. 
/, 3. For Icaria see note on Ep. 14 supra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 502. 

On a tomb by the high-road just outside the city wall of Torone. 

/, 2. For avrny it has been proposed to read aimny or xXeerny, but no 
change is necessary ; the avryv conveys a touch of tenderness on the 
part of the speaker towards his native place, and implies its distinction 
as the chief city of Thrace. 

/. 4. Strymonias was the name given by Greek sailors in the Aegean 
to the north wind that came down from the region of the Strymon. 
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Xerxes was caught in it and almost shipwrecked on his flight from 
Salamis, Hdt. viii. 118. 

It is generally the evening rising of the Kids, smfetus orientis Haeds, 
(put down by Columella under November 4th) which is spoken of as 
the time of storms. But Serv. on Aen. ix. 665 says, guorum ef ortus et 
occasus tempestates gravissimas facit; and their morning setting would 
be about a month later. 

XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 739. 

Z. 4. Sciathus is a small island off the northern coast of Euboea and 
opposite the Gulf of Torone. 

XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 315. 

fl. 2. wie Oaocov MS., corr. Schneidewin. The form wi& seems to have 
been more colloquial than mie, and so is perhaps better suited to the 
simplicity of the epigram. 

Z. 3. BWpoverPa applied to a fountain is rather a stretch of language, 
as it is seldom used in this sense except of a statue ortemple. But it 
hardly means more than ‘to dedicate’, and any additional meaning in 
it would be quite satisfied if we suppose that an artificial basin for the 
fountain was placed here by Simus. To alter with Hecker @ ém Tg, 
‘by which (the statue of) Simus is set up beside his dead child’, 
completely spoils the epigram. 

XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 474. 


XXXIII. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 576; C. J. G. 6257. On a tomb 
found at Rome. 

XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 308. 

XXXV. C. J. G. 5816. On a tomb found near Naples and now in 
the Museum there. Above the inscription is a relief representing the 
child standing between his father and mother. 

/. 4. The parents could not keep him though they held him by both 
hands. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 453. 


XXXVII. Kaibel Efigr. Graec., Addenda, 1.a; C. 7. A.477c. Of 
the 6th century B.C. ; found at Athens and now in the Museum there. 


XXXVIII. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 373; C. 7. G. Add. 3847, 1. From 
a tomb at Yenidje in Asia Minor. 

l. 4. ‘To be the love of the dead in their more populous world’: 
cf. infra v. 17, xi. 6. The marble reads épev rodAay épdpevos mredvey. 


XXXIX. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 190; C. [. G. 2445. Froma tomb in 
the island of Pholegandros, one of the smaller Cyclades. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vii. §35. In Plan. under the name of Theophanes. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vii. 261. 
1, 2. pr réxoe ef péAAoe MS., f) réxot, ef péANE Hecker. 
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XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 459. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 712. 
_ One of two epigrams (Anh. Pal. vii. 710, 712) on a girl who died 
just before her marriage, attributed to Erinna the famous contemporary 
of Sappho. The epigram of Leonidas or Meleager, infra iv. 7, which 
quotes Bdoxavos éco’ ’Aidéa from here as words of Erinna’s, is regarded 
by Bergk as sufficient ground for accepting the authenticity of this 
epigram, and consequently of the other as well. Both appear to have 
been inscribed on the tomb, which was further embellished with two 
figures of Sirens. 
1. 3. ra 8€ ros cada ra pe® dpovre MS., corr. Tucker. 

tl. 5,6. The MS. reads : 

“Os ray raid’ ‘Ypévasos ed)’ ais fdero wevxas 
ravd’ émi xadeoras eye wupxaias. 

It is impossible in so involved a sentence to be certain what the original 
reading was, though it is easy enough to see how it became corrupted. 
The text printed is a modification of Bergk’s restoration. 

Cf. the epigram of Meleager, z#frva xi. 42, 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 185. 

On a Libyan slave-girl who had been manumitted and adopted by 
her mistress, and died at a villa on the coast of Latium. | 

/, 4. Freedmen and freedwomen had a share in the family tomb, 
from which slaves were excluded ; stbi suisqgue libertis libertabusque is 
a common formula in the dedication of a family vault. 

1. 5. wip érepoy, the marriage torch. 


XLV. C. Z. G. 6261. In the Borghese Gardens at Rome. These 
four lines are engraved above a portrait in relief with a cithara of eleven 
strings on one side and a lyre of four strings on the other. Below the 
portrait is another epigram of eight lines, and under it the name 
PETRONIAE MUSAE. 

f. 3. Theogn. 568, xeloopa: Sore AiBos dpOoyyos. 


XLVI. C. Z. G. 6268. The history of this epigram is very curious, 
It is inscribed on a marble tablet, professing to be in memory of one 
Claudia Homonoea, conliberta and contubernalis of Atimetus Anthero- 
tianus, a freedman of the imperial household. At the sides are Latin 
elegiacs, twenty-six lines in all. The tablet was supposed to have been 
discovered in San Michele at Rome and to be of the first century a.p. 
But the Latin verses are too plainly not ancient ; and in fact the whole 
monument is a Renaissance forgery. Nothing is known as to the date 
or person of the forger ; but there can be no doubt that this epigram is 
really ancient and that it was the basis upon which he constructed the 
rest. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 700. Headed Aro8dpov ypapparixod, and 
generally attributed to Diodorus of Sardis ; but see notes below. 
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11. 7p’ Expupey MS., 4 ps’ expupey Edd. after Brunck, but there does not 
appear to be evidence for the existence of such a form. If the epitaph 
be of late date, it is possible that the MS. reading (scanned accentually) 
is right. Otherwise the change I have made is simple : once pexexpugper 
had become pexpu¢ey, the further change of 4 into 7 would be inevitable. 

7, 3. ofvopa, ‘ill name’, as in Ep. 25 sugra. Hecker suggests, very 
plausibly, rarraivwy, rd parny odvopa, ‘Povdivios. 

‘Poudivos MS. ‘Povdiavos has also been suggested. A later hand has 
added, as a sub-title, eis ‘Pougcavot rivos yuvaixa. But names ending in 
-tanus do not seem to have the penult short before the third century A.D. 

An interesting suggestion has been made that there is a play on the 
word rufianus,as to which see Ducange, s.v. It means (1) a bawd; 
(2) a disorderly person generally, much in its modern sense: Ducange 
quotes ‘semper ebrium et publicum ruffianum’ from the Statutes of Milan. 
But there is no evidence for the existence of the word before the Middle 
Ages. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 348. 

7.1. The order is very involved ; the sense is, rovro atk:vov ypappa ris 
Awodwpeiou coins A€ye: pe (Ze. the marble) cexéPOar dxupspp Aexwidk. 

7.6. For the converse cf. Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 69, concinne uf mulla 
Timaeus: gut cum in historia dixisset qua nocte natus Alexander esset 
cadem Dianae Ephesiae templum deflagravisse, adiunxit minime td esse 
mivandum, quod Diana, cum in partu Olympiadis adesse volutsset, ab- 

Suisset domo. 


XLIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 167. The preceding epigram in the MS. is 
headed Acooxopidov, of 8é Nexdpxov, and this one, rov avrod, of dé ‘Exaraiou 
Cagiov. It is usually included among the epigrams of Dioscorides. 


L. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 596; C.J. G.6735. Ona tomb at Ravenna, 
of the second or third century A.D. 


LI. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 204 B. On a tomb at Cnidos, of the first 
century B.C. Four lines follow on the marble, in which the wife replies 
that she has not drunk the water of Lethe. 


LII. Anth. Pal. vii. 163. . 

This is one of the most graceful specimens of the epitaphs xara revo 
cai droxpiow which were favourite in later Greece. It is followed in the 
Anthology by two others on the same Prexo and of the same purport, 
one by Antipater of Sidon, and the other by Archias. Antipater lived 
a century and a half after Leonidas, and Archias probably at least a 
century later than Antipater; if the attribution of the three epigrams 
is correct, they are a very Curious instance of the narrow academicism 
of Greek literature in the Alexandrian and Roman periods. 

Other epitaphs of siinilar form are Anzh. Pal. vii. 64, 79, 470, 552; 
see also Ep. 62 infra. 
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The purer taste of the best period discouraged such garrulity in an 
epitaph. See the curious passage in Theophrastus (Char. xiii.) where 
it is made a mark of the mepiepyos or busybody, yuvacxés reXevryoaons 
Emcypaya: éri rd pynpa Tov re avdpos avris Kai Tov marpos Kal THs pyTpos Kal 
QUris THs yuvatxos Tovvopa Kal rosary €or, precisely what is done here. 
But the pathetic beauty of the last two lines more than redeems the rest. 

f. 1. Lapin xiwv, a céppus or truncated column of Parian marble sur- 
mounting the tomb. 


LIT. Anth. Pal. vii. 667. A scholium says it is from a tomb in the 
church of S. Anastasia at Thessalonica. 


LIV. Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 47. Of the fourth century B.c. ; found at 
the Piraeus. The name of the nurse was Malicha of Cythera. 

For the fashion of having Spartan nurses see Plutarch, Lycurgus, 
c. 16, 


LV. Anth. Pal. vii. 178. 

/. 1. ‘Lydian’ was a term for the lowest class of slaves ; cf. Eur. Alc. 
675. 

f,2. The rpodevs or wadaywyds took charge of a child when he was 
five or six years old, and remained in charge of him till he grew up, 
Cf. Anth. Pal. ix. 174. 


LVI. Anth, Pal. vii. 179. 
LVII. Kaibel'Epigr. Graec. 627. Found near Florence. 


LVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 211. 

The white Maltese lap-dogs were as much prized as pets in ancient 
times as they are now. Athenaeus, xii. 518 F, says that the citizens 
of Sybaris used to keep xuvydpra MeXtraia, dep avrois xat érecOa cis ra 
yupvdoww. Theophrastus (Char. xxi.) makes it characteristic of the 
pexpopiArdtipzos or man of petty ambition to erect a monument to such a 
dog: xat xuvapiov 8€ reXeurnoavtos air@ prjpa mood Kat orvdidov 
mownoas emeypaya KAAAOS MEAITAIOZ. 

7.4 is repeated with a variation in another epigram by the same 
author, ¢#/ra xi. 13. 


LIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 197. 

One of a group of eleven epigrams on crickets kept as pets, Anzh. 
Pal. vii. 189, 190, 192-8, 200, 201. Seven of these are epitaphs ; vii. 194, 
by Mnasalcas, is on this same little creature. From comparing the 
two poems it appears that the Oropus mentioned here is not the town 
on the borders of Attica and Boeotia, but another of the same name on 
the Strymonian gulf not far from Amphipolis. 


LX. Anth. Pal. vii. 204. 

One of three epigrams, two by Agathias himself and one by Damo- 
charis, on a tame partridge belonging to Agathias and killed by his 
cat. A scholium in the MS. adds afAoupos 6 rapa ‘Pwpaios (tc. the 

2A 
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Byzantines) Aeyopevos yarros. The cat had been introduced from Egypt 
and domesticated in Europe under its present name, but in literary 
Greek the old word atAoupos was still used. 
Cf. xi. 12 t#fra; and for the unexpected turn in the final wish, 
Ammianus in Ath. Pal. xi. 226: 
Ei coe xara ys coun xdvis, oixrpe Néapye, 
dppa ce pyidiws éLepvowor coves. 


LXI. Pollux v. 47. 

/, 4. It cannot be certainly determined whether oiovdyos means ‘lonely’ 
(from olos), or ‘ pastured by sheep’ (from ols). The word ‘pastoral’ has 
something of the force of both. Cf. ii. 37 supra and the note there. 


LXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 524. 

This Charidas was probably a Pythagorean philosopher. Their 
doctrine of transmigration implied the immortality of the soul; cf. Ov. 
Metam. xv. 153 foll. where the text omnia mutantur, nthil interit is 
expanded at some length. 

/, 3. dvo8or, doctrines of a resurrection. épecOa: dvw els ri yéveow 
says Plato of the souls who had chosen their new lives, Rep. x. 621 B. 

After 1. 4 follows another couplet in the MS. : 

Otros épds Adyos Dupuy adrnOivos, ef 8é rdv ndvv 
Boudec wedAaiov Bois péyas ely Aid. 

The last line is generally regarded as desperate ; ‘longum est tnterpretum 
somnia adscribere’ is the conclusion of Jacobs: and later editors have 
been equally unsuccessful. Failing the discovery of any plausible 
meaning in the words as they stand, or of any probable emendation, I 
have omitted the couplet from the text. Jacobs’ own conjecture was 
that weAXaiov might be the name of a small Macedonian coin (derived 
from Pella, as the florin and bezant from Florence and Byzantium), and 
that the meaning of the line was ‘food is cheap in Hades’. It is also 
just possible that Pellaeus was the name of some one who taught the 
doctrine of transmigration. Stadtmiiller thinks that there is an allusion 
to Aesch. Agam. 36, ra 8 dda ovya, Bovs emi yAooon péyas BEBnxev. I 
had previously conjectured ef 8€ row n80v BovrAe rod Zayuiou (Pythagoras), 
Bois péyas ety’ ’Ai8p, comparing the epigram, also by Callimachus, t#/ra 
iv. 26. Another conjecture perhaps worth mentioning is ei d€ rév nddy 
Bovra, mda Gis Bois péyas ely ’Aidp, comparing ray oly ray wéAXay in 
Theocr. v.99. But neither is at all convincing. 


LXIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 509. 


LXIV. Axnth. Pal. vit. 346. An epitaph at Corinth, according to a 
note in the MS. which justly adds that it is Gavparos détov. 


LXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 309. 


LXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 254*: written on the margin of the MS. ina 
different hand. 
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LXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 451. Cf. C./.G. 6276, last couplet : 


Kai Aéye HwmiArinv eddev, dvep: ob Oepurdy yap 
Oynoxew rovs dyabous, adX’ Umvoy ndvy Exev. 


IV 


I. C. /. G. 6186: on a Hermes found at Herculaneum. 

Probably an inscription for a library opening on to a court with plane- 
trees, like that in Pliny’s Tuscan villa (Z%. v. 6), and containing statues 
of the Muses, the guardians of the place. 

f. 4. tp xioog, ‘ with our ivy’, ‘EXixav edxircos, as it is called by Dios- 
corides in Anth, Pal. vii. 407, being the Muses’ home. 


I]. Anth. Pal. vii.6. Also inscribed on a terminus upon which a 
bust of Homer formerly stood, found outside the Porta S. Paolo at 
Rome, C. /. G. 6092. The marble reads dns for Biory in 7. 2 and mav- 
ros dpgs rovroy Saidadoy dpyéruroy in J, 4. 

Z. 4. dAtppobia MS., ddAcppobios, which would be the usual form, in the 
line as quoted by Suidas s.v. 


Il. Anth. Pal. ix. 97. 

The ‘wail of Andromache’ over Hector is in //. xxii. 477-514 and 
xxiv. 725-745; ‘the battling of Ajax’ probably refers to the fighting in 
front of the Greek entrenchments, xii. 370 foll. ; the dragging of Hector’s 
body under the walls of Troy is in xxii. 395 foll. But Homer nowhere 
tells the story of the sack of Troy: / 2 isa translation of Aen. ii. 625, 
omne mihi visum considere tn ignes Ilium et ex imo verti Nepiunia 
Troia. 

/, 6, xdipa, literally ‘slope’, is used widely for ‘district’, and specially 
as a technical term of geography equivalent to our ‘zone’. ain apdo- 
répn, Europe and Asia. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 8. 


V. Athenaeus, xill. 596 B, ’Evddfous 8€ éraipas xat emi xddArAa dia- 
gepovoas qveyxe xat 7 Navxparis, Awpixay re, hy 7 Kady Zango, épwpévny 
yevopévny Xapafov tov aveAdou avrns «ar é€puropiav eis thy Naveparww 
dmaipovros, dia THs Tronoews ScaBadAe ws modAa Tov Xapdfov vordioapévny. 
“Hpd8oros 8) abriy ‘Po8amiv xadei, ayvooy dr érépa rns Awpixns €oriv avrn 

. €s 8€ ryv Awpixay 1é8 eroinge rovmiypappa Llocidimrmos, xairos €év Tr] 
Aiftoria modddnis abris pynpovevoas: dort 8 réde- Awpixa, doréa pév, — 
K.TA. 

See also Hdt. ii. 134-5 and Strabo xvii. p. 1161 D. The ode of 
Sappho mentioned by Herodotus is completely lost. 

f, 1. canada xoopyaaro [xoipnoaro two MSS.] decpav Athenaeus ; mada 
xévis of 7 amddecpo corr. Dehéque. I have written 73’ amddecpos as 
being nearer the MSS. 
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L. 4. cvyxpous is from xpos: cf. supra i. 24 and Theocr. ii. 140, x. 18. 

/. 7. Naucratis, the only open port in Egypt before the Persian 
conquest, remained a place of importance until after the foundation of 
Alexandria. 


VI. Anth. Pail. vii. 12. 

Little is known of Erinna, though her fame was only second to that 
of Sappho, whose friend and contemporary she was according to Suidas 
and Eustathius. She is said to have died very young. Her renown 
mainly rested on the poem called ’AAaxara (referred to here by its name 
in /. 4, and as the ‘fair labour of hexameters’ in 7.5). It consisted of 
about 300 verses, of which a few fragments survive. Three epigrams 
are in the Anthology under her name, one of which is given sufra iii, 
43. It seems probable that this epigram is partly made up of phrases 
from her poem. 


VIL Anth. Pal. vii. 13, under heading Acwvidou, of 8é Mededypov. 

This epigram must have been written by some one who had seen the 
two sepulcral epigrams composed by Erinna on her friend Baucis of 
Tenos. But the phrase Bdoxavos éco’ ’Aiéa quoted here from the latter 
of these seems to have become proverbial, and it cannot be inferred 
that the writer had been in Tenos and seen the actual inscription. 

The way in which the half line of Erinna is re-echoed three centuries 
later has a curiouslyjexact parallel in Mr. Swinburne’s roundel on the 
death of the translator of Villon’s rondeau beginning Mort, fappelle de 
fa rigueur. 

Z, 1. For év tpvomcdowr pédcooav cf. the last epigram: also Plato, 
Ton, 534 B, A€yovow of 'romrai, Ors €x Movody xnrwv rveyv cal varey 
Sperrdpevae ta pédn nyuiv pépovow, Sorep ail pAurra. It was in such 
metaphors that the word ‘ Anthology’ had its origin. 

VIII. Anth, Pal. vii. 28. Also quoted by Suidas 5.v. oivomrdrns. 

This and the following epigram are two out of ten or eleven on . 
Anacreon, Anth. Pal. vii. 23-33 (it is not certain whether 32 refers to 
him or not), five of them being by Antipater of Sidon. 


IX. Anth. Pail. vii. 26. 

Z. 3. yavos sc. auréov ;: the full phrase is in Aesch. Pers. 615. 

i. 5. ofact xGpos MS. The text is Jacobs’ emendation. But we may 
suspect that two lines have dropped out between /. 5 and /. 6. oivdon 
(or edd, which has also been suggested) is a feminine form and goes 
with capo only by slipshod grammar. 


X. App. Plan. 305. | 

2.1. véBpeot avdoi, flutes made out of the leg-bone of a fawn, which 
gave a shrill thin note. Ass-bones were also used for this purpose. 

/. 3. The story of bees clustering on the lips of the young Pindar 
when asleep on the wayside near Thespiae is told by Pausanias, 
Boeotica, xxiii. 2. §ov0dés here probably has its proper meaning ‘yellow- 
brown’: cf. the note on vi. 20 infra. 
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4.5. Plutarch, Non posse suaviter vivt sec. Epicurum, c. xxii., men- 
tions the story of Pindar hearing one of his own songs sung by the 
god Pan. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 410. 

4.1. avérdace MS. But the whole epigram is written in the person of 
Thespis. 

4, 2. xasvoropeity ydpiras is equivalent to roeity xawds ydperas : cf, the 
Latin sovare. 

2. 3. rpsOdv xardyo. MS., corr. Jacobs, comparing Aristoph. Ach. 628, 
€€ o¥ ye xopoiow épéornxev rpvycxois 6 &iddoKados Hay. 

The jingle of d\wv and GOdov is disagreeable and gives colour to an 
ingenious emendation, @ rpvyds doxds; cf. the Arundel marble, / 55, 
cal GOdov éréOn mparov icyddeav dpotyos xal olvov duhopeis. But it is 
hardly safe to alter the MS. reading where it gives an unexceptionable 
sense. 

/. 5. Cf. Epicharmus, 7/7. 98 Ahrens : 


© Qs & éy& 80xéw—Bonéw yap; cada ioaps rovl dre 
Tév épey pydua mor’ éoceira Adyav rovrey Ere 

Kal AaBov ris avra mepiducas Td pérpoy, & viv exer 
Elua, xai 8ovs ropdpupay, Adyorss wroixDors Kadois 
AvomdAaoros dy rés dAXovs evradaicrous dropavei. 


XII. Anth. Pal, vii. 22. 

Partly suggested by the celebrated chorus in the Oed. Co/. 668 foll. 

J. 3. proppeé simply means ‘grape-clad’, as dirooréhavos in Anth. 
Pal, vi. 54 means ‘garlanded’, In such compound epithets one half 
is frequently ornamental; thus Sewdrous dpd and dpOdérous mdyos in 
Sophocles mean little more than devds and dpAds. Cf. also pirofédupos, 
infra, Vv. 1. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 45. Also, with trifling variations, in two lives 
of Euripides. 

It is headed in MS. Pal. Govxvdidev rod icropsxov, and quoted as by 
Thucydides in Athen. v. 187 E. But it is clearly of later, probably of 
Alexandrian date. According to one of the lives of Euripides it was 
inscribed on a cenotaph in Athens, and was also attributed to the 
celebrated musician and poet Timotheus (B.C. 446-357). 


XIV. Olympiodorus in his Life of Plato and Thomas Magister in his 
Life of Aristophanes quote this epigram. Bergk considers it authentic. 
It is, as he says, worthy of the author and the subject. Another life of 
Plato quotes it with Srep #Oedov evpeiy in /. 1. 


XV. Anth. Pal. vii. 414. 

Rhintho of Syracuse, who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy 1., about 
300 B.C., invented the gAvag or MAaporpaypdia, a sort of burlesque 
tragedy. He founded a school of writers of this sort at Tarentum. 
No important fragments of his plays are preserved. We know the 
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titles of a few; among them is an ’Apdirpiar, to which the A mphitruo 
of Plautus is probably indebted. These burlesques were written in 
loose metre, probably following the example of the Sicilian pios. 

2. 3. andovis is a collateral form of an8eyv rather than a diminutive ; 
from it is formed the diminutive an8ovdevs. Cf. Catull. xxvii. 8, 


XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 419. 

This-and the next epigram are two of three professing to be written 
by Meleager for his own tomb, Anth. Pal. 417-419. ; 

Z. 2. dpeAcpevoy sc. raow : the full phrase is given in the epigram of 
Callimachus, sufra, iii. 42. 

f. 4. tkapais Xdpiow refers to the Menippean satires of Meleager. 

2,6. The Meropes were traditionally the original inhabitants of Cos: 
cf. infra, viii. 6. 

1.7. Salam, ‘peace’, the usual form of greeting in Hebrew and 
kindred Semitic languages. The Phoenician word, transliterated as 
Naidios here, is uncertain. In the MS. of Plautus’ Poeaulus it is written 
Haudoni. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 417. 

7-1. The force of the present, rexvoi, is to give the notion of what is 
the fact rather than what did happen; so generat is used by Virgil, 
Aen. viii. 141. 

7. 2. Gadara, to the south-east of the Lake of Tiberias, is the Ramoth- 
Gilead of the Old Testament. It is called ‘Attic’ here from the group 
of literary men whom it produced at this period : Strabo, xvi. p. 759, éx 
d€ rev Taddpoy SArddnuds re 6 "Emtxovpeus xal Medécypos xai Mévirros 6 
amovsoyédos, The words ‘Syrian’ and ‘ Assyrian’ are used in Greek 
' literature generally without much distinction. 

/. 3. 6 ctv Movoas ‘the companion of the Muses’: from Theocr. 
vil. 12. 

/.§. The saying is attributed to Socrates by Musonius quoted in 
Stobaeus, xl. 9, ri 8’; oxi xowwn rarpis dvOparerv drdvrwv 6 xdopos éariv, 
aorep n&iov Zwxparns; There are two slightly different forms of it 
quoted from Eunpides ; daca 8€ xOdv davdpi yevvaip marpis, fr. incert. 
19, and as mavraxov ye rarpis 7 Booxovaea yn, fr. Phaethon, 9. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 412. 

The citharist Pylades of Megalopolis fi. about 200 B.c. Plutarch, 
Philop. xi. and Pausan. Arcadica, 1. 3, tell a story of Philopoemen 
entering the theatre at the Nemean festival soon after his victory at 
Mantinea over Machanidas tyrant of Sparta (B.C. 2c6) when Pylades 
was singing the Persae of Timotheus. Pausanias says he was the most 
famous singer of his time. 

/, 3. ‘Unshorn Apollo’ went into mourning so far as it was proper 
for a god to do so. For the practice of laying aside garlands on the 
arrival of bad news compare the story of Xenophon when the death of 
his son was announced to him, in Diog. Laért. Vita Xenophontis, c. to. 
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/, 6. The Asopus here spoken of rises in Arcadia and flows northward 
into the Corinthian gulf; it must not be confounded with the better 
known Boeotian river of the same name. 

/, 8. For the epithet cf. Propert. 1v. xil. 4, Won exorato stant adamante 
viae. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 571. a 
Nothing else is known of this Plato. The date of the epigram is in 
the reign of Justinian. 


XX. App. Plan. 8. 

The contest of Apollo and Marsyas was one of the favourite subjects 
of Greek art. The most celebrated representation of it was the fresco 
of Polygnotus in the Lesche at Delphi, described by Pausanias, 
Phocica xxx. 9; his description is closely followed by Arnold in 
Empedocles on Etna. 

/, 2. «kpodpa properly is a note struck on a string, but is used loosely 
of an air whether played on harp or flute. 

7. 5. ddveroméda is an archaic word, taken from Hesiod, 7heog. 521. 

. 7. Awroi, flutes made of the hard wood of the African lotus tree. 
This or boxwood was the common material. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 696. 
See the notes on the last epigram. Marsyas used to play on the cliff 
of Celaenae in Phrygia, Pausan. /.c. 


XXII. Anth. Pal, ix. 266. In Plan. attributed to Philippus. 

Glaphyrus was a celebrated flute-player of the time of Augustus. He 
is mentioned by Juvenal, vi. 77, and Martial, Iv. v. 8. 

/, 5. Hyagnis was the father of Marsyas. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal, ix. 433. Placed among the doubtful epigrams by 
Ahrens. It does not seem unworthy of Theocritus. 

2. 3. 6 8€ Baxddos éyyvbev goei MS., probably from a recollection of Idyl 
vii. 72, 5 8€ Tirupos éyyuOev doi. Gypeya Oedret is restored from the MSS, 
of Theocritus. 

/, 4. xapdderov mvevpa is an extremely bold synecdoche for rvevpa 
xapodérou ouptyyos. | 

l. 5. éyyvOev dvrpov MS. The MSS. of Theocritus read éyyts 8€ ordvres 
Aacias 8pvds dvrpov dricGev. évdoGev is Hermann’s correction. 

The epithet Aaocavynvy means that the mouth of the cave is thickly 
fringed with plants and creepers. The best commentary on it is 
Theocr. iit. 16, és redy dyrpov ixoipay roy xioody diadvs cal ray mrép d rv 
wuxacoe. 

/. 6. In Theocr. i. 15, the goat-herd does not venture to do so; 


Ov béuts, & sroupny, rd pecapBpivdr, ot Ours Gpev 
aupioder. rov Tava 8edoixapes’ 4 yap an’ aypas 
Tavixa Kexpaxas auravera, tore 8€ mixpos. 
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XXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 133. 
4. 3. Cf. Hor. 1 Sat. x. 63, capsis quem fama est esse librisque ambustsum 
proprits. 


1.6. xat ynv MS., corr. Jacobs. 
XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 162. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vi. 310. 

A statue of Dionysus set up in a school-room speaks. 

i. 2. The reference is to J//. vi. 236. 

2, 3. The god stands against the wall where the Pythagorean allegory 
of virtue and vice is painted, and yawns with weariness at hearing his 
own words repeated over and over by the pupils. The drdovs Sapin 
(quae Samios diduxit litera ramos, Pers. iii. 56) is the letter Y, used by 
Pythagoras to illustrate the divergence of right and wrong. 

1. 6. iepds 6 wAdxapos, rp ep 8 airdv rpépw, says Dionysus in the 
Bacchae of Euripides /. 494. The passage of ortyouvOia in which the 
line occurs appears to have been a favourite school exercise in recitation. 

The proverb rovpév dveap époi (or rovpoy Svepov édpoi in another 
epigram by Callimachus, ¢z/ra ix. 15) meant to tell some one a piece 
of news that he must know already. Cf. Plato, Rep. 563 D, and Cic. 
Alt, V1. ix. 3. 


XXVII. Anth. Pal. vi. 303. 

There is a very similar epigram by Leonidas of Alexandria, Anéh. 
Pal, vi. 302, probably imitated from this, unless both are imitations of 
some older epigram. 

/.3. A note in a MS. of Plan. says fpxee rd ic yada povov’ rd yap adny 
mapéAxe, icyds alone meaning dried grapes. The epithet is put in to 
balance riova. 

1. 4. The oxdBada are the multa de magna quae superessent fercula cena 
of Horace in the fable of the town and country mouse, 2 Sav. vi. 79 foll. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 358. It has been attributed, on the reported 
authority of an unknown MS., to Leonidas of Alexandria. Jacobs 
thinks it is by Diogenes Laértius. 

Panaetius of Rhodes, the Stoic philosopher and friend of Scipio 
Africanus the younger, flourished B.c. 150. The substance of his 
principal work, Iept rod xa@nxovros, is preserved in the De Officiss of 
Cicero. His teaching with regard to the immortality of the soul is 
stated in the 7usculan Disputations, i. 79: Credamus igitur Panaetio, 
@ Platone suo dtssentienti: quem enim omnibus locis divinum, quem 
sapientissimum, quem sanctissimum, quem Homerum philosophorum 
appellat, huius hanc unam sententiam de immortalitate animorum non 


probat. 
XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 471. 


Cic. Tusc. i. 84: Callimachi quidem epigramma in Ambractotam 
Cleombrotum est; quem att, cum nihil et accidtisset adversi,e muro se 
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in mare abtecisse, lecto Platonis libro. The story is often referred to 
by ancient authors, and has been made imperishable in English by a 
line and a half of Milton (P. Z. iii. 471), 


—he who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leapt into the sea, 
Cleombrotus. 


4. 3.  avadeEduevos, ‘only that he had read’, There is no reason for 
altering 9 ré into adda. The ellipsis of the comparative before 4 is 
quite in the author’s manner, and is not unknown in the best Greek : 
cf. Soph. A7. 966, and the epigram of Crinagoras, infra xi. 29. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 80. This Heraclitus of Halicarnassus is 
mentioned as an eminent scholar and a friend of Callimachus by 
Strabo, xiv. p. 656, and Diog. Laért. ix. 17, who quotes this epigram. 

/, 3. Virgil, Zcd. ix. 51, saepe ego longos cantando puerum memini me 
condere soles. 

7.5. The anddves are the poems of Heraclitus (elegiacs according to 
Diog. Laért. /.c.). So ’AXxpavos anddves in an anonymous epigram, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 184, 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. xii. 43. In the MS. there follows another couplet : 
Avaavin, ov 8€ vaixs xadds xadds* GAAa piv elrreiv 
rovro capos, nxe gyai ris*”AdXos Exes. 
which is rejected as a spurious addition by most editors. 
7.1. Cf. the epigram of Pollianus, Aazth. Pal. xi. 130: 
Tovs xuxAsxovs rovrous, Tovs avrap mera Néyovras 
puc®, Awmrodvras dAdorpiwyv eréwy. 
/, 3. The phrase dé xpnyns rive is from Theognis, 959: 
"Eore pév avros €mivoy ard xpnvns peAavvdpov 
nov ri pos éddxee xal xaddy eipev Udwp, 
Noy 0° 98n reOdrwra vdwp 8’ avapio-yera: Avi 
@Ans 81) xpnvns wiopa f morapov. 
For the beginning of the line also cf. Theogn. 581, éxOaipw 8€ yuvaixa 
mepl8ponoy, of which this is a parody. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 577. 

/. 2. The helix or spiral represents the path of the moon or a planet 
in the Zodiac. 

Z. 4. Oeorpopins MS., hardly a possible form : corr. Dindorf. 


XXXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 205. It is also quoted in the prefaces to 
some MSS. of Theocritus. . 

A motto for a collected volume of the pastoral poets. As such, it is 
written in Doric. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 352. 
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XXXV. App. Plan. 251. 

Miiller, Archdologie der Kunst, § 391, gives a catalogue of the chief 
representations of Eros and Anteros extant on reliefs or gems, chiefly 
of the late Greek and Graeco-Roman period. Serv. on Aen. iv. 520 
says, ‘’Avrépwra invocat contrarium Cupidini qui amores resolvit, aut 
certe (‘or rather’) cuz curae est iniquus amor, scilicet ut implicet non 
amantem. Amatoribus praeesse dicuntur“Epas, ’Avrépas, Avaépes. 

J. 1. rév avriov MSS., corr. Jacobs: others would read ris avriov, with 
a mark of interrogation at the end of the line. 

/. 3. Cf. Meleager in Anth. Pal, xii. 144, where Myiscus plays the 
part that Anteros does here. 

/. 5. Spitting thrice into the bosom disarmed witchcraft and averted 
Nemesis : cf. Theocr. vi. 39. 


XXXVI. App. Plan. 250. 
“ 1. 1, lady dyvucc MSS., corr. Lobeck. 


XXXVII. App. Plan. 200. 

/, 2. Hesychius says oddos* padaxés cal dradcs. It might also mean 
‘curly-headed ’. 

1.5. Cf. the Athenian prayer quoted by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7, dcop, 
daov, & dire Zev, card ras apovpas r&v 'AOnvaiwyv xal rov mediov. 


XXXVI. App. Plan. 225. 


1. 3. ‘Pan loved his neighbour Echo, but that child 
Of Earth and Air pined for the Satyr leaping,’ 


as Shelley translates Moschus, Jd. iv. 
Z. 4. myxris here means the wnxrq cupey§ or Pan’s pipe, not, as usual, 
the Lydian harp. 


XXXIX. App. Plan. 174. 
The Armed Aphrodite was mainly worshipped in Laconia: cf. 
Pausan. Laconica, xv. 10 and xxiil. 1. 


XL. App. Plan. 162. 

The Cnidian Aphrodite of Praxiteles was probably the most famous 
single work of art in the ancient world. Both Greek and Latin litera- 
ture are full of allusions to it. ‘Of all the images that euer were made 
(I say not by Prartteles onely, but by all the workmen that were in the 
world) his Venus passeth that hee made for them of Gnidos: and in 
truth so exquisit and singular it was, that many a man hath embarked, 
taken sea, and sailed to Gnidos for no other busines, but onely to see 
and behold it... . In the same Gnidos there be diuers other pieces 
more of Marble, wrought by excellent workmen, . .. yet there goeth 
no speech nor voice of any but onely of Venus abouesaid; than 
which, there cannot be a greater argument to proue the excellencie of 
Praxiteles his work; they all seem but foils, to giue a lustre to his 
Venus.” Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxvi. c. 5. 
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XLI. App. Plan. 146. : 
Compare the more famous epigram of Michelangiolo on his statue 
of Night in San Lorenzo : 


Grato m ’é ’l sonno, e pit ’l esser di sasso, 
Mentre che il danno e la vergogna dura ; 
Non veder, non sentir m’ é gran ventura ; 
Perd non mi destar : deh parla basso. 


XLH. App. Plan. 129. 


XLII. App. Plan. 244: with the title eis eixdva Sarupou mpos rq axo7 
rov aiddv eyovros cai Samep axpowpévov. The word xnpds in /. 5 shows 
that this was not a statue but a picture, painted with wax as the 
medium. 

4.6. anxris, ‘Pan’s pipe’: see note on Ep. 38 supra. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 736. 

This is one of a set of thirty-one epigrams, Amth. Pal. ix. 713-742, 
on the Cow of Myron, the famous masterpiece of Greek bronze which 
stood in the agora at Athens. ‘The piece of worke that brought him 
into name and made him famous, was an heifer of brasse ; by reason 
that diuers Poets haue in their verses highly praised it, and spread the 
singularity of it abroad.’ Holland’s Pliny, Book xxxiv. c. 8, 


XLV. App. Plan. 248. See Bergk Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 309 for all that 
is to be said as to the probable authorship of this epigram. If it is 
by a Plato at all, it is by the person known as Plato Junior. 

Z, 2. dpyupos MSS., corr. Bergk. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 58. 

This epigram enumerates the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
gives the palm to the Artemision of Ephesus, rebuilt on a scale. of 
unexampled size and splendour after the older temple had been burned 
by Herostratus. It was more than two hundred years in completion. 
A scholium in the MS. Pal. says, mdvrwy trav Oeapdrwv trepeiye, viv 
3€ mavrwv éotiv épnudrepos cal xaxo8atpovérrepos rf Tov Xpiorov ydpirt nar 
"Iwdvvov rou Oeodvyovu. Even the ruins had almost wholly disappeared 
in the seventeenth century. 

1.7. qpavpwro 8é xnvide MS. Jacobs, following an unknown English 
scholar quoted by T. Bentley, read xetva pév nuavpwro’ ri xeiva 8€ ; 


XLVII. Athenaeus, xii. 543 C.: loropet KAéapyos év rots Bios... 
Tlappdowy rov {wypapov mop pupav auréxyerOa xpvaovv orépavoy éri ris 
xehadjis €xovra . . . nbynoe & avepeonrus év rovros’ ef xa dmwora x... 

Athenaeus goes on to give further details of his magnificence, gold 
buckles in his shoes, etc. He used to paint in full dress, like Vandyck. 

A fragment of a similar epigram in the name of Parrhasius’ great 
rival Zeuxis of Heraclea is preserved in Aristides, 11. p. 386, where the 
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phrase réyyns meipara occurs. For the superb insolence compare the 
epigram on himself, by the tragedian Astydamas, quoted by Suidas 
S.U. Cavrov erayveis. 
4. 3. Cf. the epigram attributed to Simonides, Ap. Plan. 84: 
Oix adans éypaye Kipov rade’ rayri 8 én’ épyp 
pdpos, dv ovd’ npws Aaisados éfépuyev. 


V 


I. Anth. Pal. x. 16. 

This and the next epigram (and also vi. 26 and 27 z#/ra) are selected 
from a collection of short poems of the same purport (An/¢h. Pal. x. 1, 
2, 4-6, 14-16) probably all written for the same shrine of Priapus ona 
headland in the Thracian Bosporus. 

f. 2. Aniov, generally ‘a cornfield’, must refer here to the fields of 
roses grown to supply the immense market of Constantinople. The 
Damascus rose is still thus grown in Rumelia for the manufacture of 
attar of roses. 

Z. 4. It must be remembered that barley harvest in the south comes 
at the same time with spring flowers ; in Egypt it is as early as March ; 
here it would be a month later. 

4. 5. yetcov or yeiocoyr is explained by a scholiast as ré mpobxov rov 
bmepOvpov. But it more properly means the eaves generally. The 
corbels supporting them are called yeoimrodes. 

2.7. For the meaning of durtofédupos see note on iv. 12 supra, Z. 3. 

1. 9. xaratyis is the sea-term for a white squall. 

1.12. dvOepdes, ‘burnished’, a Homeric epithet of a metal vessel, is 
here applied to the metallic lustre of the rpiyAn. This is usually 
identified with the red mullet, called piAromdpyos by Matro in Athen. 
iv. 135 B; trv» here must then mean that it is bent into a hoop to be 
hung up as an offering. 

2. 13. The scarus (gurnard or wrasse) was said to emit sounds. 
Oppian, Halieut. 134: 

axdpoy, 8s 87 podvos év iyOves racw avavdos 
Pbéyyera: ixpadény Aadayny. 


Il. Anth. Pal, x. 14. 

The subject is the same as in the last epigram. 

2.1. In Homer the word sopdupeyv when used of the sea in the line 
ws Gre sophupy wéAayos péya xupar: ka means simply ‘to gloom’; and 
so the epithet ropqupeos is applied to the sea frequently, to a tidal wave 
(Od. xi. 243), and to a cloud (//. xvii. §51). In later Greek it covers 
a wide range of colour between bright crimson and slate-blue, passing 
through all the shades of purple. This range of colours may be seen 
in the few extant manuscripts on parchment dyed with murex, and also 
in the Mediterranean at different times according to different conditions 
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of sky and water. When the sea smooths out, as the Aevxn pié caused 
by a strong wind dies away, it sometimes appears, as seen from the 
coast in sunlight, banded with peacock blue and reddish purple. 

/. 8. xpoxaAn, ‘a pebble’, here ‘a pebbly beach’. 

f. 10. The Bo€, like the oxdpos, was believed to emit sounds. Athen. 
vii. 287 A, @vopdcOn mapa ray Bony’ 8 xal ‘Eppov lepdy eivas Adyos rdv 
ixOiv, ds roy xiOapoy ’Amdddovos. 


III. C. Z G. 3797. On a marble base found at Kadi-Kioi near the 
site of the ancient Chalcedon. It must have come there (Béckh 
suggests having been brought in a ship as ballast) from the temple of 
Zeus Odpws at the mouth of the Bosporus, 120 stadia above Byzantium, 
where ships paid sacrifice when entering or leaving the Euxine. 

Philon was a celebrated artist of the time of Alexander the Great. 
The statue which stood on this base is mentioned by Cicero, Verz. iv. 
129, as still perfect in his time. 


IV. Anth. Pal. ix. 645. 

For. the connexion of Dionysus with Sardis cf. Eur. Bacch. 462-8. 
A legend which placed the birth of Zeus on Mount Sipylus not far from 
Sardis is mentioned by a scholiast on //. xxiv. 615. The Mother of the 
Gods was also born there, Hdt. v. 102. 

1. 7,8. olvas drdpn .. . EavOdy duedfe yavos MS. and Edd., which 
hardly makes sense. Cf. Ion of Chios /*. 1 (Bergk). 

/,10. Sardis was thrice captured in early times (Hdt. i, 15, i. 84, 
v. 101), was almost destroyed when taken and sacked by Antiochus, 
B.C. 214 (Polyb. vii. 15), and was partially ruined by an earthquake, 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann. ii. 47), but always recovered itself, and remained a 
flourishing city till its destruction by Timur at the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. 


V. Anth. Pal. x. 12. 
4. 6. yuuoBap7 xdparoy, ‘limb-wearying toil’, where we should naturally 
say ‘toil-wearied limbs’. 


VI. App. Plan. 188. 
For the Hermes of Cyllene, see Pausan. Eésaca B. xxvi. 5. 


VII. Anth. Pal. x. 10. 

Z, 1. &ead8os MS., which is strongly supported by rov® td d:acdy Gpos, 
Ep. 10 infra. But as there is no trace of the word dioods or émidioods 
elsewhere, I have with some hesitation adopted the emendation of 
Jacobs. Aods, ‘a smooth rock’, the Als rérpy of Homer. 

2. 6. evsrdoins MS., corr. Jacobs. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. x. 8. 

Probably for a shrine of Priapus at the small seaport of Chelae in 
Bithynia, opposite which was an island called Thynias. 

1. 2. aiOvias oSrrore dvriBias MS. The emendation printed in the text 
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is discussed in the Classical Neview, vol. vi. p. 193. more seems to be 
a mere stopgap to fill up the verse after Bi@vvacvacov had been corrupted 
into Bibvvacov, and that into ai@évias od. There is no such word as 
avriBias ; évavrimépas, for the ordinary ayrimépas, occurs in another 
-epigram, Kaibel 981. 

xnAn, ‘claw’, is either an artificial mole or a natural spit of land. 

Z. 3. po€ds, ‘with a head running to a point’, of Thersites in /7. ii. 219. 
For drovus see note on povoordpOvyy: Upinre, supra ii. 31. 


IX. Anth. Pal. x. 11. 

/. 3. Xagiov mods, sc. of the hare. Sacurous, ‘rough-foot’, was a 
common synonym for Adyws. 

4.4. The fowler lengthened out his lime-twigs by jointing them 
together like a fishing-rod, till they reached the bird where it sat. 
They are called dx«Awées as having to be made rigid enough to get an 
accurate aim. There is an elaborate description of the process in 
Sil. Ital. vii. 674 foll. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 337. 

The image of Pan stands on a spur of cliff in a wooded valley with 
hills on either side. This epigram is translated by Propertius, 111. 
xi. 43-6. 

XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 334. ; 

Strabo, p. 588, in giving an account of the worship of Priapus, says 
he belongs to the ‘younger gods’, and éoxe rots ’Arrixois 'OpOavy «at 
Kovicdd@ xai Tuyou. Diod. Sic. iv. 6, identifies Tychon with Priapus. 

2, 3. ws Gre Snpoyépwy MS., corr. Hecker. eds 8nporépwy, one of the 
‘plebeian gods’, the dz minorum gentium of the Latin religion. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 694. 

Nothing is known of the hero Philopregmon except from this epigram. 
There was a female deity of the same lesser order called Praxidice, 
Hesych. s.v. Pausanias, Aé¢éca, xxiv. 3, says that on the acropolis at 
Athens there was a Zrovdaiwv 8aipov, whom he mentions in connexion 
with Athene Ergane. Cf. the Italian gods Iterduca and Domiduca. 


XIII. Anth, Pal. ix. 107. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. | 

f, 5. Greek ships were worked by a pair of steering oars, one on each 
side. Aelian, Var. Hist. ix. 40, implies that these were usually worked 
by a single steersman. The great galley of Ptolemy Philopator had 
four; Athen. v. 203 F. 

1.6. Probably Zwfopévn was the name of this ship. An Athenian 
trireme of that name occurs in a dockyard list of the year 356 B.C. given 
in Béckh, Seewesen des Att. Staats, p. 329. 


XIV. C. Z.-G. 6300. At Rome: on the tomb of Floria Chelidon, a 
priestess of Jupiter, who died at the age of 75. The date is uncertain. 
Z, 3. dpaupas, ‘dully’: cf. xi. 5 infra. 
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XV. Clemens Alexandrinus, S/rom. v. 13: quoted as an inscription 
over the doorway of the great temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus ; 
cf. 26d. iv. 144, and Porphyry de Adstinentia, c. 3. 


XVI. Piccolos, Suppl. 2 LAnth. gr. p. 187: from a MS. in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. It is headed apamidos ypnopes 
Tipavérp. There is a quatrain of similar purport in Anh. Pal. 
Appendix Miscell. (xiv.) 71, with the title ypyopes ris vias. 

1. 4. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1227, ofpa yap ot? dv “lorpov obre Paow dv 
viva xabappp ryvde rnv oréyny, and Macbeth M1. ii. ‘will all great 
Neptune’s ocean wash this blood clean from my hand ?’ 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 42. 
/. 1. For the hiatus after aoe cf. infra xi. 44, Upern cos dvop’ éoxey, in 
another epigram by the same author. 
2. 6. és wriedvev, ‘to the place of the dead’: see note on iii. 38 supra. 
For the sense cf. Plato Ref. 365 A, weiOovres ov pdvov idimras adda xat 
modes, as dpa Avoas Te nai xaOappol adixnpdrwov 8a Ovorov Kai madkas 
yoovar eloi pev eri (Gow, eiot 8€ cai reAXevrncacw, ds 87 redXerds Kadovaowy, 
al réy éxei xax&y droAdvovotw pas, py Ovoavras be Sewa mepipéver: and 
Soph., /r. incert. 719, 
as tprodABioe 
xeivot Bporay ot ravra depybévres TAN 
porwo’ és “Aidou" roiade yap povots éxet 
(nv éors, rois & GAows mavr éxet kaka. 


VI 


1. App. Plan. 202. 

On a crowned Love in a garden. 

With this should be compared the epigram of Marianus, :#/ra xii. 46, 
which was probably suggested by the same statue. If it has not the 
strange mystical fervour of the other, this epigram is no less singular 
in its restrained but intense feeling for Nature. 

2.1. The city of Heliopolis (Baalbek) at the foot of Anti-Libanus in 
the great plain of Hollow Syria was one of the chief seats of the worship 
of the Dea Syria. Cf. Song of Solomon, iv. 8: and, for singular 
comparison and contrast, the scene in the garden of Dante’s Earthly 
Paradise, Purgatorio, xxix., with the ‘quattro animali coronati ciascun 
di verde fronda’: and further on, xxx. 10: ‘ed un di loro, quasi da ciel 
messo, vent sponsa de Libano cantando gridé tre volte.’ 

/, 2. nidéwv ddpous in a slightly different sense, sufrva i. 23. Here it 
means the whispered talk of lovers, as in //. xxii, 128. 

/. 3. The manifold ‘rustic Loves’ of the popular mythology were the 
children of the Nymphs, as distinguished from the celestial Love the 
son of Venus. They are the winged children who constantly occur in 
every variety of occupation in later pagan art, ¢.g. on Pompeiian frescoes. 
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Cf. Claudian, Mufti. Honor. et Mar. 74: hos Nymphae pariunt, tlium 
Venus aurea solum edidit. 


II. App. Plan. 226. 
1.6. pnocey, ‘to dance’, as in //. xviii. 571. 


Ill. App. Plan. 230. 


IV. App. Plan. 227. 

For a statue of Pan in a meadow by a mountain foot. 

“l. 5, 6. Cf. Hor. Od. 111. sates 21-23. 

1.7. alsos dpeiwers adpiov, ‘ you will cross the height to-morrow’. It 
has been plausibly suggested that 6 epov, ‘in good time’, is the true 
reading. 


V. App. Plan. 13. Attributed there to Plato. It is obviously how- 
ever of much later date. The question is fully discussed by Bergk, 
Lyr. Gr. ii. p. 307. 

A fountain speaks : beside it there is a statue of Pan piping under a 
pine tree. 

1.2. muxwois xGpov tard Zehvpos MS., with a scholium, ¢piccovcay 
x@pov, olovel xapdfovoay. But even if that were possible Greek, the 
name of the tree is absolutely required in the verse. Others read 
x@voy, which would be satisfactory if there were any proof of the 
existence of a feminine xovos meaning a tree: x@vos masculine is the 
fruit of the srevcn. 


VI. App. Plan. 12. 
On a Pan playing under a pine by a fountain : probably written for 
the same scene as the last epigram. 


VII. App. Plan. 11. Also on a fly-leaf of the Palatine Ms. 

On a Hermes said to have stood in the vary MAdrevos, also called 
the Garden of the Nymphs, on Mount Hymettus. Here was laid the 
scene of the legend of bees laying their honey on the mouth of the 
infant Plato in his sleep. Cf. the pretty idyllic fragment under the 
name of Plato in the Anthology, AJ. Plan. 210. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 823. 

In his latest edition Bergk with some reluctance pronounces that this 
epigram cannot with reasonable probability be regarded as authentic, 
though in beauty of workmanship it ranks with those of the best period. 
The epigram of Alcaeus, supra vi. 2, seems to be imitated from it. 
The Dryads or Hamadryads do not appear under these names till a 
quite late period in Greek poetry; Apollonius Rhodius is the earliest 
authority I have found. 

IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 627. Headed in the MS. eis Aourpdy Acydpevoy 
“Epera. 

There is another epigram by Marianus on the same subject, AnéA. 
Pal, ix. 626. Cf. Shakespeare, Sonnets CLIUII and CLIV. 
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1.6. Nuyda ’Epwriades, the nymphs of the fountain Eros, the word 
being formed on the analogy of ‘Ydpiddes. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 586, last two lines. In the Ms. this couplet follows 
four lines of question and answer in the frigid Byzantine style : 
Eire vopev, rivos eiot huray orixes ; al pev éAatat 
Haddddos, ai 8€ wép€ jpepides Bpopiov. 
Kai rivos of oraxves ; Anunrepos. dvbea roiwv 
cit Oewy ; “Hpns nai podéns Madins. 
It is obviously complete in itself and has no evident connexion with 
them. Possibly it is an older epigram which Comatas conveyed tfnto 
his own work without taking pains to make it fit. 
2. 2. Oeddre8ov is from Od. vii. 123. 


XI. App. Plan. 279. Headed in the MSs. eis rov év Meydpos xOaporny 
ridov. 

Pausanias, Aéfica, xlii. 2, rns 8€ €orias éyyis ravrns (at Megara) eori 
Aidos €f’ of xarabeiva: A€yovary ’ArddAwva rhv KxiOdpav, ’AXxdb rd reixos 
ouvepya{apevoy ... hv 8€ rvxn Baroy ris Wid, card ravra obrds re Fxnoe 
kat xiOgpa xpovabeica. ‘ It is also referred to by Ovid, ez. viii. 14, and 
by the author of the Czvzs, 105. For the legend cf. Theognis, 773. 


1. 4. The Delphians, according to a scholiast on Apoll. Rhod. iv. 1490, 
were originally called Auxwpeis, from the village of Lycorea on Parnassus; 
hence also Apollo Lycoreus. 


XII. Anth. Pal. 1x. 374. 

Ka@apd, ‘Clear’, is the name of the fountain. A fountain of the same 
name is the subject of an epigram by Apolionides, t/ra ix. 13. 

/. 3. typepobadréox, ‘ gentle-blossomed’, probably in reference to the 
soft milky colour of the laurel-flower; for the tree has no special 
connexion with peace. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 338. Placed by Ahrens in his edition of Theo- 
critus among the Dudia et Spuria. It certainly has the extraordinary 
clearness of outline which is distinctive of Theocritus beyond al! other 
writers of his own or a later period. 

/, 1, wé8q, on the floor of the cave mentioned in /. 5. 

/, 2, ordXtxes are the stakes on which hunting-nets were fastened. 

/.6. xépa is the drowsiness that precedes or follows sleep, 7 perafv 
Umvou xat éyprrydpoews Karaopa as it is explained by a scholiast. 

Karayépevov MS., kareBopevov Dilthey, comparing Sappho ¥%. 4, Bergk, 
aldvocopévay 8¢ puAAwY KOpa xarappel. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 314. 

On a Hermes by a windy orchard-corner near the sea. 

Hermes of the Garden is invoked in an epigram by Leonidas of 
Tarentum, Ath. Pal. ix. 318, and also in some anonymous iambics, 
App. Plan, 255. 

2B 
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2.4. I have written v8ep mpoxée for droidye of the MS. Meineke 
after Schafer reads trompoxée, Tucker bai wordye: but véwp seems 
necessary for the sense. 


XV. App. Plan. 153. 
Cf. Wordsworth, Poems of the Imagination, XX1X : 


Yes, it was the mountain Echo 
Solitary, clear, profound, 

Answering to the shouting Cuckoo, 
Giving to her sound for sound. 


Unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent ; 
Like her ordinary cry, 
Like—but oh, how different ! 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 87. 

1,7. i€és means both the mistletoe plant and the birdlime made from 
it. But Athenaeus x. 451 D. quotes the tragedian [on as calling birdlime 
8puds i8pera, as though it were made from the sap of the oak itself. 


XVII. Auth. Pal. ix. 71. 


XVIII. Axth. Pal. vi. 228. 


Cicero de Nat. Deor. ii. 159, following Aratus, PAaen. 132, makes the 
slaughtering of ploughing-oxen one of the marks of the iron age, it 
having been counted a crime till then : cf. Virgil, Georg. 11. 537. Aelian, 
Var. Hist. v. 14, quotes an Athenian law Boty aporny pn Ovev .. . ore 
yéwpyos xai ray év dvOporos caparay Kowewvds. | 


XIX. Anth. Pal, ix. 122, headed ddéomorov, and again, after ix. 339, 
headed Evnvov ; in Plan. called ddndov. 

/, 1. The swallow is called ’Ar@is xépa from the story of Procne, who 
was the daughter of Pandion king of Athens. 

peXlOperros hardly means more than ‘honey-voiced’: but cf. Theocr. 
i. 146, wAnpés rot pédcros rd xaddv ordua Ovpac yévoiro ; and the various 
legends of bees placing honey in the mouths of sleeping children who 
were predestined to be poets, Pindar, Plato, etc. Jacobs wished to 
read peripbeyxre. 

/. 3. The repetition of AdAos is awkward, but there is no reason to 
suppose any error in the text. «adds caddy suggested in /. 1 would not 
be Greek. | 

l. 4. €vov seems to imply a belief that the field-cricket, like the 
swallow, migrated, which might be due to their sudden appearance in 
great numbers in spring when they come out of the pupa. In England 
their season is from April to August: see White’s Se/borne, Letter 


XLVI. Cf. also Plato, Phaedr. 230 C, Oepivdy re xat Acyupov Umnyxel T| TeY 
terriywv xop@. 
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_ There is an admirable translation of this epigram among Cowper's 
Minor Poems. 


XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 373. . 

For the practice of catching tree-crickets and keeping them in cages, 
see supra i. 64, and infra xi. 14. 

1. 2. €Axere, Sc. with lime-twigs. 

/, 4. ovOds in classical Greek is only used as a constant epithet of 
the bee and the nightingale, except in the fovds immadexrpvev of 
Aeschylus (Aristoph. Av, 800). Rutherford on Babrius, /aé, 118, argues, 
but not convincingly, that it refers properly to sound, and that its use 
as an epithet of colour is a mere mistake. It is generally taken to be 
equivalent in etymology to for»6és or fav6ds. As applied to sound the 
grammarians explain it by Aewrds, ofvs, dwadds and kindred words. 

/, 5. It is not certain whether «iyAy is the thrush or the fieldfare. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 57. Attributed in Plan. to Palladas, which is 
obviously wrong. 

Cf. the similar but inferior epigram of Mnasalcas, Anth. Pal, ix. 70, 
which makes it certain that the swallow and not the nightingale is the 
subject here. The ordinary version of the story (as told by Ovid and 
Hyginus) makes Philomela the ravished daughter of Pandion be turned 
into the nightingale, but there was another version, which is implied in 
Odyssey xix. 518, making Procne (the sister of Philomela and mother of 
Itylus) the nightingale, and Philomela the swallow : cf. Pseudo-Anacreon 
9 (Bergk). The contrast between the light-heartedness of the swallow 
and the grief of the nightingale, in Mr. Swinburne’s //y/us and else- 
where, seems to be modern. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 703. In Plan. there follows another couplet : 


"A Nuyda, Nopha, dceyeipare rov Aveobapa7 
Booxéy, pn Onpav xvppa yévnra "Epos. 

Z.1. The Nymphs had, like Pan (sufra, ii. 45) their invisible flocks 
upon the hills, and committed their herding to favoured shepherds. 
Jacobs quotes a curious passage from Antoninus Liberalis (a mytho- 
grapher of the second century A.D.) of a musician called Terambus : 
éyévero b¢ air Opéypara wheiora, cai aira éroipavev atrés, Nuppas d€ 
ovveddpBavoy air@, d:dre avras év rois dpecw Gdwv Ereprev. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 333. 

According to the heading in the MS., which may be taken for what it 
is worth, this was the famous temple of Aphrodite in Cnidos. For 
temples and groves of Aphrodite on the seashore, cf. Pausan. Aética i. 
3, Achaica xxi. 10, II. 

Z.1. The text has been left as it stands in the MS. though it is not 
very satisfactory. The word ddippavros, which apparently does not 
occur elsewhere, would naturally mean ‘wet with sea-spray’ and apply 
to the land. If mdvrov is right, it must be used actively, ‘scattering 
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spray’. In any case Hecker’s conjecture, crépev ddtppobiov yOapaday 
mapa Giva Gadacons, is rewriting, not editing. 

/, 3. With the fountain and poplars, cf. Odyssey, vi. 291. 

/, 4. €ovOai probably means ‘shrill’: see note on Ep. 20 supra. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 144. 

Compare the description of a temple of Venus on the coast of Argolis 
in Atalanta’s Race in the Zarthly Paradise. 

/. 4. Cf. Antipater of Sidon in Anth. Pal. ix. 143 (Venus speaks) : 


id a > 4 4 é U A 4 2 A a 
movr@ yap éri mAarv secuatvorre xaipw, cai vavras eis Ene cwlopévors. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 675. 

On the lighthouse of Smyrna, built by the great guild of the 
Asclepiadae. For a full account of them see Grote’s Hsstory of Greece, 
vol. i. cap. 1x. ad fin. 

Compare the lines written by Scott in 1814 on his visit to the Bell 
Rock Lighthouse : 


Far in the bosom of the deep 

O’er these wild shelves my watch I keep ; 
A ruddy gem of changeful light 

Bound on the dusky brow of night ; 

The seaman bids my lustre hail 

And scorns to strike his timorous sail. 


“XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 1. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal, x. 2. 

1.6. podddes, ‘lurking’, generally used of such wild beasts as live in 
dens: @ewdaddes dpxrot, Theocr. i. 115. 

1. 8. ‘ Priapus of the Anchorage’ occurs again in the similar epigram 
by Agathias, sudra v. 2. 


XXVIII, Athenaeus, xv. 673 B.: punpovetey 8 forxev ert woody rt THs 
Kara Thy Avyov orehavacews Kat Nixaiveros 6 éromows ev Trois émvypappa- 
ov, ToNnTHs Umdpxov emtxwpuos (s.e. in Samos) xai rnv emixopiov ioropiay 
Hyannxas év wreiooe Aéyes 8 ovrws’ Ovx Oddo, x.7.d. 

Z, 3. xapevyn, ‘a bed on the ground’, the simplest form of which was a 
strewing of green boughs or rushes, as in the description of the summer 
feast in the Zhalysia of Theocritus (vii. 133): 


év re Babeians 
“Adcias cxoivoto xapevviow éxrivOnpes 
"Ev re veorparooe yeyadres olvapénow. 


Z. 4. The mpopados and Avyos are two varieties of willow, the latter 
probably the osier, the former of uncertain species. ‘The willow worn 
of forlorn paramours’ (Spenser, F. Q. 1. i. 9) is a symbol which does 
not occur in ancient art, and appears to have originated in the Psalm 
Super flumina Babylonis. But its use for festive garlands was not 
common. Athenaeus, /.¢., calls it droroyv, because willow withes are 
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used for fetters and the like, and quotes Menodotus’ History of Samos 
for the origin of the custom in that island. He derives it from a pre- 
historic religious observance of binding the image of Hera with bands 
of Avyos to prevent it from running away. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 667. 

On the palace gardens of the Heraeum, an imperial villa on the coast 
opposite Constantinople, laid out by the Emperor Justinian, circ. 532 
A.D. 

‘On the Asiatic shore of the Propontis, at a small distance to the east 
of Chalcedon, the costly palace and gardens of Heraeum were prepared 
for the summer residence of Justinian, and more especially of Theodora, 
The poets of the age have celebrated the rare alliance of nature and art, 
the harmony of the nymphs of the groves, the fountains and the waves; 
yet the crowd of attendants who followed the court complained of their 
inconvenient lodgings, and the nymphs were too often alarmed by the 
famous Porphyrio, a whale of ten cubits in breadth and thirty in length 
who was stranded at the mouth of the river Sangaris after he had in- 
fested more than half a century the seas of Constantinople,’— Decline 
and Fall, c. xl. Gibbon’s description follows two epigrams by Paulus 
Silentiarius, Anth. Pal, ix. 663, 664, and one by Agathias, probably on 
the same gardens, Anth. Pal. ix. 665. 


VII 

I, Anth. Pal. ix. 649. 

An inscription for the author's house at Cibyra in Phrygia. Another 
inscription (Anth. Pal. ix. 648) celebrated its hospitality ; 

’Aotés épol cal feivos det pidos: ov yap épevvay 
ris wdbev né rivey gore Hirokevins. 

7. 5. Asrepynrns or Aurepyys, ‘an outcast’; explained by Photius as 
meaning fro AuwordAas h wévyres. 

II. Anth. Pal. ix. 770. 

An inscription on a cup (probably of silver ; compare 4f/. Plan, 324) 
given by the poet to his daughter. 

Ill. Anth, Pal. v. 124. 

IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 345. 

For roses forced (fes#inafae) under glass in winter, see Martial xiii. 
127. Martial also speaks of roses brought from Egypt to Rome in 
winter, vi. 80. 

1.5. orepOnvas MS, ép6jva: Edd. after Brunck, without the least 
necessity. 

V. Anth. Pal. vi. 280. 

A dedication to Artemis by a Laconian girl. The Doric forms xopav 
4. 4.and rv /, 5 are to give local colour. 
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4,2, The xexpvgados was worn by married and unmarried women 
alike, as respectable women never appeared with their hair loose 
except in certain religious ceremonies; there is therefore no special 
significance in this gift. 

/. 3. Dolls in ancient Greece were generally made of clay; cf. Plato, 
Theaet. 147 A, Lucian, Lerifh. 22. Wax models were made and 
moulds cast from them; or else the clay was modelled by hand round 
a wax core, which was then melted out. Pollux, x. 190, rd snAevov, 6 
mepreiAnde Ta mracbévra Knpiva, d Kata THY Tod updos mpooopay rhKerat, 
Aty8os KaXetras. 

The temple of Artemis Limnatis stood in the village of Limnae on the 
borders of Laconia and Messenia: Pausan. Laconica, ii. 6, Messeniaca, 
XXXi. 3. 


VI. Anth, Pal. vi. 279. 

7.4. The ‘Acharnian ivy’ is the symbol of literature: cf. iv. 1 and 
iv. 12 supra, xii. 19 infra; and Pausan. Affica, xxxi. 6. 

VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 209. | 

/, 2. Ady8os was the name of the white marble quarried in Paros. 
ev£anévn, not ‘when her prayer was heard’, as in ii, 1 supra, but like € 
evxis, Ep. 16 infra; the Latin ex voto. 

VIII. Anth. Pal. vi. 55. | 


The epithet in 4, 2, and the word vupdios, imply that they are recently 
married. : 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 263. 

7.1. Virgil, Georg. i. 390: 
Ne nocturna quidem carpentes pensa puellae 
Nescivere hiemem testa cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum et putres concrescere fungos. 


/. 4. ‘Hpe is acc., and the subject of sjppoce is Kurpis. She breaks off 
abruptly in terror of the bad omen of comparing herself and her husband 
to Hero and Leander. 

4.6. ddvvn sc. the jealousy of Hephaestus. 


X. Anth. Pal. vi. 340. | 
1.5. éx céOev apxopévars, beginning the year with worship to thee ; like 
the éx Aids apyaperOa of Aratus. 


XI. Anth, Pal. xii. 53. 

1. 5. rovr’ €xos ayyeiNare Kady voécws pe xopifes MS., corr. Meineke. 

/.6. Before he can see Phanion he has to take the long journey on 
foot down the coast as far as Halicarnassus, whence he can cross by 
ferry to Cos. Some prefer to take it as a hyperbolical statement that 
he is ready to walk across the sea to her, but this does not suit the 
quiet tone of the epigram. 

1.7. e§ redo: MS, corr. Dibner. The word evayyéuov was generally. 
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written in a contracted form by Christian copyists, and this probably 
accounts for the corruption. 


/.8. For Zeus Odpuos see v. 3, supra. 


XII. Anth. Pal. vi. 146, and again after vi. 274. 

2, 2. EtXoxos was one of the regular titles of Artemis Ilithyia: cf. Eur. 
Hippol, 167. 

The MS. reads evroxiy in the first version of the epigram, ebruyin in 
the second. Meineke would read evxodiy. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vi. 147. 

7. 1. dwéyew is the technical word used in forms of receipt; thus in 
the collection of Inland Revenue receipts written on dorpaxa found some 
years ago at Karnak in Upper Egypt, the form runs aréyw mapa cov 
rd rékos .. . ‘I acknowledge to have received from you the tax .. .’ 

4. 3. wai puv amarps MS., corr. Porson. Jacobs would read ripoy, a 
rare collateral form of riunv ; Tucker, very plausibly, xat dis pv. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vi. 271. 

1,2. wméwdov mrvypa is the &rdois or long Ionic chiton which was 
folded over at the shoulders and fell in a sort of cape as far as the hips. 

d. 4. Od. xi. 198, 

ob?’ éuéy dv peydpoow evoxomos loxéatpa 
ols dyavois Bedgerawy €rrotxopevyn xarémedpev. 

, 5. Adovros MS. The sense requires Meineke’s correction, Aédovrs 
(governed by vevcov). 

l. 6. vié deEdpevov MS., corr. Meineke. But the MS. reading gives a 
possible sense, ‘grant that Leon’s infant son may in time see a son of 
his own growing up’. 

XV. Anth. Pal. vi. 59. 


XVI. Anth. Pal, vi. 357. Those who know Rome will remember the 
monument—a pathetic contrast to this—in S. Maria della Pace to the 
two little Ponzetti children, ‘ s#dolis festivitatisque mirandae’, who died 
on the same day at the ages of eight and six in 1505, with their like- 
nesses side by side on it. 

7. 2. xeipevdy éors means hardly more than xeira or éoriv alone. 

XVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 228. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 387. 
Z. 2. eis d8vvas is equivalent to dévynpas, like els rdxos, ‘eis naddy, etc. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 464. There is another epigram on this same 
Aretimias ascribed to Heraclides of Sinope, Ath. Pal. vii. 465, from. 
which it appears that she was a Cnidian. The Awpiées in I. 4 are her 
country-women in the under world, Cnidos being one of the cities 
founded in the great Dorian emigration from Peloponnesus to Crete 
and the southern portion of Asia Minor. 

J. 5. Most editors alter gaivovaa to paivovoa, without necessity. 
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XX. Anth. Pal. vii. 555. Followed in the MS. by another couplet: 
Tovro caoppoovvas avragiov evpeo, Noora, 
Sdxpud oo yaperas omeioe xavrapbipéva. 


which is clearly a separate epigram, and is so distinguished in Planudes. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 340. 
7, 1. Mapd@wvis has been doubted as a man’s name, and the reading 


variously altered to Nexdérodw Mapdbwv éoeOnxaro or éveOnxaro, oF 
Nexdroks MapaBovy. But it is a possible masculine form, and in the 
uncertainty it seemed best to leave it alone. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 260. 
Cf. the celebrated passage in Vell. Paterc. i. 11, on Q. Metellus 


Macedonicus, the paragon of human good fortune, ending, hoc es¢ 
nimirum magts feliciter de vita migrare quam mort. 


VIll 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 127. 
Z.5. Cf. Soph. Zrach. 94, vié xarevvdle furor. 


Il. Anmth. Pal. xii. 121. 


/. 3. wort and érnyvvayro go together. 
1.6. avOépé or dvOépixos is the tough stalk of the asphodel, of which 


basket-work was woven for huts (Hdt. iv. 190) or cages (Theocr. i. 52). 
III. Anth. Pal. xii. 54. ForIpepos and d6os see note on i. 10 supra. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xii. 51. The first two lines are also quoted by the 
scholiast on Theocritus ii. 147. 

/. 1. Achelous is the god of fresh water ; he will drink to Diocles in 
unmixed wine. So Virgil, Georg. 1. 9, poculague inventis Acheloia 
miscusl UVES. 

V. Anth. Pal. v. 78. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita Platoni's 
Cc. 32, and by Gellius Noct. Alt. xix. 11. 

This epigram, if authentic, is written under the person of Socrates. 
Agathon, the brilliant dramatist, copmraros xal xadduoros as Alcibiades 
calls him in the Symposium, 212 E, was noted for his beauty: see 
Plato P» ofag. 315 D, Aristoph. Zhesm. 198, and the notices of him in 
Athenaeus. 


VI, Anth, Pal. xii. 56. 
The Eros of Praxiteles, his most famous statue after the Cnidian 


Aphrodite, and according to tradition his own favourite work, was given 
by him to Phryne and dedicated by her at Thespiae. Nero took it to 
Rome on his return from Greece, and it was destroyed there by a fire 
during the reign of Titus. 

1.7. Mepérawv mddus, the city of Cos: cf. supra iv. 16. 
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VII. Anth. Pal. vii. 669. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. in Vita 
Plaionis, c. 29. 

This epigram is in all likelihood authentic. Diog. Laért. /.c. quotes 
Aristippus wept madaias rpvpyjs as saying that Aster was a beautiful 
youth with whom Plato studied astronomy. 


VILL. Anth. Pal. xii. 59. 


IX. Anth. Pal. xii. 159. 

Z.1. From Eur. Med. 770, éx rov® avaydper6a mpupvnrny xddov. 

Z. 2. mvetpa rd NaAey &ri occurs again Ep. 13 infra. 

7.5. Cf. a graceful couplet in an anonymous epigram, Anth. Pal. 
xi, 156: 

Kai ore pév daivess rodvy terdv’ Gore 8’ aire 
ebdios 68pa yed@v Sppyacww éxxéxvoas. 

X. Anth. Pal. xii. 128. 

/.4. The epithet mwapévos is partly suggested by the legend of 
Daphne, but refers in the first instance to the delicate creamy blossom 
of the Greek laurel, the ‘proud sweet bay-flower’ of the poet. Cf. 
Aristoph. Av. 1099, npiwd re BooxdpeOa rrapOévia Acuxdrpoda pupra xapiray 
re xnmevpara. 

4.5. Adduis pev ev odpecr MS., corr. Dilthey ; exstinctum Nymphae 


Daphnin lugebant, Virg. Ecl. v. 20. 
aoi, to the lyre of Phoebus, #.¢c. to Phoebus himself. 


XI. Anth. Pal. ix. 341. 
This epigram is probably imitated from one by Zonas, Anth. Pal. 


ix. 556; if so, the date of Glaucus cannot be earlier than about the 
middle of the first century B.C. 


4. 2. Cf. Song of Solomon i. 6, 7. 
4.5. Malea and Psophis were two towns in the north-west of Arcadia 


near the border of Elis. The former must not be confounded with the 
promontories of the same name in Laconia and Lesbos. 


XII, Anth. Pal. xii. 138. 

/. 1. Cf. Archestratus in Athen. vii. 321 C: 
nvixa & av dvvovros év ovpav@ ’Qpiwvos 
pnrnp oivoddpov Bérpvos yairny amoBadAp. 

1. 2. dowépwoy is a mistake. The autumnal setting of the Pleiades, 
the well-known signal for ceasing to put to sea and beginning to plough 
(Hesiod, Ofera, 615 foll., Virg. Georg. i. 221) was in the morning; their 
evening setting is in spring, on the 6th of April according to the 
calendar of Columella. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xii. 72. 
7. 4. Cf. Dante, Purg. xxx. 90, Si che par fuoco fonder la candela. 


XIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 335. 
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IX 


I. Anth. Pal. vy. 118. 


7.1. With the phrase pupov ev8eav may be compared the éap dpe» of 
Theocritus, /d. xiii, 45. 


Il. Anth. Pal. v. 74. 


III. Anth. Pal. xii. 234. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 

1. 2. épipn is a shortened form for éppipy : so amépupa in Pind. Pyth. 
vi. 37. 

/, 3. There isa play on the meaning of ypdvos ; as the words ayOos and 
xddAos are of the same ‘time’, ze. musical or metrical value (- +), so 
Time brings them both alike to decay. Cf. the criticism of Longinus, 
XxxIx. 4, On the damep véhos of Demosthenes. 

1. 4. POovéwv ypdvos, the nvida aetas of Hor. Od. 1. xi. 7. 


IV. Anth. Pal. xi. 53. 

/, 1. wap€\6n sc. xpdvos. Suidas cites a proverb, pddov wapeNOaoy pnxére 
(nret wdd\uv, from which it has been proposed to read wapéA@ys here, per- 
haps rightly. 

V. Anth. Pal. xii. 32. 

7. 3. wmapOvce MS., rappOdace (from rapapGaye), corr. Dorville. For the 
line cf. Simonides /y. 32, Bergk, and Omar Khayyam, VII. (first edition), 

The Bird of Time has but a little way. 
To fly—and Lo! the Bird is on the Wing. 


“, 4. Cf. Theocr. vii. 120, ai 8€ yuvaixes Alat, hayri, Sitive, rd roe xaddv 
dvbos amoppei. 

VI. Anth. Pal. ix. 260. 

For Lais cf. note on ii. 22 sufra. Athenaeus, xiii. p. 570 B, quotes 
from a comedy of Epicrates called An/i-Lais a passage moralising on 
the end to which such women come, which says that the Corinthian 


Lais in her age was glad to get ieee she could, and took alms. £7 
jadis fusmes st mignottes ! 


VU. Anth. Pal, xii. 235. In Plan. under the name of Meleager. 
VILL. Anth. Pal. v.85. — | 


IX. Anth. Pal. v. 233. 

1.5. So Arist. Poet, 1457 B. 23, dpolws tye . . . ynpas mpds,Biov «al 
éamépa mpds hpuépav: épet roivuy riv domépav yijpas jpépas Kal rd yipas 
éorépay Biov. 

X. Anth. Pal. x. 71. 

According to the.ordinary version of the story as told by Hesiod, W. 
and D., ll, 60-105, the casket of Pandora contained evil, labour, and 
sickness, which were spread among mankind when it was opened, hope 
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alone remaining in the casket when Pandora shut it again ; cf. Theognis, 
580 foll. But there seems to have been a different version in which the 
casket contained good things which escaped and were lost. 

. 3. pera ‘among’ is used very loosely, the proper sense required 
being ‘over’. 

7.5. pera m@pa seems to allude to a picture of Pandora holding the 
open casket in front of her, much as in Rossetti’s picture. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xi. 37: headed ’Avrerdrpov simply. 

7. 1, The morning rising of Arcturus is placed by Pliny on the 12th of 
September. It marked the division between omaapa, the season of 
harvest, and @&:vérepoy, our autumn— 


The year growing ancient 
Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter. 


The thatching of cottages would be pressed forward just then to anti- 
cipate the equinoctial storms. ¢éx ¢evns, unless éx means ‘following 
upon’, is not quite accurate, Arcturus lying in the knee of Bootes a 
little below the belt: cf. Aratus, Phaen. 94 (of Bootes) : 


td (ovy 8é of aires 
"EE Ddwv “Apxrovpos EXioceras aupaddy aorip. 


Z.5. Cf. Hesiod, W. and D., 534-6. 


XII. Anth, Pal. xii. 141. 

This epigram is illustrated by another of the same general purport, 
Anth. Pal. xii. 140. 

1.1. d pa Oeds sc. dv pbeyEacro. 

ZI. 2, 3. The repetition is a favourite device of Meleager cf. supra i. 
6, 59, infra xi. 47: also Anth. Pal. v. 165. 

avuros Umréorns, fu Pas voulu. 

d. 4. Cf. the epigram cited above (Am?th. Pal. xii. 140): 

& Nésecis pe cuvnprace, nevus éxeipay 
ev wupi, mais 8 én’ epoi Zevs exepavvoBdres. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 257. 

For the fountain Kaéapn, see vi. 12 supra. Pausanias, Boeotica xxx. 
8, gives a legend of the river Helicon having sunk underground when 
the Pierian women would have washed their hands in it after the 
murder of Orpheus, tva 81) pp) rot ddvov xaddpora rd vOwp mapdoyxnrat. 
Cf. also the epigram of Antiphanes, Amth. Pal, ix. 258. 


XIV. Anth, Pal. ix. 269. In Plan. under the name of Philippus. 

Cicero, Of. iii. 89, 90, quotes a discussion of such cases of conscience 
from the work of Hecaton: guaertt, si tabulam de naufragio stultus 
shi esas extorquebitne cam sapiens st potuerit? negat, guia sit iniur- 
tum... Quid st una tabula sit, duo naufragi hique sapientes, sibine 
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utergue rapiat an alter cedat altert? cedat vero, sed ei cuius magis in- 
tersit vel sua vel ret publicae causa vivere. Quid si haec paria in utro- 
gue? nullum erit certamen, sed quasi forte aut micando victus alteri 
cedat alter. The once famous case of the yacht Mignonette in 1884 may 
also be cited in illustration. Two of the survivors, when in the last 
extremity, killed and ate a third. The Lord Chief Justice and a bench 
of judges, to whom the case was specially referred, held that they were 
guilty of murder, and the death sentence was formally passed, but 
commuted to one of six months’ imprisonment. 

7.4. If he had been fortunate enough to escape the notice of Aixn, 
who is here half personified, or if his Knpes had not predestined him for 
punishment, it was a case ov veyeonrdy, in which the moral sense of 
plain men would not have demanded the infliction of a penalty. 

7.5. Aelian, Ast. An. i. 55, describes the cvav badrdrrws as one of the 


largest «rn. 


XV. Anth, Pal. xii. 148. 
For the phrase rovpdy dvepov epoi, see note on iv. 26, supra. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. v. 113. In Plan, under the name of Philodemus. 

/, 1. npdoOns is passive, as in Xen. Hiero, c. xi., ob pdvov idroio dy, 
G\Ad cal éppo tn’ avOpwrwy : and in /. 2 I have accordingly put the 
passive épa for épgs of the MSS. and Editors. In Eur. Dan ae fr. 8, ovdeis 
mpocaray Biorov npdobn Bporay, and in the epigram by Philodemus, 
infra x. 47, it has its more usual middle sense. 

/, 3. From Bion i. 71, rd ody pupov Srer’ “Adoris. 

?, 4. Note the sense of the name Menophila, a month’s lover. 


XVII. Anth. Pal, ix. 530. Headed in the MS. eis dpyovra avdgwy. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 51, headed Udrwvos; and again after Asth. 
Pal. xi. 441, together with an epigram of Plato é Negwrepos. It is pro- 
bably by the same hand. 

/. 1. From Virgil, E£cd. ix. §1, omnia fert aelas. 


XIX. C..G. 4747: inscribed on the base of one of the two Colossi of 
Amunoph 111, known as the Memnon statues, in the Nile valley under 
the edge of the Libyan mountains opposite Thebes. The inscription 
was first copied by Pococke, who gives a drawing of it in his great work 
(A Description of the East and of some other Countries. By Richard 
Pococke, LL.D., F.R.S., London, 1743. 2 voll. folio). Above the 
verses is the author’s name, ’AcxAynmoddérov, and below them Dopo 
. . w.. €mirpdrov, ‘in the prefecture of Pomponius.’ The date seems 
to be about the time of Hadrian. 

The story of Memnon, son of Eos, slain by Achilles at Troy, was 
given at length in the lost Aethiofiad of Arctinus which came next 
after the //iad in the Epic Cycle, and is extant in Quintus Smyrnaeus, 
B. ii. 
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XX. Anth. Pal. ix. 151. 

On the capture of Corinth by the consul Lucius Mummius, B.c. 146, 
the citizens were killed or sold for slaves and the city levelled to the 
ground together with its walls and citadel. All rebuilding was pro- 
hibited, and the site remained desolate trl] the city was refounded as a 
Roman colony by Julius Caesar a hundred years later. 

Compare the famous letter of Ser. Sulpicius Rufus to Cicero (Cic. 
Fam. iv.5): Ex Asia rediens cum ab Aegina Megaram versus navt- 
garem, cochit regiones circumcrca prospicere,; post me erat Aegina, ante 
Megara, dextra Piraeeus, sinistra Corinthus; quae oppida quodam tem- 
pore florentissima fuerunt, nunc prostrata et dirula ante oculos tacent. 
And Sen. Ef. XCl.; non vides gquemadmodum in Achata clarissimarum 
urbium tam fundamenta consumpta sint, nec quicguam exstet ex quo ap- 
pareat illas saltem fuisse ? 

/, 4. Sisyphus was the legendary founder of Ephyre or Corinth. 

/. 7. The wailing of the sea-birds as they flew across between the two 
gulfs was the only sound in the deserted city. A translation can hardly 
convey the exact force of the rhetorical confusion in this couplet. 
Grammatically dyéwy depends on dAxvéves, and the phrase might be 
translated, ‘the shrill wailers of thy woes’, the reference being to the 
wailing cry of the halcyon. But the Nereids or sea-nymphs ave these 
halcyons, namely the six daughters of Alcyoneus, who were, according 
to the legend, changed into halcyons, and can be thought of either as 
birds or as semi-divine beings of the sea. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 408, with the heading ’ArodAwvi8ou, of 8€ ’Avri- 
sarpov. The authorship is fixed by the allusion to it (ovde Adyors Eyropar 
’Avrurdrpov) in an epigram by Alpheus, Anh. Pal. ix. 100. It follows 
from the fact that the desolation of Delos is alluded to as of long 
standing, that Antipater of Thessalonica is the author; Antipater of 
Sidon was dead before the disaster of Delos. Cf. supra, p. 320. 

After the destruction of Corinth, Delos became the great centre of 
the trade between Europe and Asia, and the largest slave-market in the 
ancient world. In B.c. 88 it was occupied by the Pontic fleet under 
Archelaus and Menophanes, all the merchants in the island were 
massacred, the city razed to the ground, and the inhabitants sold for 
slaves. From this crushing blow it never recovered ; see Pausan. 
Laconica, xxiii. 3, 4. 

/, 4. There is an allusion to Callimachus, Hymn to Delos, 316: 


ris 8€ we vaurns 
“Epropos Aiyaiow mapndvbe vni Geovcn ; 


XXII. Anth. Pal, ix. 155. 

One of four epigrams by Agathias on Troy, 4nth. Pal. ix. 152-155, 
/. 1. For the desolation of Sparta, see Ep. 26, #/ra. 

Z,8. From Virgil, Aea. vi. 851. 
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XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. tor. In Plan. attributed to Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

In B.c. 468 Mycenae was besieged by the Argives, and though the 
Cyclopean walls resisted assault, the inhabitants were ultimately forced 
by famine to evacuate the town, which was then destroyed, and has 
never been since repeopled. Pausanias gives an account of its destruc- 
tion, and of the Lion Gate and other remnants left in his time, Corinth- 
taca, xvi. 5, 6. 

f, 4. alwoXiov is awkward with the alzodxdy of the next line following 
so closely. Jacobs, comparing 4 2 of the next epigram, plausibly 
emends éyvexa, axomédou ravrés épnporépny. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 28: headed Hoprniov, of 8 Mdpxov Newrépov. 
These are probably, however, the same person, M. Pompeius Theo- 
phanes, son of Theophanes of Mitylene, the friend of Pompey. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 705. 

Z. 1. The Hellespont had a somewhat loose geographical signification: 
properly it meant the straits between the Propontis and the bay of 
Sigeum, but in Hdt. i. 57 (cf. also iv. 38) it includes the Propontis. In 
the list of Athenian allies at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war 
(Thuc. ii, 9), the enumeration going round the Aegean is "Iwvia, ‘EXAn- 
grovros, Ta é€mt Opaxns ; and probably there was no definite line of 
division between the two last. But in any accurate geography Amphi- 
polis would belong to ra éwi Opdxns. 

/, 2. For the legendary foundation of Amphipolis and the story of 
Phyllis and Demophoon, see Ovid, Herozd. ii. 

/. 3. Artemis Aethopia was worshipped at Aethopion in Lydia, 
Artemis Brauronia at Brauron in Attica, and also on the Athenian 
acropolis. 

/. 4. Two attempts to colonise Amphipolis, from Miletus in B.c. 497, 
and from Athens in B.C. 465, were unsuccessfully made, and the colonists 
massacred by the Edonians, before the final colonisation of B.c. 437. 
The position of Amphipolis commanding the coast road between Europe 
and Asia, and the great waterway of the Strymon was of the utmost 
military and commercial importance. Its loss in the Peloponnesian war 
was a most serious blow to Athens. For its later history down to its 
capture by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 358, see Grote, capp. 79 and 86. 
After the Roman conquest it still remained an important 4dera ciuttas, 
and it is not certainly known when it fell into decay. Probably the 
population and traffic were absorbed by Philippi and its seaport of 
Datum, where a Roman colony was planted by Octavianus after the 
defeat of Brutus and Cassius. The date of this epigram cannot be 
more than twenty or thirty years later. 

1.5. Atyei8a, the Athenians. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 723. 
In B.c. 189, Philopoemen, then general of the Achaean league, 
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advanced at the head of an allied force into Laconia, and to save 
themselves from destruction the Lacedaemonians were compelled 
to pull down their walls, dismiss their mercenaries, abrogate the laws 
and customs of Lycurgus, and become subject to the league: Livy 
XXXVIli. 33, 34, and Polyb. vii. 8. 

It was the boast of the Spartans, according to Plutarch, Agesilaus, 
c. 31, that no Laconian woman had ever seen the smoke of an enemy’s 
fire ; until the invasion by Epaminondas in the spring of B.c. 369 an 
enemy had never set foot on Laconian soil. Xenophon says of the 
march of the Thebans (ff/e//. vi. v. 27) év defia fyovres rdov Evporay 
mwapyoay xaovres kat ropbovyres, rav 8 éx ths moAews al pew yuvaixes ovde 
rov carver dpaca nveixovro, dre ovdérore iBovcas roXepious. 

/, 2. Olenus, a small town on the Corinthian gulf near Patrae, was 
one of the less important members of the Achaean league, and so is 
put here to emphasize the contrast between the former and the present 
state of Sparta. 

. 3. So Arist. Rhket., 11. xxi. 8, quotes a warning of Stesichorus to the 
Locrians not to presume, drws pn of rérriyes xapdbev ddwory, sc. all the 
trees having been cut down by invaders. 

7. 4. The wolves prow! unchecked, but find no flocks to attack. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 501, with no author’s name; and again after 
Anth. Pal. xi. 316, under the name of Palladas. 

If the heading els rnv wédcv Bypurdy be correct, it was written upon the 
destruction of the Roman colony of Berytus in Syria by an earthquake, 
followed by a fire which broke out among the ruins, on the 9th of July 
A.D. 551, in the reign of Justinian, when the reputation of the city as 
the great school of civil law was at its height. The catastrophe is 
recounted by the historian Theophanes, and is the subject of two 
epigrams by Joannes Barbucallus, Anth. Pal. ix. 425, 426. As it 
happened more than a century after the date of Palladas, this epigram 
is either not his or refers to some other city. The former is the more 
probable. But ‘the greater part’ of Berytus had been destroyed by an 
earthquake before, in A.D. 349, the twelfth year of the reign of 
Constantius (Georg. Cedr. 299 B), and the epigram may possibly refer 
to this. | 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 106. 

Cf. the epigrams with a similar point, probably imitated from this, by 
Antiphilus, Secundus, and Julianus Aegyptius, 47h. Pal. ix. 34, 36, 398. 
d. 2. Cf. Catull. iv. 10, 2b¢ iste post phaselus antea futt comata silva. 

/, 3. én’ novos MS. and Edd., én’ yévas Plan. I have written ydva; 
ddcwoev és yéva would be the regular construction. It is very clumsy 
to put a comma after d&kécwoey and make én’ pnévos a mere repetition of 
év xGovi ; and &écwoev én’ jévos is hardly Greek. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 138. 
XXX. Anth. Pal. ix. 75. Also quoted by the scholiast on Aristoph. 
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Plut. 1130, and by Suetonius, Dom. c. 14, in a curious story told of 
Domitian : minimis suspictonibus commovebatur ; ut edicti de excidendts 
vinets proposits gratiam facere non alia magis re compulsus credebatur 
guam quod sparsi libelli cum his versibus erant, ndv pe payns «.1.X. 

The fable is given in full in an epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, 
Anth. Pal. ix. 99, the last line being the same as in this ; it is rendered 
in Latin by Ovid, Fas¢. i. 353-8. For the practice of such sacrifices, see 
Suid. s.v. ’Aoxds and Varro, X. R., I. ii. 19. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. ix. 44: under the name of Statyllius Flaccus, but 
the corrector has written in the margin, IIAdrmvos row peydAov. It is 
also quoted as Plato’s by Diog. Laért. Vita Platoni's, c. 33. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 74, called adéororov. Attributed in Plan., and 
also by the scholiast on the igrinus, c. 26, to Lucian ; it is very much 
in his style. 

The thought is from Horace, 2 Saé. ii. 133. Achaemenides and 
Menippus are conventional names for a rich and a poor man. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 49, headed d&nAov. It is in the manner of 
Palladas. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. ix. 172. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. ix. 8. 

Cic. Or. iii. 2: O fallacem hominum spem, fragilemque fortunam et 
inanes nostras contentiones! quae in medio Spatio saepe franguntur et 
corruunt, ef ante in ipso cursu obruuntur, quam portum conspicere 
potuerunt. 

‘So there came one morning and sunrise, when all the world got up 
and set about its various works and pleasures, with the exception of old 
Joseph Sedley, who was not to fight with fortune, or to hope or scheme 
any more.’— Vanity Fatr, c. 1xi. 


Xx 


I. Anth. Pal. xii. 2. 

This is one of two prefatory epigrams at the beginning of the 
Movga Erpdrwvos, the twelfth section of the Palatine Anthology ; 
cf. supra, p. 18. 

4,1. wapa Bwpois, sc. at the altar of Zeus “Epxews where he was slain 
by Neoptolemus: cf. Virg. Aen. i. 550, which follows the details of the 
story as given in the Hecuda and Troades of Euripides. 

1. 3. Od. xix. 518 foll. : 

as 3 dre Mavdapéov xovpn yAwpnis dndev 
caddy dei8noww eapos véov icrapyévoro 
Sevdpéor ev meradowr xabefouévn sruxcvoior, 
qre Oapa rpwradoa xée wodunyéa havny, 
raid’ cAodupopévn “IrvAov Pidov. 
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Il. Anth. Pal. v. 81. 
7. 1. 9 ra pdda Sc. €xovea or hopovaa. 


III. Anth. Pal. xi. 1. 

/. 1. The festival of the Hermaea was a sort of Greek Saturnalia on 
a modified scale, celebrated with games and a general relaxation of 
discipline. The scene of Plato’s Lyszs is laid during a celebration of 
the Hermaea by young men and boys conjointly (206 D). Athenaeus, 
xiv. 639 B, says that at the Cretan Hermaea servants feasted and were 
waited on by their masters. 

2& ydéas, between four and five gallons, which we must suppose to have 
been in a single earthenware jar. 

1. 2. wévOos @yxev is an epic phrase (like dAye’ €6nxev) introduced to 
give a tinge of parody and lead up to the next line with its more 
obvious reference to Homer. 

/. 3. From Od. xxi. 295, ofvos xat Kévravpoy ayaxAurév Etpvuriova dace, 


IV. Anth. Pal. vi. 44, headed a8ndoyv, of 8¢ Acwvidov Tapayrivov, It is 
also attributed to Leonidas in Plan., and is quite in his manner. 

4,2. mperns MS.; mpara is restored from Suidas s.v. 8paypara. 

7.6. For wdeiova (acc. pl.) cf. supra i. 8, ai 8:abele rovrar yelpova. 


V. Athenaeus, ili, 125 C, KahAlorparos év €Bddum ouppieroy dnoiv, ws 
éori@pevos napa riot Lepwvidns 6 wownris Kparaov kavparos dpq, xal roy 
olvoxduy rots d\dos porysvrav eis rd wordy xidvos, aire 8 ob, encaxeclaze 
rdde TO € émiypappa’ TH pa x.T.X. 

The snow is put into the wine directly: to cool jars of wine in snow 
was a later refinement: see infra Ep. 36. 

4.1. ry SC. xedve: the speaker is supposed to point to it. 

Z. 3. é€xappén MSS, corr, Brunck. 

7. 4. The same phrase is used of burial, sufra iii. 9. 


VI. Anth. Pal. v. 135: headed els Adyuvov. Cf. supra i. 1. 
VII. Anth. Pal. vi. 77. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 270. 

He will revel, taking pattern by the dances of the stars, and will 
imitate heaven itself in adorning himself with a lyre and crown. 

4.1. Cf. Comus 1. 111, ‘we that are of purer fire imitate the starry 
quire.’ 

, 2. Aa éBapvvadpos MS. It is not certain that we have recovered 
the original line; the reading in the text is that of Plan. Bapivey 
seems to be used as equivalent to the classical BapvveoOa, aegre ferre. 
For the phrase cf. Aa€ arions Aesch. Eum. 540. 

/. 3. For the force of dv@é8oAor see note on i. 16 supra. 

/.5. There is a play upon the two senses of xdcpos, ‘order’ and 
‘ universe’. 

/.6. The Lyre of Orpheus and the Crown of Ariadne are the con- 

2C 
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stellations still bearing these names. Their two chief stars, Vega and 
Alphecca, are among the brightest in the northern hemisphere. 


IX. Anth. Pal. ix. 546. 

‘ Navigantium oblectamenta recensentur’, says Jacobs ; it is a curious, 
in Greek almost unique, piece of description in the manner of a Dutch 
painting. 

2.2. dipOepides (Lat. segestria) were awnings of skin stretched over 
the quarter-deck for protection against spray and rain. 

l. 3. The cooking fire forces its way in little jets of flame through the 
stones which are built up into a hearth; over it a piece of meat is 
boiling in a pot. 

Z. 5. wal pe brrovra cdcdocue MS., corr. Schneider comparing JZ. xi. 775» 
audi Bods ererov xpéa. 

4.6. mporn MS., corr. Boissonade. Cf. Pers. v. 146, 7% mare tran- 
stlias? tibt torta Ganwabe fulto cena sit in transtro? 

1.7, 86s AdBe was a game of chance. It is referred to again in an 
epigram by Strato, Anth. Pal. xii. 204. 


X. Anth. Pal. ix. 446. 

Imitated from the epigram of Metrodorus, infra xii. 40. 

1.7. wodsy sc. Opié ; for the full phrase cf. Ep. 47 tnfra. 

J. 8. {ae may be either the vocative of {ads (with retracted accent) or 
the imperative of (wey. 


XI. Anth. Pal. x. 43. In the Greek system of numerals, 7, 8, 9, 10 
are represented by the letters ¢, n, 6, +. 

For the special force of (n& cf. the Vivamus mea Lesbia of Catullus, 
and the celebrated motto dum: vivimus vivamus which apparently is first 
found on the tomb of Aelia Restituta at Narbo : Gruter, C. J. p. 609. 


XII. Anth. Pal. ix. 133. 

‘A gentleman who had been very unhappy in martiage married 
immediately after his wife died: Johnson said, it was the triumph of 
hope over experience.’—Dr. Maxwell, quoted in Boswell’s Johnson, 
ann. 1770. To the same purport is a fragment from the Chryst/la of 
Eubulus, quoted in Athen. xiii. 559 B. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 68. 


XIV. Anth, Pal. xi. 186. Under the name of Lucilius in Plan. 

The vuxrixdpag is identified by some with the horned owl, sérrx dudo, 
whose ferale carmen is spoken of by Virgil, Aen. iv. 462; by others 
with the heron, ardea, The ‘night-raven’ who sings in L’ Allegro, 7. 7, 
is merely a literal translation of the word. 


Anpéduros, ‘Mr. Popular’, is of course an imaginary name; so the 
name of the unlucky painter, :2/ra, Ep. 16, is Eérvyos, and of the little 
man, Ep. 21, Maxpev. 


XV. Anth. Pal. xi. 255. 
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XVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 215. 
1,2. airy pos nal saidas éyeivao mayras dyolbus, says a Pergamene 
epitaph by a husband on his wife, Cougny, ii. 190. 


XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 82. 

Cf. the next epigram ; also Anth. Pal. xi. 83, 86. 

Z, 1. The 80dyxos 8pcpos was of various lengths; it seems that any- 
thing longer than the diavdos or double stadium was included under the 
name. Twenty-four stadia or something under three miles is the 
longest mentioned. 

Arcadian games are also spoken of in an anonymous epigram, An/h. 
Pal. ix. 21; contests at Tegea in one attributed to Simonides, Anth. 
Fal, xiii. 19; and at Lycosura on Mount Lycaeus by Pausanias, 
Arcadica, ii. 1. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 85. 

The 8pdyos érdura@v was introduced into the Olympian games in the 
6sth Olympiad (B.C. §20) perérns évexa ris és ra rodeusxa according to 
Pausanias, E/taca A, viii. 10. 

Z. 4. ripys etvexa, ‘honoris causa’, goes with rov AcOivewy ; the statues 
erected in honour of victors in the race. 

Z. 5. ets Spas usually means ‘next year’, as in Theocr. xv. 74, xels 
&pas xifrera; and so the scholiast on this epigram explains it ¢y rj 
efns "OAvpmiads. But it rather means at the regular hour of opening 
next day. 

1. 6. orddov comes in at the end mapa mpogdoxiay, ‘still short of the 
course by—-the course’, 


XIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 89. 

The dopu8péravoy was a hook mounted on a long pole and used as a 
grappling-iron in sieges and sea-fights: Caesar B. G. iii. 14, falces 
pracacutae insertae adfixaeque longuris non absimili forma muralium 


falcium; Strabo in his account of the same battle calls these 
Sopvdpérava. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xi. 92. 

I. 3. waraBas otos Gr’ {yn MS. Brunck’s correction, inserting d)os, 
which might easily have dropped out before ofos, the more so on 
account of the ddas in /. 2, is the simplest way of filling up the line. 

4. 4. oxederdy (SC. o@pa) is, according to etymology, rather a mummy 
than a skeleton ; but in medical Greek it means the latter. 

1.5. The qdparpia were subdivisions of the gvdAn; gparopes were 
supposed to be united by a common ancestry, and had common 
religious rites. 


XXI. Anth. Pal, xi.95. In Plan. under the name of Ammianus. 
2. 3. WiAds, ‘without armour’, like yupvds, 


XXII, Anth, Pal. xi. 88. 
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7.2. 8@ MS. 8p@ corr. Hecker. The gnat serves her for the eagle of 
Ganymede : ‘in raptoris potentia excusationem facilitatis suae quaerit’ 
Jacobs. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 101. 
XXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 103. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 106. Compare the stories of Cinesias in 
Athenaeus, xii. 551, 552. 

/. 3. dpayvn here of course means the web, not the spider itself, and 
in 2. 6, vjpa ras apdyvns ‘a thread of the web’, The usual word for a 
spider’s web is apdyvoy, 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 113. 

There is a play on the word drrecOa, which is used (1) of a suppliant 
embracing the knees or hand of a god, and (2) of a disease fastening 
upon a patient. Zeus ‘caught the Marcus’, as Beatrice says, M@. Ado, 
1. i, ‘God help the noble Claudio! if he have caught the Benedick, it 
will cost him a thousand pound ere he be cured.’ 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal, xi. 114. 

A physician called Hermogenes is mentioned by Galen, and another 
by Dion Cassius ; but the name here is probably taken at random. The 
names Hermogenes and Diophantus have both occurred already, supra, 
Epp. 19 and 24; see also the next epigram. 

/. 3. Kpévos, the ‘inpius Saturnus’ of Horace, Od. 11. xvii. 22. 

1. 4. redet Ed. for Xéyes MS., which has been variously emended. 

1. 5. éxreivas sc. yépa. 

4.6. dracxapi{w is a verb used to express the struggles of a dying 
fish out of water. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 257. 
Cf. Martial vi. 53, 2% somnis medicum viderat Hermocratem. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 115. 

Z. 2. Cf. Juvenal xiii. 93, /sts ef trato feriat mea lumina sistro. Harpo- 
crates (Egyptian Her-fe-chrutz, Horus the child) is a form of the name 
of the hawk-headed Horus, the son of Osiris and Isis. 


XXX. Anth, Pal. xi. 121. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. xi. 159. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. xi. 162. 

There is an epigram of similar point, attributed to Lucilius, An7zh. 
Pai, xi. 163, where the name of the soothsayer is Olympus. Neither 
need be a real name; these epigrams are merely academic exercises. 

For the practice of such consultations cf. the story of Xenophon’s 
journey to Delphi before he joined the expedition of Cyrus, Anadé, 
III. i. 4-7. 
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XXXIII. Quoted in an anonymous argument to the Panathenaic 
oration of Aristides of Smyrna, the pupil of Herodes Atticus and friend 
of Marcus Aurelius, as having, however, been made not on him, but on 
a later rhetorician of the same name. 

Athenaeus, viii. 348 D, has a similar story of a music teacher who had 
figures of Apollo and the nine Muses in his schoolroom, and when 
asked how many pupils he had, replied, Sv» rots Bevis 8e8exa. Cf. also 
the story of Diogenes in Diog. Laert. vi. 69. 

4,2. ovféua is a barbarous transliteration of the Latin sudsellia: 
Ba6pa would be the pure Greek word. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 143. 

The rhetorician, the grammarian, and the musician are balanced, 
in a studied disarrangement, by Cerberus, Tityus, and Ixion. Nothing 
is known of this Marcus ; /. 2 implies that he was a Cynic. Melito is 
alluded to in another epigram by the same author (An/¢h. Pal. xi. 246) 
as a writer of ‘rotten plays’. The Rufus mentioned by Juvenal vii. 214 
(and identified by some editors of Juvenal with the historian better 
known under his other names of Quintus Curtius) can hardly be the 
person spoken of here. Whatever the date of Q. Curtius may have 
been, he would be classed as a rhetorician rather than a grammarian. 

/, 4. peXergy in oratory means to rehearse or declaim. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. xi. 251. 

1, 2. roérev duo MS., the second ray having fallen out. 

/. 3. The one party in the suit claimed five months’ rent for a house ; 
the other replied that he had used the mill at night. The last may refer 
to some question of rights over a mill-stream which might only be used 
at certain hours. Or possibly atrcy is to be supplied again from /. 3, 
and the counter-suit was on the ground of annoyance from his neigh- 
bour grinding corn by night. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 244, with no authors name; in Plan. under 
the name of Nicarchus. 

There is an epigram with the same point in Martial, ii. 78. 

/, 1. The original sense of ms/iarium (which must not be confounded 
with mi/iarium, a milestone) was the socket in which the upright iron 
beam of an olive-press was fixed; Cato de Agri Cultura, c.20. Later 
it seems to have been applied to a tall narrow caldron in baths of a 
similar shape, and so it is explained by Athenaeus, iii. 98 D, as equivalent 
to imvodéBns, the urn in which water was kept hot over charcoal for 
mixing with wine. 

/. 4. Bavxadss is the same as Wuxrnp, a wine-cooler. 


XXXVIL. Anth. Pal. xi. 259. 
The horses and witches of Thessaly were both famous from early 
times : for the latter cf. sufra, 11. 23. 


XXXVIIL Anth. Pal. xi. 315. 
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The covers of the cushions used at dinner in rich houses were made 
of precious stuffs and embroideries. Compare with this the lines of 
Catullus (xii.) on the man who stole napkins at dinner. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. xi. 236. 
There are several versions of this jest attributed to Phocylides (fi. 
520 B.C.) from which this epigram is probably imitated. 


XL. Synesius, Zfzs¢. 127, and Suidas, s.v. ppivos. 

Of the many towns called Laodicea, that in Asia on the Lycus,.and 
that on the coast of Syria south of Antioch were the most important. 
It is not known to which this epigram refers. 

4.1. doris is the Egyptian cobra; é¢is the common (venomous) snake. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. xi. 331. In Plan. under the name of Antipater of 
Thessalonica. 

7,1. The MSS. give the form Zwrnptyos here and in /. 3. More than 
one Athenian trireme was called Sewrnpia; Boéckh, Seewesen des Att. 
Staats, p. 92. Among upwards of 250 names of triremes in Béckh’s 
lists, all are feminine with two doubtful exceptions, the ‘HyqcimoXrs and 
the Ses (or @as?). Perhaps we should read Zwrjpoy as a feminine 
diminutive in both lines here. 

4,2. The allusion is to Zeus under his title of Zwrnp or Zwrnpios, the 
preserver of voyagers. 

f, 4. The play on the double sense of mapd, ‘alongside of’ and ‘to’ 
can hardly be preserved in a translation. Grotius neatly turns it: © 


Nomen inane gertt: nam fertur quisquis in tlla, est 
Aut ubi iitus adest, aut ubi Persephone. 


XLII. Anth. Pal, xi. 391. 
XLIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 121. Also quoted by Diog. Laért. viii. 44. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 406. 
¢, 2. ov paxpay MS., corr. Herwerden. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, f/. 1-4. For the remainder of the epigram 
as It stands in the MS. see ##/ra, xii. 11, and the notes there. 

/. 3. xare@nxaro MS., corr. Schneidewin. The verb applies strictly to 
ious only, but rdé£a xal iovs is treated as a single phrase. 

. 4. Cf. the epigram of Antipater in An¢h. Pal. xi. 158, ot 8 epus ovbv 
omodiyot Kvov. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. xi. 429. 
The sense is from Theognis, 627, Bergk: 
Aioypov rot peOvovra rap’ avdpdaor vnpoar peivas 
aicypov 8 ef yndev map peOvovor pévor. 
But Lucian has just made that slight change in form which makes an 
epigram out of what was a yepn. 
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XLVII. Anth. Pal. v. 112. Cf. Songs before Sunrise, Prelude, vv. 10 
and foll. : ‘ Play then and sing ; we too have played.’ 
Z. 1. npao@ny here is middle, not passive like npdaOns, supra ix. 16. 


XI 
Anth. Pai. vii. 566. 


II. Anth. Pal. xi. 8: also engraved on the tomb of Cerellia Fortunata 
at the Villa Pamfili-Doria at Rome, C. 7. G. 6298. The marble reads 
in 2. 1, ornAy xapion’ Aibos. doriv, and in /. 3, ef re €xets perddos, and adds 
another couplet : 

Tour’ tropa: yap ¢yh’ ov 8€ rovras yay émyodoas 
elf’, dr eye obx Ry, rovro madw yéyova. 

Cf. the pseudo-Anacreon, 30 Bergk: ri ce det AlBow pupifay, ri dé 
yn xéew para; épé paddov, ws ere (a, pupicoy. 

/. 2. ‘Neither make the fire blaze’ sc. with wine and ointments poured 
over it. Cf. Virg. Georg. iv. 384, fer liguido ardentem perfudit nectare 

Vestam, ter flamma ad summum tecti subtecta reluxit. It is not there- 
fore necessary to read Spééns with most editors. 


III. Anth. Pal. vii. 655. 
1.4. "AX\xdvdp@ MS. Pal., “AXxav8pos Plan. ; Hecker very ingeniously 
reads, 
et pe Oavovra 
yrecovr, ’AXxavdpy rovro ri Kaddcrédevs ; 


But the sense rather seems to be that he will take his place in the 
under world without the certificate of a pompous tomb and inscription, 
and be known there simply by his own name, ‘A son of B’ being the 
full name of a citizen. yvecoyra has a double construction, with a 
direct object and an object-clause, ‘the dead will know me dead, (and) 
that this (dust) is Alcander son of Calliteles’. 


IV. Anth. Pal. vii. 321. 

/. 3. The olive was propagated from long pieces of the trunk sawn 
off and stuck in the ground, mpépva, Latin caudices. Cf. Virg. Georg. 
ii. 30, and for the verb éveornp£ey (Salmasius’ correction of the MS. 
aveotnpitev) the stirpes obrutt arvo of the same passage. 

/. 4. Perhaps we should read xAnpagi o’ nyAdicev. 


V. Anth., Pal. vii. 78. 

On the famous geographer Eratosthenes of Cyrene, principal keeper 
of the Alexandrian library under Ptolemy 11!, IV, and v, who died at 
the age of more than eighty about 196 B.c. 

2, 1. duavpy carries on the metaphor in éoBSecey ; ‘such sickness as 
makes the light of life burn dim.’ 
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J, 6. ‘The beach of Proteus’ is the coast of Egypt, where Menelaus 
meets Proteus in the Odyssey. 


VI. Anth. Pal. vit. 731. 

Z. 1. air@ MS., ad corr. Meineke. 

1. 4. motas ‘haysels’ #.e. summers ; the use is not unfrequent in later 
Greek. ‘ Suaviter hoc dictum de sene, cui nihil apricatione tucundtus, 
Jacobs. 

1.6. és wrteovov FAGe perotxeriny is the Latin ad plures conmigravit. 


See note on iil. 38, supra. 


VII. Quoted as by Theaetetus, in the life of Crantor, Diog. Laért. 
Iv. 25. 

Crantor of Soli was head of the Academy about 300 B.c. Diog. 
Laért. mentions his having written poetry. It is not known to what 
age he lived. 

J. 2. Cf. the famous line of Menander, Ais ’Efamraray, /r. 4, dv of Geo! 
pirovow amoOvnoxe véos: and C. J. G. 936, 

ei py Wevdys Adyos, avdpav 
maidas amobynoxey obs didrgovar Geni. 

/. 4. evOupin MS. against the metre. I have written evppoovrvy which 
has about the same sense. Cf. the tribute paid to Sophocles in the 
under world, Aristoph. Ra. 82, 6 & efxodos pev évOad’, edxodos 8 éxei. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 717. 
/, 1. ravra may either agree with BoavAca or be the object of Adéare. 
Wvxpa Boaviua are the frigida rura of Virgil, Georg. iii. 324. 


IX. Anth. Pal. vii. 657. 

Cf. the description of the shepherd’s funeral in Longus, i. 31: dura 
Hpepa woAAd ehurevoay xai eknprncay atrav ray épyov dmapyds* dAXG cal 
yada xaréoreway xai Bérpvas xaréO\wav nal cvpeyyas mo\das xaréxXacay’ 
nxovaOn xai ray Booy eAdeva puxnpara, cal os év roipéow eixdfero, ravra 
Opavos hv rev Body éri Bouxdd@ reredevrnxért. 

“J. 1,2. There is a curious inversion of the verbs, ¢uS8aréoryres going 
in sense and construction with payw, and otomodeire with alyas xai dis. 
Some editors propose to read pay éuBaréovres . . . olomoXeir’ dias, but 
there is no justification for doing so. The disarrangement of the words 
is merely a piece of not very happy over-refinement of style. 

1.5. Cf. Keats, /sadel/a, stanza 38, 

A sheepfold bleat 
Comes from beyond the river to my bed. 


With the afeoros rérpa may be compared the ‘large flint-stone’ of the 
same verse. 


X. Anth. Pal. vii. 171. 
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XI. Anth. Pal, vii. 209. Also quoted by Suidas s.vv. dunmaOns and 
- Npia. 

. 1. 8uqmabys is explained by Suidas as equivalent to xaprepixds ; it 
has much the same force as the Homeric odvr)as. 

d. 4. So Oaddpn is used of the cells in a honeycomb, Anth. Pal. vi. 
239, ix. 404. 

XII. Anth. Pal. vii. 203. 

On a decoy partridge (waXdeurns). Aelian, Nal. An. iv. 16, gives an 
account of the way in which they were used : mpocayera: 8¢ dpa 6 wépd§ 
cat ceipynvas és ro eoAKoy mporeives TO TaY GAAwy Tov TpdroV ToUTOV. 
€ornxev Gov, cal €orw of rd pédAos mpoxAnTixdy, és paxny Umrobiyov Tov 
Gypwv, €ornxe 8€ eAN0xaY mpds tH mayy 6 8€ Trav dypiov Kopvaios 
dyrgoas mpo tis ayéAns paxovpevos epxerat’ 6 roivuy riOaods emi dda 
avaxwpei, Sedtévas oxnmrdpevos, 6 8€ exert yalpos ola 8yrov xparay Fon, 
nal éddwxey evoyxebeis ry mayn. Cf. also Xen. Mem. 11. i. 4, and supra, 
iii. 60. 

4, 1. 8pios vAnev is a variation of the ordinary 8pios vAns, a forest copse. 


XIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 199. 

The Ms. has the heading eis dpveov adiayvacroy, oipa 8¢ Adpov. This 
probably indicates that the words ide Adpe, which are the reading in 
the MS., / 3, are a conjectural restoration where the original MS. was 
corrupt or illegible. It is a bad guess; Adpos has a short in classical 
Greek ; and a sea-gull would never be kept on account of its voice. 
‘De huius aviculae cantu nihil legi quod ad eius commendationem 
pertinet’, as Jacobs quaintly observes. This must be some sort of 
singing-bird ; and in fault of a better, we must retain the reading of 
Plan., gi’ dad, which may indeed be right, if ¢Aacs be a collateral 
form of eAéa, a bird mentioned by Aristotle in the A#s#. An. and 
apparently a kind of reed-warbler. 

1. 4. Cf. supra, iii. 58, and the note there. 


X1V. Anth. Pal. vii. 189. On a field-cricket (gryl/lus campestris) 
kept as a plaything; cf. supra, i. 64: and White’s Se/dorne, Letter 
XLvi, ‘One of these crickets, when confined in a paper cage and set 
in the sun, and supplied with plants moistened with water, will feed 
and thrive, and become so merry and loud as to become irksome in 
the same room where a person is sitting: if the plants are not watered 
it will die.’ 

2. 3. KAvpevos, the Renowned, was one of the names of the lord of 
the under world. Pausanias, Corinthiaca, xxxv. 9, says that behind the 
temple of Chthonia at Hermione there was a ‘place of Clymenus’ with 
a chasm in the earth through which Heracles was said to have brought 
Cerberus up from Hades. 

/, 4. Crickets were supposed to feed on dew. Instead of the wetted 
turf in its cage it has now all the meadows of Hades and the dew of 
Persephone for playground and food. 
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XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 432. 
Placed by Ahrens among the dudia et spuria attributed to Theocritus, 
1, 2. dvyAnves dSsas, the geminas actes of Virgil, Aen. vi. 788. 


XVI. Anth. Pal. ix. 417. 
XVII. Anzth. Pal. vii. 173, with the title Acoripov, of 8€ Acwridov. 


XVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 398. 
Cf. the epigram by Leonidas of Tarentum, Ath. Pal. vii. 660, from 


which this is probably imitated. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 477. 

On an Egyptian woman, buried at Eleutherne in Crete, according 
to the generally accepted correction of Reiske, ’EAev6épyns, for the MS. 
eXevOepins in J. 3. 

7. 4. Cf. the saying of Aristippus quoted in Stobaeus, F/or. xl. p. 233, 
i) ov mavraxdbev ton cal dpoia 7 eis “Acdou ddds ; 


XX. Anth. Pal, vii. §10. 

The MS. reading Xiov (with long ¢) in 4 4 has generally been regarded 
as a false quantity, indicating either a corruption in the text or a very 
late date for the epigram. Many alterations have been suggested, and 
will be found detailed in Bergk Zyr. Gr. iii. p. 470. Bergk himself, 
in his fourth edition, reads 003 txev Kéwy addy apdupirny. But some 
doubt is thrown on the supposed necessity of an alteration by an 
epigram of the 3rd or 4th century B.C. where the original marble is 
extant (Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 88) with a line, Xlos adyaddopéwn Luppaxe 
€ori rarpis, where the reading is unquestionable. Herwerden suggests 
that the vowel is lengthened as in the Homeric dite xaciyynre; and 
this epic usage was certainly copied by later poets, e.g. Archias in 
Anth. Pal. vii. 140, warnp pév Upiapos, ya 8 “Dov, odvopa 8 “Exrep. 
This epigram has the all but inimitable touch of Simonides, and if not 
authentic is a very masterly forgery. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. vit. 376. 
1.6. Cf. Winter's Tale, Vv. iii. : 
a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores : 


and the last verses of Arnold’s Scholar Gipsy. 


XXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 630. 

f, 2. 8vomdoin MS. Hecker’s correction dvaomvoin seems almost 
necessary : xoma{ev, ‘to abate’, of a storm (e.g. Hdt. vil. 191, dAdos cos 
avrds €bé\ov exoracev, of the great storm which fell on the Persian fleet 
at Artemision) could hardly be used of a voyage. Longinus, in 
criticising the passage of Herodotus, calls the word doepvoy xai idiorixdy. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 82. 
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4.6. The story of ‘the Tuscan mariners transform’'d’ is told in Hom. 
Hymn. vi. and Ovid, Met. iii. 660 foll. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 287. 
2,8. Observe the metaphor in eiAxvodpny ; the fisherman drew up 
Death in his nets. 


XXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 286. 
XXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 532. 


XXVIII. Aath. Pal. vii. 534. The first couplet is in Plan. under the 
name of Theocritus, and the whole epigram is generally printed among 
the Theocritean epigrams (26 ed. Ahrens). 

/. 4. Hollow Syria is properly the plain between the two ranges of 
Libanus and Anti-Libanus ; but it was also used to include Damascus 
and the country east of Anti-Libanus up to the edge of the desert, and 
here seems to include the coast west of Libanus as well. 

7.6. The morning setting of the Pleiades was about the 3rd of 
November. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 278. 

/, 2. Jacobs would read dypumrvou Ancopa "Toviov, without any obvious 
necessity. 

1. 4. Eeivov MS. Pal.; £eivov, Plan. 

7,6. After this line the Mss. add another couplet : 


MoyxGov ovd? 'Aidns pe xarevvacey, nvixa podvos 
ovde Oavey dein néxAtpas Hovyin. 


which has the appearance of being a later addition, as it only repeats 
rather feebly what has been said already, and this is not like Archias. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 636. 

f.1. The metrical quality of this line should be noticed; it is a 
bucolic hexameter with no caesura, so that the rhythm slides heavily 
down on the spondee followed by a pause at the beginning of the 
pentameter. I do not know that this can be precisely paralleled 
elsewhere ; the effect is very beautiful. 

/.2, The word devxcdodov does not occur elsewhere; the picture 
seems to be of a white limestone hill with grassy slopes towards the 
sea. Reiske compares Aevxérerpov, which is used by Polyb. ii. 53 
and x, 30. 

I. 3. more BXnxnpéva Bafwv MS. which is mere nonsense, even if there 
were such a word as AAnynpéva. The reading in the text is much 
nearer the MS. than Lobeck’s wor: BAnynra BiBalor. 

1. 4. fis equivalent to paAXoy ff, as in iv. 29 supra. vnoxa is another 
dra€ eipnuévoy. It probably means little if anything more than vaurixa, 
If there is any special force in the latter half of the compound it would 
seem to be ‘that make the ship keep her way’. 
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f,6. amnpéoaro, Salmasius from MS. égnuicaro. Others read éheappi- 
caro. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. vii. 284. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. vii. 271. 
//, 3 and 4 are imitated from the epigram of Simonides, sufra iii. 24. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. ix. 271. 

/.1. I have retained the MS. reading, as, though rather harsh, it 
gives a sufficiently good sense. The heading in the MS., eis ry év 
Boo dp Oddaocayv, does not seem to have any further foundation than a 
misreading of this line (—fos mdpos). Jacobs suggests «ai wore 37 
yneco’ addoBos mépos. 

/,2. The days of the halcyons, ai ddxvovides or dAxudvea, were the 
week before and the week after the winter solstice, when there was 
usually fine weather, in which the halcyon was believed to breed. 
Cf. Simonides, /*. 12, Bergk : 


@s drroray yxeipepiov Kara pHva mivvoKy 
Zevs Guara réooapa xal 8éxa 

Aabavepov ré puv Spav caddoww émiyOovin 
ipay madorpédoy rotxidas 


aAxvovos. 


and Aristotle, Hist. An. v.2,9 8 ddxvov rixres rept rpomas ras yepepivas. 
36 cal xadovvra, Grav evdveval yévwvra al rpomai, adxvovera Hepat, Era 
pev mpd tporeyv, érra 8é pera tpomds. For the story of Ceyx and 
Alcyone and a description of halcyons’ weather, see Lucian, Halcyon 
sive de transformatione, sub in. 

/, 3. ornpi€aro xtya refers to the solid appearance of a smooth sea, 
the marmor of Latin poetry. 

‘2.5. The construction is jvixa avyeis (elvat) pata. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. vii. 263: ascribed to Anacreon. It is certainly 
of later date, and is in the manner of Leonidas of Tarentum. 

2,2. From J/. xi. 306, Nérowo Babein Naidame. 

/. 3. &py avéyyvos, a season that there are no means of binding down. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal. vii. 482. 

f, 1. A boy’s hair was cut at the festival of the Apaturia next follow- 
ing his third birthday, when his name was enrolled in his ¢parpia. The 
festival was called Koupearis. 

7. 5. WepixXecros, Edd. after Salmasius. The MS. has mem, with a 
mark signifying that something was lost. 

7.6. Cf. Antipater in Anth. Pal. vii. 467, és rév dvdornrov xapov &Bns 
évépwy. 

XXXV. Anth. Pal. vii. 662. Ascribed to Theocritus in a note in one 
of the MSS. of Plan., and also found in some MSS. of Theocritus. The 
heading in MS. Pal. is Aewyidov merely ; but from the style it is safe to 
ascribe it to Leonidas of Tarentum. 
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?, 2. Ahrens would read zrodXois, and sroAv rs has also been suggested. 
But zroAAjs nruxins is equivalent to roAAdv dundixayv. 

i]. 5, 6. The MSS. of Theocritus read aiai AAava or al éAeewd, and ra 
Avyporara. 

XXXVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 483. 


XXXVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 466. 

2. 6. e@xeos neXiou is from Mimnermus, /”. 11 Bergk. This couplet may 
have suggested to Gray the opening of his noble sonnet on the death 
of Richard West. 

2.8. The dead boy becomes almost identified with the Angel of 
Death, Hermes mporropmos. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. ix. 254. 

2. 8. Xowrais, to all other mothers. With the passionate eiaereration 
may be compared the famous me primam absumite ferro of the mother 
of Euryalus, Aen. ix. 494. 


XXXIX. Anth. Pal. vii. 671; with the heading d8ndov, of 8é Bedvopos. 
It is headed d8nAov in Plan. 


XL. Anth. Pal. vii. §13. 

4.1. hy wore mpdpuaxos MS. Pal. sisechiaves’ is the correction generally 
accepted. Plan. has Tipapyos. 

/, 3. If the Ms. text is right, there is a construction ad sensum, a sort 
of combination of the two expressions ov don madds, obdt’ aperhy otre 
" waodpocvyny and ov Anon raidds robéwv aperny Kai caopporvyny (avrov). 
Bergk alters Anon to Angas, and Dilthey would read of r aperjy robéwy 
od re caoppoovvny. 


XLI. Anth. Pal. vii. 711. 

/.1. Pitane was one of the Aeolian colonies on the bay of Elaea in 
Asia Minor. It was never a place of any importance. 

/, 3. dcwAdviov, held at the full stretch of the arm. Cf. The Ancient 
Mariner (verse omitted after the edition of 1798) : 


They lifted up their stiff right arms, 
They held them straight and tight ; 
And each right arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 


1.6. AnOns wéAayos occurs again in an epigram by Dionysius of 
Rhodes, Anth. Pal, vii. 716. So Styx is spoken of indifferently as a 
river or a lake. 

1.7. For the ériOadduos xréimos on the doors of the bridal chamber, 
see the next epigram, and Hesychius 5S.v. crummy. 

XLII. Anth. Pal. vii. 182. 

/. 1, There is a reminiscence of Soph. Amz. 815, ofr’ emwvuppidids ro 
pé ris Suvos vpvynoev, add’ ’Axépovts vuphévoo. 

/, 3. For Xeroi see note on iv. 20 supra. 
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XLHI. Anth. Pal. vii. 600. In Plan. under the name. of Paulus 
Silentiarius. 

/. 1. The Ms. has ¢fAe in both places. eiye, the ordinary reading, is 
no doubt right. It is taken up again by caréye: in 7. 6. 


XLIV. Anth. Pal. v. 108. 

/. 4. Brunck and Jacobs alter 760s to dyv@os, but the former is more 
in the manner of Crinagoras. 

2.6. ray éri co is simply equivalent to rav cay. 


XLV. Anth. Pal. vii. 735. The grave of Theano would seem to 
have stood outside the city gate of Phocaea. 
2,2. For the epithet cf. the last words of Meleager 1 in Afalanta in 
Calydon : 
Kiss me once and twice 
And let me go; for the night gathers me, 
And in the night shall no man gather fruit. 


XLVI. Anth. Pal. vii. 378. 
1. 3. dudo 8 as tpévacov MS., corr. Jacobs. . 
1.4. Cf. Rom. and Jul. V. iii. : 


—Here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feasting presence full of light. 
. I still will stay with thee 
And never from this palace of dim night 
Depart again. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal. vii. 476. 
/, 4. pvapa MS. in both places; corr. Brunck. 


XLVIII. Anth. Pal, vii. 41. 

This epigram and the next following it in the Anthology, vii. 42, both 
on Callimachus of Alexandria the famous scholar and poet, are written 
as one in MS. Pal., but are properly separated in Plan. and in modern 
editions of the Anthology. Another epigram attributed to Apollonius 
Rhodius, Anth. Pal. xi. 275, gives the criticism of a jealous rival on 


Callimachus. 
Z.1. The Aira of Callimachus opened with an account of a dream in 
which the poet found himself among the Muses and received instruc- 


tion from them. 
i. 2. From J//, xxiii. 19, Achilles over Patroclus. 


XLIX. C. Z. G. 6789; Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 548. On a tomb at 
Nimes. Above the verses is the inscription, 


D. M. 
C. VIBI LICINIANI V. ANN. XVI. M. VI. 
C. VIBIVS AGATHOPVS ET LICINIA NOMAS 
FILIO OPTIMO PIISSIMO 
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Z, 2. atyisupoyv or aiyirvpos was a weed with a red flower (perhaps the 
loosestrife ?); it is mentioned in Theocr. iv. 25 as growing by a river- 
side drei xada ravra gvovtt. 


L. Anth. Pal. vii. 553. 

The contrast between the enslaved body and the free soul is as early 
as the Attic tragedians, ¢.g. Soph. /r. 677, ef cadpa 80vdA0v GAN’ 6 vos 
€Xevbepos : it is a frequent text in Euripides. But the liberation of the 
slave’s body by death belongs to a later stage of thought. There does 
not seem here to be any implied reference to burial in a ‘free tomb’ as 
in il. 55 supra. 


LI. Anth. Pal. vii. 307. 
LIL. Anth, Pal, vii. 342. 


LHI. Anth. Pal. vii.670. This, perhaps the most perfect epigram 
ever written in any language, is most probably authentic. See supra 
ii. 22, for a reference to the whole question of the epigrams ascribed to 
Plato, and sugra viii. 7 for Aster. Cf. also the well-known «cai 
od& “Eorepos off ‘Egos obrw Oavpaords in Arist. Eth. v. i, 15. 


XII 


I. Anth. Pal, v, 12. 
7.1. mucd{ev, ‘to crown with garlands’ as in Hdt. vii. 197. The full 
phrase, orehdvoas xeadds muxacwpeba, occurs *nfra Ep. 10. 


II. Anth. Pal. v. 39. 

/, 3. When I am dead, there will be many bearers ‘kirkward to 
carry me’. 

Z, 4. rave’ evexev, sc. to save them their trouble. ‘ws is sarcastic, 
like the Latin credo. 


III. Anth. Pal. xi. 168. 

/. 4. The diminutive €popévioy does not seem to occur elsewhere. 
Plan. reads yvous ri pedtopadriov, probably from the same reason which 
induced the change in the text of Ep. 10 sn/ra, @. 2. 

7.6, Lucian de Luctu, c. 10, éredav ris drobavy, mpara pév pépovres 
6Boddy és ro ordpa xaréOnxav aire, puoOdv re wopOpet ris vavridias yevy- 
o-dpevoy. 

lV. Anth. Pal. xi. 62. 

This epigram is a free rendering into elegiacs of Eur. A/c. 782-791, 
for the greater part keeping pretty closely to the words of Euripides. 


V. Anth. Pal. xi. 56. 

1. 3. Ovnra Aoyi{er Ou is equivalent to the common 6vnra dpoveiv. 

Z.5. The force of por) pdvoy has been well illustrated from Seneca 
de Brevitate Vitae, c. 10: praesens tempus in cursu semper est, fiutt et 
praccipitatur. 
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VI. Theognis, //, 887-8, Bergk ; who inclines, rightly as it seems to 
me, to think that the couplet is not by Theognis but by Mimnermus. 


VII. Anth. Pal. xi. 28. 

f. 5. aodins vdos go together; ‘the Reason of philosophy’, as one 
might say ‘the Socrates of the Phaedo’, ¢.e. the rational human being 
according to philosophy. 

For Cleanthes and Zeno, see sufra i. I. 


VIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 25. 

J, 2. powptdin pedéry is a rather awkward way of saying pedéry poipns. 
Sleep, the shadow of death, is by a bold extension of language called 
the rehearsal of death. Cf. Ep. 47 infra. 

2. 5. moXus Sc. xpdvos. 

1.6. 4 ouvery sc. Opif. For the full phrase cf. Philodemus in Angh. 
Pal. xi. 41— 

“Hdn nal Aevxal pe xaracmeipovow eerpat, 
Kavbirnn, cvverns d&yyedo HrALKins. 


IX. Anth. Pal, xi. 23. 

He will ride by the highway to death like a gallant, and not skulk 
along by-paths. 

2.5. Cf. Nicaenetus in Anth. Pal. xiii. 29, where the line olvos roc 
xapleyrs wéka raxvs trmos dod is quoted as a saying of Cratinus. 


X. Anth. Pal. xi. 19. 
/,2. I have adopted in the text the reading of Plan., which Jacobs 


says is due to a mala monachi manus. The Palatine Ms. has wai 
ouverodopeba. 


XI. Anth. Pal. xii. 50, //. 5-8. In the MS. this epigram is run on to 
another of four lines which is here printed in another section (sufra x. 
45). The eight lines are obviously not a single poem. Most editors 
strike out the last couplet and retain the first three as a single epigram ; 
and there is sufficient connexion of thought to give countenance to this. 
But there is an even stronger connexion between the third and fourth 
couplets, and it seems pretty certain that each half of the Ms. poem is a 
complete epigram by itself. 

i. 1. From Alcaeus, /v. 41 Bergk, Miwopev’ ri rd Avyvov pévoper ; 8axrv- 
Xos duépa. Apparently the meaning of the expression in Alcaeus is 
‘day passes quickly’, is no bigger than a finger’s breadth : cf. Mimner- 
mus, /”. 2, Bergk, mjxviov émi xpdvov dvOeow F8ns reprdpeboc. But as 
modified here, it is a curiously exact parallel to a verse in Omar Khay- 
yam (edition of 1859)—- 

Dreaming while Dawn’s Left Hand was in the Sky 
I heard a Voice within the Tavern cry, 

‘ Awake, my Little ones, and fill the Cup 
Before Life’s Liquor in its Cup be dry.’ 
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Z. 2. xoyuorns Avyvos, the lamp that says bed-time ; like ‘the star that 
bids the shepherd fold’ in Comus. 

/. 3. wivoper ov yap épws MS. ; Salmasius restored yadepos from Hesy- 
chius, who explains it as equivalent to Aapas. 


XI. Anth. Pal. vii. 32. 
Probably for an epitaph on Anacreon: cf. sufra, iy. 8 and 9, and the 
notes there. 


XHI. Anth. Pal. xi. 43. 
Compare Omar Khayyam, xxxv-xxxviii (edition of 1879). 


XIV. Anth. Pal. xi. 3: headed adéororay; it is in the style of 
Palladas. 

/. 4. yAwoosxopoy or (usually) yAwoooxopetov was the case in which the 
mouth-pieces (yAwoaides) of flutes were kept when the instrument was 
not in use. Longinus, c. xliv., uses it of a sort of wooden casing in 
which dwarfs were kept. Here it is applied to the case in which the 
dead man is put away, ‘this little organ’ in which ‘ there is much music, 
excellent music, yet cannot you make it speak’ any more. 

1.5. axrn (the Anpunrepos axrn of Homer) is fine meal, which kneaded 
and soaked in wine was the simplest form of Greek foad. 

The xorvAn was about half a pint ; the force of the article here (rais 
xorvAas) is to imply, without expressing it directly, the two cotylae of 
wine, which with a choenix of meal were a slave's daily allowance. 


XV. Anth. Pal. ix. 412. 

/. 2. xpdpBn, the spring cabbage, of which spwroropos was the regular 
gardener’s name ; cf. Columella x. 369. 

2. 3. A scholium in one of the Mss. of Plan. says that paisy is an eldos 
Borayns, ‘sort of vegetable’, but nothing further is known of it. A fish 
called by this name is mentioned by Pliny, but he says it was eaten 
salted. The epithet (ayAayevca is explained in the same scholium as 
yaAaxros peorn. 

adprimayns ddirvpos is a newly made cream cheese, slightly salted to 
make it keep longer : cf. Virg. Georg. in. 403. 


XVI. Kaibel Efigr. Graec. 640. From a tomb in the island of 
Lipara, of the second century A.D. 

£. 4. yAadupes of persons is the Latin coucinnus, the old English 
‘nice’. 

4. 5. Ritschl would read DaveXevOepos as a proper name. 

XVII. Anth. Pal. xi. 364. 

Z. 1. Nerds, one of the minutus populus. The antithesis to 6 Arrds is 
5 mavv. 

€para is Scaliger’s correction of the MS. dpare. It is passive, as in ix. 
16 supra, and as in the phrase ¢poy avrepara, Xen. Symp. viii. 3. 

/,2. I have written «xdaori for the MS. eori: Scaliger put a point of 
interrogation after ¢para. 

2D 
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XVIII. Theognis, //. 1069, 1070, Bergk. 


XIX. Anth. Pal. ix. 565. 

On one who had abandoned poetry for philosophy. This explanation, 
given by a scholiast, seems unquestionable, although the editors since 
Bentley have all gone off upon the idea that the epigram was written 
to console an unsuccessful dramatist for his defeat at the Dionysia. 
The phrase xa@apa 63ds (‘a clear road’ exactly in our sense) cannot 
mean, as is implied by this explanation, an untrodden or unpopular 
road. But here it has its other sense of a clean or pure road. 

The subject of the epigram is very probably the Theaetetus who is 
only known otherwise as the author of five epigrams, three of which, all 
characterised by a clear and grave beauty, are included in this selection, 
supra iii. 28, vil. 16, xi. 7. The last of these is on the death of Crantor, 
the head of the Stoic school, whose pupil Theaetetus would appear to 
have been. 


XX. Anth. Pal. xi. 282. Attributed in Plan. to Lucilius. 
Cf. Seneca Zp. xxiv, ‘ Moriar’: hoc dicis, ‘desinam mori posse’. 


XXI. Anth. Pal. x. $9. 

Z, 2. rovro, Sc. rd py aviacGas. 

“, 4. Shakespeare, Sonnet CxLvi, ‘ And, Death once dead, there’s no 
more dying then.’ 


XXII. Stobaeus, Flor. cxxiv. p. 616. 


XXIII. Anth. Pal. x. 65. 
Cf. Marcus Aurelius, iii. 3, évé8ns, érAevoas, xarnxOns, €xBnb. 


XXIV. Anth. Pal. x. 79. 

The thought in this epigram is often recurred to by Marcus Aurelius : 
cf. especially ii. 14, v. 23. 

XXV. Plutarch, Consolatio ad Apollonium, c. 15; yevvaiov 8€ xai rd 


Aakovexdv, viy dupes x.T.A. 


XXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 75. 

f. 3. épyava, the musical instrument; this is apparently one of the 
earliest instances of the modern name; Vitruvius calls it hydraulicon. 
It was invented at least as early as 250 B.C., the date of Hero of 
Alexandria. There is a description of a man playing on an organ in an 
epigram attributed to the Emperor Julian, Anh. Pal. ix. 365. 

2. 8. The expression is adapted from the common proverbial phrase 
‘to feed on air’, of the cameleon’s dish. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. vii. 472. In the MS. this epigram is followed by 
ten more lines which are very corrupt, but which seem to have been 
inscribed below a relief representing a human skeleton. Probably this 
relief and inscription were carved on the same tomb with the six lines 
above, and so the whole was transcribed as a single epigram into the 
Anthology. 


18-35] NOTES 419 


/. 1. mpés n@, to the dawn of birth. 

. 2. eis ’Aidny, stretching onwards through the realm of death. Cf. 
Simonides Amorg. /r. 3, Bergk, according to the generally accepted 
reading, rodAds yap npiv és rd (éori in Stobaeus) reOvavaz ypovos. 

7. 3. For the expression cf. Aristoph. Vesf. 213, ri ovx amexoupnOnpev 
Oooy Ooov oTiAny ; 

1. 4. Tov dv@pwrivou Biov 6 pév xpdvos ortypn, says Marcus Aurelius, ii. 
17; he also uses the phrase 6 xapal Bios, vii. 47. For the different uses 
which may be made of the doctrine it is interesting to compare Plutarch 
de Educatione Puerorum, c. 17, where the tempter says to the young 
man, orryp9 ypdévou was €or 6 Bios: (nv Kat ov rapa{ny mpoonxa, with the 
Consolatio ad Apollonium c. 17, where it is used as an argument 
against excess of grief: ra yap yiAta xai ra pupia, xara Sipwvidny, érn 
onTcypy ris €orty ddpioros, paddAoy 8€ pdpidy rt Bpayvraroy ortypis. 


XXVIII. Anth. Pal. xi. 209. 

1. 4. avadvew or dvadverOau, to weigh anchor, is used of setting out on 
a journey generally, and is frequently applied in sepulcral inscriptions to 
the journey of death (e.g. Kaibel, 340, 713). But this sense does not 
agree well with xeioy in the previous line, and perhaps it rather means 
‘dissolving’ like 8aduduevov in Ep. 37 infra. 


XXIX. Anth. Pal. x. 60. 


XXX. Anth. Pal. xi. 13. 

1, 2. 6 roppipeos, the roppupeos Savaros of Homer. 

/. 3. omrnoas sc. by parching fevers. The three natural causes of 
death are enumerated, viz., decay of the tissues, and defect or excess of 
the humours. 


XXXI. Anth. Pal. x. 58. Also attributed in one MS. to Lucian. 
. 2. The yupvdy here has a further shade of meaning ; ‘seeing clearly 
and not through a veil how all things end’. 


XXXII. Anth. Pal. x. 31. Attributed to Palladas in Plan. 


XXXIII. C. ZG. 6745, Kaibel Epigr. Graec. 1117 A. Aninscription 
on a Hermes in the Museum at Bologna. 


XXXIV. Anth. Pal.x.124. Followed in the MS. by two fragmentary 
couplets on the advantages and disadvantages of having a wife and 
children, which have no connexion with it, and are rightly separated by 
Boissonade. 


XXXV. Anth. Pal. x. 118. Attributed to Palladas in some copies of 
Plan. 

/, 2, Compare the sophistical paradox in the Euthydemus of Plato, 
that it is impossible to learn what one does not know already, and 
hence impossible to learn at all. 

‘1. 3 and 4 are repeated in another anonymous epigram, Anth. Pai. 
vii. 339, with ovdéy instead of fa. 
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1. 4. od8ey nai pydév, nihil et nihili: cf. Eur. Meleager, fr. 20 : 
xarOavayv dé was ayip 
yn kat oxid: rd pndev eis ovdev pére. 


It is unnecessary, and makes the «ai very awkward, to connect ovdér 
with fa as Meineke proposes. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 85.: 
Cf. King Lear, \v.1: 


As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods ; 
They kill us for their sport. 


4.1. Oavary might be either the dative of the secondary object, ‘for 
death ’, or of the agent, ‘by death’, but probably is the former. 


XXXVI. Anth. Pal. x. 84. 

Cf. Lucretius v. 226, and Munro’s note there for parallel passages. 

/. 3. woAvddxpuvrov MS.: and in //. xvii. 192, Eustathius read payis 
srodvdaxpurou with v short ; but modern editors read roAvdaxptav there, 
and it is perhaps best to make the same change here. 


1. 4. fepdpevoy MS. Pal., ovpcpevoy Plan. gvpdépenov and dawdyevay 
have also been suggested. 


XXXVIII. Anth. Pal. x. 123. 

f. 1. vyos MS., corr. Meineke. 

/. 3. The thought in this couplet is expressed even more nobly in 

Menander, /r. Hypobolimacus, 2: 
rovroy evryxéoraroy Adyw 

Goris Jewpnoas addvrws, Tappévov, 
ra cepya raur’, anndbev OOev FrOev ray, 
roy 7Avov Tov xowdy, dorp’, Vdwp, védn, 
wup* ravra kay éxardy ern Bigs, det 
dW ee rapévra, xdy éviavrovs opddp’ drLyous, 
oepyorepa rourwy €repa 8 obx BWe wore. 


XXXIX. Theognis, /. 425-428, Bergk. From these lines Sophocles 
took the famous passage in the Oed. Cal. 1225-8 : 


py Piva pév drayra vi- 

xG Adyow’ ro 3’ ésrei Hayy 
Bnva xeiBev, SOevrrep Hret, 
moAv Sevrepoy as TaxLoTAa. 


XL. Anth. Pal. ix. 359. Also quoted by Stobaeus, lar. xcviii. p. 533. 

This epigram was also assigned, according to the MS. Pal., to Plato 
the Comedian, and according to Plan. and Stobaeus to Crates the Cynic. 
A worthless Byzantine tradition ascribes this and the next epigram to 
Heraclitus the weeping and Democritus the laughing philosopher. 
With the whole epigram cf. that of Julianus Aegyptiys on the same 
subject, supra x. 10. 


36-44] NOTES q2i 


/. 2. Besides its general sense of ‘business’, rpaéis is specially used 
to signify the collection of debts, and probably includes the latter 
meaning here. 

Z. 8. al srodai sc. rpixes : for the ellipsis cf. Ep. 8 supra, 4 ovverh. 

7.9 4» dpa, ‘there is then in the end’; the imperfect ‘implying the 
actual result of antecedents prior in fact or in idea’ (Madvig). The 
most striking example of this use is in the Aristotelian rd ri 4» eiva, the 
essence which is antecedently in a thing as the necessary condition of 
its being that thing. 

rowde Svoiy corr. Brunck from MS. roiy évow. The ordinary reading, 
row dkuocow (from /. 9 of the next epigram) is not so good here, where 
the alternatives are about to be stated, as in the other epigram where 
it refers back to them as already stated here. In Stobaeus the line 
runs, fy dpa ray wavrev rode Awioy. , 


XLI. Anth. Pal. ix. 360. See the notes to the last epigram. 
¢. 3. I do not know any other passage in classical literature where 
‘the beauty of nature’ in the completely modem sense of the words is 


spoken of so explicitly. 
XLII. Anth. Pal. x.77. Another couplet follows in the Ms., 
MaADop €r’ evhpooveny d¢ Bidleo, ai rapa poipny, 
ei duvardy, Wuyny repropéyny perdyev. 
it weakens the epigram, if it is not a later addition. 


XLII. Anth. Pal. x. 73. Also attributed, with some verbal varia- 
tions, to S. Basil in a MS. quoted by Boissonade, Anecd. Gr. ii. 475. 

Td épov (cf. rd hépow ex Geov in Soph. Oed. Col. 1694) is hardly so 
much ‘Fortune’, though it includes this sense, as the stream of the 
world that carries all things along upon it. Like the dyéyou cai awéyou 
of the Stoics, dépe xai dépov sums up the practical philosophy of the 
Epicureans. Aeguo animogue agedum magnis concede; necesse est, 
Lucr. iii. 692. 

Cf. also Montaigne, Essais, ii. 37, Suyvons de par Dieu, suyvons ! 
Il meine ceulx qui suyvent; ceulx qui ne le suyvent pas, il les entraisne. 


ALIV. Anth. Pal. x. 72. 

It would be difficult to trace back to its first original the comparison, 
developed to its fullest extent by Shakespeare (As You Like /t, 11. vii.), of 
human life to a stage play. In one form or another it has probably 
existed ever since plays did, and it recurs again and again in all litera- 
tures. On the Globe Theatre in which Shakespeare played was 
inscribed the motto, Zoéus mundus agit histrionem. This form of the 
proverb may be traced back to two passages in John of Salisbury, 
Fere totus mundus ex Arbitri nostri sententia mimum videtur tmplere, 
and again, Fere lotus mundus juxta Petronium exercet histrionem, the 
reference being to a snatch of verse in Petr. Saz. c. 80, beginning, Grex 
agit in scena mimum. Gataker on Marcus Aurelius, xi. 6, where life is 
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called 7 pei{ay oxnvn, quotes this epigram among many other passages, 
Greek and Latin, of which the most noteworthy are Plato, Philedus, 50 B, 
py tots 8pduace pdvov, GAG kai rH Tov Biov Evpnrdon rpayepdia xai copedia ; 
Seneca, De tranquillitate animt, c. 15, verum esse quod Bion dtxit, 
omnium hominum negotia similia mimicis esse; and the dying words of 
Augustus in Suet. Aug. c. 99, amicos admissos percontatus est, ecguid 
tis videretur mimum vitae commode transegisse. There is a somewhat 
similar view of life, not as a play, but as a fair, in the fragment of the 
Hypobolimacus of Menander already referred to in the note on Ep. 38 
Supra: 
| maviyyupy vopuody rv’ eivas Toy xpovoy 

dy Gnpl rovroy, 4} midnpiay, ev © 

dxAos, ayopa, xAérras, xuBeta, ScarpBai. 

XLV. Anth. Pal. x. 76. 

The thought is rather confusedly expressed, and the connexion of 
Zl. 3 and 4 with the rest is not at once obvious. It appears to be this : 
death is often better than life just as poverty is than wealth, for life 
itself, if not informed by wisdom, becomes a misery just as great riches 
do, giving more trouble to keep than it 1s worth. 


XLVI. App. Plan. 201, with the heading, eis“Epwra eorehavwpévov. 

Compare with this epigram the next following it in the Planudean 
Anthology, szfra vi. 1, and the notes there. Love in the other epigram 
says he is the son of a garden-nymph ; here he denies this and claims 
heavenly parentage. Both epigrams area protest against the sensuous 
view of Love. With this one cf. Plato Symfos. 180, 181. But it fore- 
shadows Dante as much as it recalls Plato. 

/.5. From the epigram of Theocritus, sufva vii. 10, ‘A Kumpis ov 
mayday. 

f. . ‘The other virtues are Justice, Temperance, and Fortitude. 


XLVII. Anth. Pal, xi. 300. 

Cf. Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, r@ dyrs dpa of cpbas pirrocogorrres arobynoxew 
perXera@or, cat rd reOvava: Axor avrois dvOpmrav hoBepoy : and 80 E, €dy 
[9 Yux] xabapd awadAdrrnra, pysev rov aoparos EvvepéAxovaa, dre ovdey 
Kowovovca avrg ev rp Bip éxovoa elvas, adda Gevyovoa aird cai ouv- 
nOpacpévn ari eis abrnv, dre jpeXerdoa aei rovro — rovro 8€ ovdey GAXo 
coriv 4 cpOws dirocopoica xat r@ dvrt reOvava peXerooa padios’ fh od 


rour’ dy ety pedérn Oayarov ; 
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AUTHORS OF EPIGRAMS 
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Aeschylus, iii. 9, 13. 

Aesopus, xii. 38. 

Agathias, i. 9, 29, 34; ii. 45; iii. 60; 
iv. 433 Vv. 23 vii. 9, 153 ix. 22. 

Alcaeus of Messene, iv. 18, 20; vi. 2. 

Alpheus, ii. 43 iv. 3; ix. 23. 

Ammianus, xii. 28, 30. 

Anacreon, iii. 8. 
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iv. 2, 4, 9, 10, 463 vi. 27; vii. 19; 
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xii. 19. 

Carphyllides, vii. 22. 

Cometas, vi. 10. 

Crinagoras, ii. 2, 41; v.17; vii. 43 xi. 
21, 29, 44. 


DAMAGETUS, iii. 25; xi. 45. 
Damascius, xi. 50. 

Demodocus, x. 39. 

Diodorus, iii. 47, 48. 

Dionysius, ii. 18; x. 23 xi. 5. 
Dioscorides, i. 58; iil. §5; iv. 11. 
Diotimus, iii. 415 xi. 17. 


ERATOSTHENES, x. 7. 
Erinna, iii. 43; iv. 34. 
Erycius, iii. 16. 

Euenus, vi. 19 ; ix. 30. 
Euphorion, iii. 14; vii. 6. 


GAETULICUS, ii. 25. 
Glaucus, iii. 23; vili. 11. 
Glycon, xii. 34. 


HEGESIPPUS, ii. 28. 
Hermocreon, ii. 16; vi. 7. 


Is1pORUS AEGEATES, xi. 26. 


JOANNES BARBUCALLUS, vii. 8, 20. 
Julianus Aegyptius, x. 10; xi. 43; xii. 
12. 
Julius Polyaenus, ii. 15 ix. 35. 
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LEONIDAS of Tarentum, ii. 24; iii. 20, 
26, §2; iv. 7; v. 10, 133 Vi. 3, 26; 
ix. 28; x. 45 xi. 3, 6, 9, 35, 373 
xii, 27. 

Leontius, iv. 19. 

Lucian, iii. 34; x. 46; xii. 32. 

Lucilius, iv. 24; x. 13, 16, 18-25, 28, 
31, 34, 37 38, 42. 


MACEDONIUS, i. 22, 36, 433 ii. §, 73 
V. 43 Vil, 13 ix. 9, 1035 xi. I. 

Maecius, i. 63; ii. 10. . 

Marcus Argentarius, {. 4, 38, 53; Vi. 
16; ix. 1, 16; x. 8; xii. 7. 

Marianus, vi. 9; xii. 46. 

Meleager, i. 6, 10-12, 16-20, 24, 25, 32, 
42, 45-49, 51, 52, 54-56, 59-62, 64, 
65, 67, 68, 70-75; iv. 16, 173 vil. 
Il; viii. r, 3. 6, 8-10, 13, 143 ix. 
123 xi. 42, 47. 

Metrodorus, xii. 41. 

Mimnermus, xii. 6. 

Mnasalcas, ii. 40; iii. §; vi. 23; viii. 
123 xi. 10. 

Moero, ii. 20. 

Moschus, iv. 37. 

Myrinus, vi. 22. 


NICAENETUS, iii. 293 vi. 28. 

Nicarchus, x. 3, 14, 17, 26, 27, 29, 30, 
32, 35, 36, 41, 445 xii. 2. 

Nicias, ii. 29; iii. 31; v. 6. 

Nossis, i. 3; iv. 15. 


PALLADAS, i. 273 ix. 343 x. 153 xii. 
4, 21, 23, 24, 26, 29, 35, 36, 37, 42- 
44; 47. 

Pamphilus, vi. 21. 

Parmenio, iii. 3. 

Parrhasius, iv. 47. 
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Paulus Silentiarius, i. 14, 15, 21, 26, 
33> 353 i. 435 Vil. 25 xi. 515 xii. 
45- 

Perses, v. II. 

Phaedimus, iii. 30; vii. 14. 

Phaennus, iii. 59. 

Phanias, iii. 40. 

Philetas, xii. 22. 

Philippus, ii. 11, 14, 33; xi. 38 

Philodemus, i. 31, 39; ii. 6; vii. 33 x. 
473 xii. 15. 

Plato, ii. 223 iii. 11, 12,17, 185 iv. 14, 
45; vi. 5, 8; viii. 5,7; ix. 18, 315 
xi. 53. 

Pompeius, ix. 24. 

Posidippus, i. 13 ii. 215 iv. §; xii. 40. 

Ptolemaeus, iv. 32. 


RHIANUS, Viii. 2. 
Rufinus, i. 7, 303 ix. 2; xii. 1. 


SATYRUS, v. 9; vi. 15. 

Secundus, ix. 6. 

Simmias, iv. 123 xi. 12. 

Simonides, iii. 1, 2, 4, 6, 10, 24, 61, 
63, 66; x. 55 xi. 20, 40. 

Strato, i. 5, 76; ix. 3, 73 x. 13 xii. 10. 


THEAETETUS, iii. 28; vii. 16; xl. 7. 

Theaetetus Scholasticus, v. 1. 

Theocritus, ii. 15, 19, 38; iv. 23; vi. 
135 Vil. 105 xi. 35. 

Theodorides, iti. 19. 

Theognis, xii. 18, 39. 

Theophanes, {. 41. 

Thucydides, iv. 13. 

Thymocles, ix. 5. 

Tymnes, iii. 58; xi. 13, 19. 


ZONAS, ii. 31, 325 xii. 13. 


INDEX II 


FIRST LINES OF EPIGRAMS 


"A 8etd’ Avyrixders, . 

‘A Kéwpis od wdydapos, . 
‘A Kéwps ray Kiwpuy, 
“A Kurpor & re KvOnpa, . 
"A pdxap dufpoolyct, 

‘A wdpos Adunros, . 

‘A rond Leiphwwr, . 

‘A Pl\tepws xaporots, 

“A yuxh BaptpoxGe, 
‘ABpovds val rdv'Epwra, . 
“Ayyetdor rdde Aopxds, . 
“Arvyyere Pepoepbons ‘Epui, 
* Ayvas xeipas Exwr, 
*Ayrdr xph ynoio, . 

* Aypos "Axarperi dou, 


"Ayxiddou prrypivos éxloxore, . 


”Adcvoy ob8ey Epwros, 

"Add pédos val Tava, 
*Advaoy Kalapiy pe, 

Al Xdperes répevos, 
Aldtw Tlo\vavOor, 
Aly:anrira Iplyre, 
Aly:Bdrp 758e Mapl, 
"Atén ddurdveure, . 

Alel poe Seve? per, . 
Al\uvor wxupdpy pe, 
Alrokixal cipryyes; 
Aloxvror Evdoplwvos, 
Alay rdyra pépet, . ; 
Alwp7 Ojpeor lnacobpevos, 
"Axpaios pobly wnt Spspuos, 
"Axpls éuiy dxdrypa, . 
“Adoos pey Motoas, 
"Apratce Kal rpde, 
‘Auwede piwrore pudda, . 


i. 37 
- 10 
iv. 40 
. 21 


48 


ix. 26 
iii, 46 


56 


- 74 


“Apredos ws Hon, 

” Avdpoxdos crod)op, 
*"Avdpoudyns Ere Opjvor, . 
"Avépa ducoyriip, « 
*AvOea woNd yévatro, 
*AvOodlacre péooa, 
“AvOpwwe fwihs repepeldeo, 
"Avril Bods xpucéou, 
"ApOels ef adpns, 
"Apxet por yalys, . 
*"Apretras ror “Epwra, 
“Apracrat’ rls réacor, 
"ApxédAew pe Sduapra, 
*"Apxfrews Acmevira, 
*Aprept col ra wédda, 
“Apre A\oxevonerny ce, 
“Apre me yevdpevor, 
"Aprixari pads re, 
*AoBecroy xdéos ote, 
"Aorlda dpivory Edu, 
*Aowopa IId» Aogutjra, 
*Aorépas eloadpeis, . 
"Aorhp xply per Frames, 
"ArOt xbpa penlOperre, 
"ArOls yw’ Kelvyn ydp, 
"ArOls enol Sioaca, 
"Arpépas & tdve Baive, 
Abd\axt xal yhpg, . 
Abprov dOphow ce, . 
Aicovln pe AlSvecays, 
A’répara: Serz, . 
Atropdrws Zaruploxe, 
Atroi po orédavot, 
Abroi col rap d\wn, 
Airy xal rexéecor, 
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"Adpoves dvOpwrot, 
"Axhes rérné, 


Bas ldety 6 IIplyros, .. 
BeBrjcOw xvBos* dwre, . 
BeOuvis Kufépn pe, 
Bwxodixal Moioas, . 


Tata cai ElA}Oua,. , 
Tata pin roy xpécBur, . 
Tdios éxwvetcas, . ‘ 
I's éxéBny yuprés, ; 
Trevxowdrais LZarvpac, . , 


Adxpud cot xat vépbe, 
Aaxpuxéwp yerdunp, 
Aapoxplry per éyu, 
Adgvnr cal NidBny, 
Adds 6 Neuxbypus, 
Aeraly rl oe wpiror, 
Aclr\aror rl xevatow, 
Aewds"Epws deuds, 
Adgat p’ ‘HpdxXers, : , 
AnOives KXeopdyris, , 
Ano? Acxpaly, ‘ 
Accdléas duderivater, 
Alxrvoy dxpopb\Bsor, 
Alvdupa xal Ppvylys, 
Alppvos tduHOnuer, 
Ads pos rovn yalys, 
Apdypard cor xwpou, 
Avoxwopy dicxwoos, 
Adopope Nixdvwp, . 
Awédexérn rdv waida, 
Awplxya éoréa per od, 
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xi. 47 
xii, 37 
iii. 59 
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ii. 38 
xi. 44 
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ii. 32 
i. 35 
ii. 7 
ii. 24 
ili, 10 
xii. 13 
li. 33 
x. 35 
xi, 25 
lil. 36 
iv. 5 


"Eyxet xal wdduy ele AcoxdXéos, viii. 4 


“Eyxes cal wdduv elxé rddu, 
"Eyxee Avocdlens, . 
"Eyxee Tas TeBobs, 

Ei xai Adrusra xdXvovcr, 
El xalépnualyn, 

Ei xal cev rorttguwvos, 

Ei xal cos édpatos, . F 
Ei «al Todor épw, 

El xd\ANe xavxyg, . 

Et pe Tddrwy ob oe 
El pév dd Zardprys, 

El pev ynpdoxet, ‘ 
Ef rus Awat yhpas, ; 
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El 7d xados Ovioxecy, 

Ei rd pépow ce dépet, 
Elapos fvOer pév, . 

El wovrorbpy xébos, 
El6e xplvov yevduny, 
El@e pe wavrolou, 

Ele pbdor yerduny, 
Elxéva per Taplyy, 
Elxoo. yervfoas, . 

Elul pe ob dtddocvos, 
Elvodln col révde, . 
Elyddtov crelxovra, 
ElvooldudXop Epos, . 
Ebras fe xaipe, . 

Elwé res ‘Hpdadecre, 

Els ’Atdn» l6eta, 

Els 58e Nixdydpou, . 

Els ‘Pédov ef rrcboe:, 
Elo.ser ’Arrloxos, . ‘ 
Elre ob 7’ dprvedpoiroy, . 
Elxe Pldwy A€uBor, 

"Ex Swijs pe Oeol, . 

"Ex pe yewpoplys, . 
"Edxos Exw rdv Epwra, 
"Edxos Exwr 6 Setvos, 
"Erwldos obde Téxns, 
"Edmls del Biérov, . 
“EAmls xal od Téxn, 
"Epwves Ila» Napotow, 
"Ev riow peOtoveu, 

"EY col rdpd Mutoxe, 

"Ev 0dée yf} xaréxet, 
"Evrods éujs xpadlys, 

"EE draday xepdr, ‘ 
"EE dréper "Exlxoupos, . 
“EE dpa: pbxOors, . 
“E&nxovrotrys Aoyvcios, . 
*Epualos iyiv A dpodlows, 
"Eppas rao’ Eoraxa, ; 
“Eppoyérn roy larpdr idwr, 
‘Eppoyérn tov larpdy 6 ayia 

Abyos, - 

"Epxeo xal xar’ dud tyev, 
"Es rbow dOphoaca, 
"Eoweplyy Moitpls pe, 
Evdypec \a-y60npa, ‘ 
EvBolys yévos éopér, 
Evdecs Zynvodlda, . : 
EBdsas duddocrpar: rédy, 
Eddnpuos roy ynby, . 


Eoéd:a pew wévtos, . 
Evpadlyny trecro, 
Edpou pe rpnxeia, . 
EvceBly 7d uéXaO por, 


Edqoprot vaes wedaylrcdes, 


"EdOaver ‘Hirddwpos, 


"EpOéytw vat Kixpu, 
"Ex@alpw rd rolnua, 


Zmvds kai Anrois, . 
Zwew elvarln Gere, 
Zwolun } rpv éoica, 


"H Kadaph, Nona: yp, 
"H wais gyer’ awpos, 

‘H rond Lephyw», 

*H od ce xOovias, . 

‘H rupl wdvra rexovca, . 
°H p’ brd col Xapléas, 
"H pd ye xal ot, Pl\wra, 
"H pd vd ro Kvedvexe, 
°H coed xal POcuévas, 

‘H ooBapdr yeddoaca, 

'H ra pbda poddeccay, 

"H 7d wddau Aats, . 
“HBa por Plre Oupé, 
"Hydbpacas xadxoir, 
"Hdda wdvra xéXevOa, 
"Hén xal pddor eorl, 
“Hdn xadd\ewérndor, 
"Hn Aevxdior OddAXet, 
“Hén pev yruxds 5p9pos, . 
"Hén pev xpoxées, . 
“Héy rou xdrpns weddoas. 
"Hén ro pOwdxrwpor, 
"Hdd Odpous karti, 
"Hépa Xerranédor, 

"Heply Tepdveca, 

”HOeXov dy wrovreiy, 
*HAGe Gealryros, 

"HA@e xal és MAaror, 
"Hyuny dxpetov xddapos, . 
“Hy véos ddd wévns, 
“Hy raplys fpwa, 

*Hy rdxa cupliovros, 
“Hy re wdOw KnredBoure, . 
"Hy rw’ Exns éxOpédr, 
"Hrdaver avOpwroats, 
"Hobs dyyeXe xaipe, 
“Hpdxdees Tpnyiva, 
"Hpdodnv: ris 8 ovxl. 
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iv. 26 
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vil. I 
vii. II 
xi. 46 
ix, 12 


"Hpdo6ns x\ovrar, 
"Hpén’ imep rouBoro, 
"Holov eiul Birwvos, 
"Hplov ovx éxt rarpl, 
‘Hpdwy xdpux’ dperas, 
"Hpduw drl-yat per, 
‘Howbdou wore BlBNor, 


"Hos é& hots wapawéuwerar, 


Oeovdns Exdarovy, 
Ooms b3e rpayiKhy, 
Ocecoandr txrwor Execs, 
Onpevriy Adurwva, 
Ovynra ra THY Ovnray, 
Ovpots 6 kwuhrns, . 


"Ifev bw’ alyelpoor, 


“fev bd oxcepday wrdravor, 


"Tuepor avdAhoarrt, . 


*Ivois & MeNxépra, 
“Iwmory 'AOhriov Goer, 


"Iowds Hovxrvevore, . 
*Iorw vunrds éuis, . 
"livyt 4 Nexods, 


Kal xarupdy yeAdoas, 
Kal xpavyads BaBudGros, 
Kai véxur daphiirros, 
Kal wddey ElAjOua, 

Kal wle viv xal Epa, 

Kal rére diurhers Apofos, 
Kal wore Oupddns, 

Kai oé KXenvoplén, 
Kdye rv dy opuxpots, 
Kay péxpis ‘Hpaxdéous, . 
Kawrraddxwr 6vovs, 
Kaprepds év roddnos, 
Kdréavoy ddAd plvw ce, 
Keipat: Add éxlBave, 
Keiga 5% xpvodéay, 
Kexpow!t paive Adyuve, 
Kepxléa ray épOpud, 
Kf pe days éwl pltay, . 
Kiy wpvpryn Aaxérw pe, . 
Knptoow rdv “Epwra, 
KaAaodelons rore vnés, 
KnvGves dwnépion, . ; 
Kpn6lda rhy woddpvior, . 
KpnproBdray Sixepwy, 
Kphs yeredy Bpéraxos, 
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Kuavén xal rovcde, 

Kipa 7d xixpdv’ Epwros, 
Kumrpidos odros 6 xapos, . 
Kwpdiw xpiceror, . 


Aapwdda Gels xal réfa, . 
Aclpavoy dudlxr\acrop, . 
Acuxddos alxiy Exwr, 

Afjs worl ray Moods, 
Alccop’ "Epws roy dypurvor, 
Aovedpevo: I podixn, 

Avdos éyu, val Avdos, 


Marpds €7’ év xbdrocowy, 
Mé\dor dpa orvyepdr, 
Méury rou uéwyn, . 

My Shree 3éAToLow, 

My pe tov ex AcBdvowo, . 
Mh péuyy wapiwr, 

My pipa wh orepdvous, . 
My cot rotro Pidarvl, 
Md ov ye rorovdporo, 
M73’ 6r’ éx’ dyxdpns, 
Myxéri Secpalvorres, 
Myxére viv pevdpete, 
Myn xpucbxepws 8épxy, . 
Miawore NOxve poxnTa, . 
Mvrfjpa wey “Eddas daca, 
Mop ’AcxAnmiddns, 
Muplos hy GrOpwre, 


Naoos éud Opérretpa Topos, 


Navuyyod rdgos elul: 6 5 dvrlor, 
Naurryoi rddos elul* od de _ 


Nauride ph revdov, 
Naurld\0oe & rAWorres, 
Nefpelw» dxrbcov cddwcyé, 
Nfja col & wérrov, . P 
Naiddes xal yuxpa Boabrde, 
Nady oxumdpwr 8s Exes, 
Nexédwoksw Mapddwms, 
Nive xarafoBéret, . 
Noxra péony érolnee, 
Nucxrepiv? Sixepws, . 
Nucrexédpag dda, . 
Nuxrds dwrepyopérys, - 
Népda epvdiddes, 
Nopeda revOouéery, 
Nupdas Bauxldos éupl, . 
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Nov dupes rpboP Addon, 
Nv leph xa Avyve, 


Nug, oé yap ox GAA, . 


EZetwve tagor wapa Arby, . 


Retvoe Naivéas ph pavere, 


‘O Bpaxds ‘Eppoyérns, 
1‘O wh6os wpatos, . 


'O rravds rdv rravdy, 

‘O orépapos repli xparl, 
OlS? Ere Ovards eyed, 

OTS’ Er: por Aovrov, 
Olde wdrpay wodtdaxpuy, 
Olde sor’ Alyalao, 
Oivoréras Zevopiy, 


"Oxred pev whyes direxe, 


"OrAfia réxva yévouw Ge, 


*“OrAxdda wip pw’ Eddrete, . 


‘OmAltev Kiwpe réta, 


“OpOpe rb por Svcdpacre, . 
"OpOpe rl viv ducépacre, . 


“OpOpos EBn Xptoidda, 
"“Opveor & Xdpiow, 


"Opdédos olxouévov, . 


Ov yduor ddr’ ’Atday, 
Ob déxeras Mdpxop, 
OU kralw Eelywr ce, 
Od xdms ob3’ 6X yor, 
Ob dros éEuyoxwr, 

Od rrdxapov Anois, 
Od col roir’ éBéwr, 
Ov 7d fi xapleccar, 
Ov 7d Oavety dd-yewdr, 
Od Tpnxls ce AlOet0s, 
Ovde véxus vavrryés, 


Ov« drobrhoxew Set pe, 


Odx €6€X\0vca Téxn, 
Ovx Aw Sr6Onpe, 
Ovx ef’ 003’ éréwr, 
Ovk Funy yerdunr, 
Ovd« of5’ ef Ardvucor, 
Oddo duo’ xiudpace, . 
Otxér’ dy’ thfjer, . 
Otxér’ dvd Dpvylnry, 
Ovxére 34 ce Neyeca, 
Odxérs OedXyopévas, 
Ovxéri wou TARpOr, 


Ovoud po rl dé rovro, . 
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Otww co cadixwr, 
Odrw roa wroxapoi, 
Ovpror ex xpdprys, 
Odros 6 under 6 Vurés, 


Oorws trvwoas, 


"Opdaduol, réo nexpts, 


Tlaiéd pe wevraérnpoy, 
Tlacdds dwopOipévoro 
Tlad\Ads rd» Kudépecay, . 
Ildy dfte rycrida puluve, 
Tlavd pe rbvd’ lepis, 
Tlavdwpns dpdwy yedow, . 
Iidvra yé\ws xal wdyra, 
IIdvra Xdpwy dwdyore, . 
Tidyres per KOuxes, 
Iidyres ry Oavdry, 
Tlavyrolyy Bidroco, . 
Iidyrwy per py divas, 
TlapOerxhy veaorddr, 
Tlapperts odx Epyy, 
Ilaca 0dX\acoa OddXacca, 
Tlacd cor olxopévy, 
[lacay éyw rhy vixra, 
Tlaoe Oavety pepbrecow, . 
TecBot xal Taglg, . . 
IIdurw coe pipow 700, 
Ildurw co. ‘Poddxrhaa, 
Iévre Saywy xeloy, ; 
Tlévre per’ Drwy Xdppos, 
Ili’ ’AoxAnmiddy, . 

live xai eddppalyov, 
Tivwyer Bdxxovu fwpdr, . 
TInéEw Aevadior, ‘ 
IIXobs spadepds 7d Shy, . 
Tl\oureis xal rl 7d Nowwdy, 
TAwrijpes owlaode, 
olny ris Bidrao, . 
Tlopéves of ravrny, 
Tloupevlay dy\wooos, 
Tlocuty © pdxap el6e, 
TIoAAd Aadets GvGpwwre, . 
TloAAdae yey 763" dewa, . 
Ilod cou rétor éxeivo, 
IloG rd weplBXerror, 
Ilpndrepow yijpds ce, 
IIpoo8oxin Oaydrov, 
IIpwras érrér’ Eregte, 
IIralys po. kévwy, 
Ilraxy wravdy “Epwra, . 
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xi. 34 


TIwArelcOw xai parpés, 
Ils yerdunv ; wd0er eiul, 
Il@s tis Aveu Oavdrov, 


“Pewltwv év trvas, 
‘Poudivos rn up, 


Zjua Gedyrcdos elul, 
Zrydrw Adovow Apvdiur, 
Zxhyn was 0 Blos, . 

Zol cal viv brd vip, 

Zot rdde Ila» oxomiyra, . 
Zol rdde oupixrd, . 
Zrirvyyes Nuudor, 
Zrpoyyvrn evrdépvevre, 
Zrpupdm Kal peydry, 
Zraper adippdyrao, 
Zepapiorrdy rar" Epwra, . 
Zwieo cot né\Awy, . 
ZGpa pev addrAodaw}, 


Ta p6da rd Spocderra, 
Tgd’ Ud ras wAardvous, 
Tqde xara xoeporo, 

Tay EXagory Addwra, 

Tas rplxas & Nkkv\Aa, . 
Té0ynx’ Evruxlins, 
Téocapes ai xdpires, 

Ty Ilagly orepdvous, . 
Ty pd wor’ OvAdpwoo, . 
Ty8 bxd rhy ApxevOor, . 
Ty Se Zdwy 6 Alxwvos, 
Tyde roy éx Mens, 
Thy Acds dudlwrodor, 

Thy xvavGriw Moicay, . 
Thy paxphy pe Aéyoucs, . 
Tip puxphy walfovcas, 
Thy reprnxopervny, 

Thy whdey ol véxves, 

Thy ceurws (hoacay, . 
Th» rplBor bs wapdyes, . 
Thy puxny ’Ayddwva, 

Ti rréor els woiva, 

Tl crvyvh; rl 8 raira, 
Teapéra wpd yapoco, 
Tlrre pdrny drOpwre, 
Tiwre pdrny yodwrres, 
There pe roy pirépnmoy, . 
Tlrre waynudpws, . 

Tls d0varat yrwrat, 
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Tls févos, & vauryé, 

Tis rlvos edca yuvat, 
Tuwry tw’ dvbepserri, 
Td pddov dxudte, . 

Td oxvgos 75d yéynbe, 

Td xpéos ws dwéxets, 

Tov yalns xal xévrou, 
Tév pe Aidov péurnoo, 
Tov puxpdy Mdxpwra, 

Tov Ldrupov Arcddwpos, 
Tot ypurot Nikwvos, 

Tod AcOcvod Acés, 

Tovs xaradelyayras, 
Totro gol” Apres Sta, 
ToGré roe nuerépns, 
Tpty\ay dx’ dvOpaxcijs, . 
Te we Kavwrirg, . : 
Tp rarpl pov ray ddedpdr, 
Tavde 30 dvOpdéruy, 


*Tdacr xal xirowwt, 
"Trvdes & ’ratpe, . 
‘Tordrioy Poxaa, . 
"‘Tyixonov rapa rdvde, 


Peldy rapevins, : 
Het od Muipww wrrdooas, . 
bi) rove Tpwréuaxos, 


ili. 22 | byoly & pe orjoas, 
lil, 52 | Dphy lepn peydrov, 
v. 4 Spoxdug rbde Mavi, 


ix. 4  dwodpdpe uh Tov “Epwra, . 
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x. 21 Xethos ’Apixjrea, . 
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ii. 4O | Vndlfes xaxddacuor, 
iii. 64 | Yuxh dueddxpure, . 
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"0 wdt & ptrAd-ypurvos, 
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xii. 8 |°OD Edve révde rdgor, 
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‘Quordyno’ Hier, . 
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Aanth. Pal. Auth. Pal. 
x. 43 | VII. 335 viii. 14 | VIT. 655 
ii. 8 340 vii. 21 657 
ili. 52 342 «xi. 52 662 
ili. 49 346 = iti. 64 667 
xi. 10 350 ill. 21 669 
xi. 17 368 = iii. 16 670 
iii. 55 376 = xi. 21 671 
ili. 56 378 —s xi. 46 694 
xi. 42 387 vii. 18 | 696 
iii, 44 398 xi. 18 700 
xi. 14 410 iv. I 703 
i. 64 412. iv. 18 705 
i. 65 414 iv. 15 | 711 
iii, 59 417 iv. 17 | 712 
xi. 13 419 siv. 16 | 717 
xi. 12 451 iii. 67 | 723 
iii. 60 453 sili. - 36 731 
xi. 11 459i. 42 | 735 
iii. 58 464 vii. 19 | 739 
vii. 17 466 xi. 37 | 
iii, 5 471 iv.29 IX. 7 
jit, 7 472 xii. 27 8 
iii, 4 474 iit. 32 28 
iii. 2 476 = xi. 47 | 44 
iii. 1 477, xi. 19 49 
iii. 66 482 xi. 34 51 
iii, 9 483 xi. 36 57 
iii, 11 496 iii. 24 | 58 
iii, 12 497 sili. 25 71 
vii. 22 499 =i. - 28 74 
iil, 41 502s iii. 29 75 
x1. 33 509 sili. 63 82 
ili. 20 510 — xi. 20 87 
ili, 17 512 iii, 6 go 
iii. 18 513 xi. 40 97 
xi. 31 524 iii. 62 10] 
iii. 56 532 © xi. 26 106 
iii, 22 534 xi. 27 107 
xi. 28 535 _—siili. 40 122 
iii. 19 553 xi. 50 133 
xi. 30 555 __ ‘ii. 20 138 
iii. 23 566 xi. 1 142 
xi. 25 $71 iv. 19 144 
xi. 24 600 xi. 43 15! 
xi. SI | 630 xi. 22 155 
iii. 34 | 636 xi. 29 161 
iii. 65 639 iii. 27 162 
xi. 4 651 ili. 14 172 
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xii. 20 141 ix. 12 291 il. 37 
xii. 47 147 i. 17 305_—siv. 10 
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